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AD  VERTISEME  NT. 


The  Governments  of  India  publish,  on  an  average,  a  volume  every 
four  days.  From  reports  affecting  the  entire  Empire  to  accounts  of 
local  drainage,  from  the  opinions  of  the  ablest  officers  to  the  cost  of 
a  cutcha  bye-road  in  a  frontier  province,  every  thing  finds  a  place  iu 
these  publications.  There  is  scarcely  a  subject  connected  with  Indi- 
an Administration  on  which  they  do  not  exhaust  official  knowledge. 
There  is  no  officer  in  the  country  who  may  not  obtain  from  them,  in 
reference  to  his  special  task,  all  the  advantages  of  experience.  Tlie 
information  thus  vast  is,  however,  widely  scattered.  The  Records  of 
one  Presidency  are  scarcely  known  in  another.  The  books  are  not  very 
readily  procurable,  and  above  all  they  are,  like  all  other  blue  books, 
dry,  ill-digested,  and  overlaid  with  detail.  It  costs  an  hour  to  hud 
a  fact,  and  in  India  men  who  care  about  facts  cannot  spare  hours. 

The  object  of  the  Editor  is  to  remove  this  defect,  to  do  for  the 
official  information  of  India,  what  Mr.  Leone  Levi  is  doing  for  the 
blue  books  of  England.  The  Annals  comprise  every  fact,  and  al- 
most every  opinion  of  importance,  in  the  Records  of  the  quarter.  A 
copious  Index  enables  the  reader  instantly  to  refer  to  the  subject 
of_  which  he  is  in  search,  and  any  peculiarity  of  opinion  and  even  of 
style  is  carefully  retained. 

A  word  may  be  necessary  on  the  arrangement  adopted.  It  is  in- 
tended that  the  most  important  subject  should  have  the  largest  space, 
but  in  estimating  the  relative  importance  of  the  records  the  Editor 
has  been  compelled  to  rely  on  his  own  judgment.  Usually  all  subjects 
of  Imperial  interest  have  the  preference,  statistics  occupy  the  next  place, 
and  subjcots  purely  historical  the  last. 
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TEA  PLANTATIONS  IN  THE  PUNJAB. 

Punjab  Selections y  Vol,  IV,y  No,  2. 

On  the  6th  July,  1858,  Mr.  H.  C.  Watts  of  62,  Moorgate 
Street,  London,  addressed  the  Secretary  to  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, asking  the  Court  to  surrender  to  a  Company  of  gentlemen 
associated  with  himself,  their  several  Himalayan  tea  nurseries, 
implements  and  establishments,  on  such  conditions  as  may  be 
considered  absolutely  essential  to  the  success  of  the  working. 
The  object  which  the  Government  of  India  had  in  view  in  the 
establishment  of  these  nurseries  was  declared  by  the  late  Chair- 
man of  the  Court  to  be  "  the  trying  experiments  for  the  sake 
of  the  settlers."  These  experiments  have  succeeded,  and  can  be 
effectually  and  successfully  continued  only  by  such  an  outlay 
of  capital  as  a  large  public  company  can  supply.  Mr.  Watts'  Com- 
pany expressed  itself  as  prepared,  not  only  to  make  gratuitous 
distributions  of  seed,  as  is  now  done  by  the  Government,  but  to 
promote  the  extension  of  cultivation  among  the  zemindars  and 
smaller  landholders  by  a  system  of  money  advances,  on  the  prin- 
ciple adopted  by  the  indigo  planters  in  Bengal,  which  the  Go- 
vernment are  precluded  from  doing, — and  by  the  establishment 
of  manufactories  in  convenient  localities  for  the  manipulation 
and  preparation  of  tea  from  the  raw  leaves,  which  cannot  be 
safely  entrusted  to  native  growers.  Though  the  success  of  the 
tea  growing  experiments  has  been  an  established  fact  for  the  last 
twenty  years ;  yet,  up  to  this  time,  not  more  than  half  a  dozen 
Europeans,  and  about  as  many  Natives,  have  engaged  in  the 
cultivation,  which  does  not  extend  beyond  a  few  hundred  «lcx^^* 
This  18  ascribed  to  want  of  capital.     In  six  years  aivet  ticv^  Xvb- 
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CO  very  of  the  plant  growing  Indigenous  in  Assam  a  Company 
was  formed  and  its  operations  have  extended  to  almost  national 
importance.  The  Government  made  over  to  that  Company  a 
portion,  not  exceeding  two-thirds,  of  their  plantations,  with  the 
establishment  employed  upon  them,  under  special  conditions.  Mr. 
Watts  asked  the  Court  "  to  deal  with  this  matter  without  farther 
reference  to  the  local  authorities." 

In  reply,  the  Court  said  they  were  anxious  to  give  their  most 
efficient  aid  to  any  well  considered  project  for  carrying  such  an 
undertaking  into  operation.  But,  as  various  applications  had 
been  made  to  the  local  authorities  by  both  Companies  and  pri- 
vate individuals  for  the  transfer  to  them  of  th^ea  plantations, 
the  Court  referred  Mr.  Watts  and  his  Company  to  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment, promising  to  confirm  any  reasonable  arrangements 
which  might  be  made  by  the  Local  Government  for  carrying  out 
an  object  of  great  national  importance. 

On  the  11th  June,  1859,  the  Secretary  to  the  Punjab  Govern- 
ment furnished  the  Government  of  India  with  an  account  of  the 
cultivation  and  manufacture  of  tea  in  the  Himalayan  Trovinces 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Punjab. 

Though  experience  has  shewn  that  at  a  certain  elevation  tea 
may  be  grown  in  the  hill  tracts  of  the  Simla,  Kabgra,  and  Hu- 
zara  districts,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Cashmere  territory 
which  lies  between  the  two  last,  is  equally  adapted  for  the  cul- 
ture, yet  the  Kangra  district  is  the  only  one  where  sufficient  Go- 
vernment land  id  available  for  the  establishment  of  a  Joint 
Stock  Company.  The  area  in  the  Simla  district  is  small,  and 
the  character  of  the  people  in  Huzara  is  unfavourable  to  any 
experiment  on  a  large  scale. 

Seven  years  ago  tea  was  first  planted  near  the  town  of  Kan- 
gra itself.  There,  however,  the  trial  was  not  successful.  Fur- 
ther experiments  were  then  made  at  Nagrota,  in  the  Kangra 
valley,  about  8  miles  from  the  town,  and  at  fihawd.rna.  At  both 
these  places  the  plant  flourished.  Close  to  Bhawarna,  there  v^as 
a  tract  of  waste  land,  situated  about  N.  latitude  32  degrees,  and 
longitude  76  degrees  SO  minutes,  taking  the  name  of  Holta 
from  a  neighbouring  village ;  and  at  least  4,000  or  5,000  acres 
in  extent,  which,  being  left  uncultivated  from  superstitious 
motives  by  the  natives,  had  been,  at  the  time  of  the  revenue 
settlement,  reserved  as  the  property  of  Government.  It  was 
soon  found  that  tea  throve  as  well  there  as  at  Bhawarna.  Un- 
der the  auspices  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  a  Government  plantation, 
under  th^  superintendence  of  Mr.  Jameson,  Was  laid  out.  Year 
by  year  the  cultivation  was  extended,  until  it  now  occupies  800 
acres — bearing  some  five  millions  of  plants.     It  is  estimated  that 
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the  produce  of  this  year  will  amount  to  It)S.  26,000  of  excellent 
tea,  valued  at  rupees  52,000,  or  £5,200 ;  and  that,  when  in  full 
bearing,  the  yield  will  increase  to  so  large  an  amount  as 
1,50,000  Rs.  The  expenses  are  computed  at  rupees  16,000. 
Besides  this  vast  quantities  of  seeds  and  seedlings  are  distrit»ut- 
ed  gratis  to  the  native  landholders  of  the  district.  At  Dhurm- 
sala,  20  miles  off,  there  is  a  smaller  factory.  Chinese^  specially 
hired,  conduct  the  manufacture  and  have  trained  seveial  natives. 
The  greater  part  of  the  tea  produced  is  made  over  to  the  Com* 
missariat  department.  Of  the  Holta  area  about  1,000  acres 
were  conditionally  granted  to  Mr.  Atherton  of  the  Bengal  Civil 
Service,  but  the  rest  is  absolutely  at  Government  disposal. 
The  capital  of  a  Joint  Stock  Company  might  be  invested  in  this 
land,  with  every  prospect  of  success. 

But  would  the  transfer  be  detrimental  to  Government  ?  The  . 
original  intention  of  the  State  has  been  fulfilled.  The  experi- 
ment was  never  undertaken  with  any  view  of  profit.  It  has 
been  proved  that  the  climate  and  soil  of  the  hills  are  congenial 
to  the  tea  plant ;  that  its  manufacture  can  be  carried  on  without 
difficulty  ;  that  the  quality  of  the  tea  is  good  j  that  the  natives 
of  the  vicinity  are  willing  to  cultivate,  and  able  to  manipulate 
It ;  that  labor  is  abundant,  means  of  transport  available,  and  a 
sufficient  market  certainly  open.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Punjab  considers  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  Government 
o^ay  advantageously  commit  the  management  of  the  enterprise 
to  the  mercantile  interest  on  certain  conditions  : — - 

Firstlt/.-^The  stock  and  block  of  the  Government  plantations 
to  be  taken  at  a  valuation,  and  a  certain  number  of  shares  in  the 
joint  stock  to  be  reserved  for  parties  in  India  who  have  previ- 
ously made  similar  offers  to  those  of  the  Company. 

.  fcowrf/y.— The  guarantee  made  by  Government  to  zemindars 
cultivating  tea  to  be  maintained ;  viz,,  that  they  shall  receive 
*t  the  rate  of  8  rupees  per  maund,  for  raw  leaves,  for  a  term  of 
years. , 

Thirdly. — That  the  Company  shall  engage  to  pay  at  the  above 
fates,  for  a  period  of  six  years,  to  those  zemindars  to  whom, 
during  the  past  and  present  seasons,  seeds  have  been  distributed. 

Fourthly. — That  the  Company  shall  distribute,  gratis^  100 
''^ttnds  of  seeds  yearly,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  cul- 
tiration  among  the  zemindars. 

-fVftt/y.— W^here  no  advances  of  money  have  been  paid  to  a 
zeminidar,  it  shall  be  optional  to  him  to  discontinue  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tea,  at  his  discretion.  Where  advances  have  been  made, 
I^  is  of  course  bound  to  repay  them  in  raw  leaves. 

Sixihly.-^Tihe  CompaDy  should  guarantee  to  X\l^  CViva^^^  \xkv 
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nufacturers  the  same  terms  on  which  they  now  work  under  Go- 
vernment. 

Seventhly, — Land  must  only  be  rented  or  purchased  from 
natives  with  their  own  consent. 

The  best  plan  for  a  Company  will  be  to  have  but  little  direct 
concern  with  the  cultivation,  and  to  confine  themselves  to  ad- 
vancing money  to  landholders — whilst  they  devote  their  princi- 
pal attention  to  the  manufacture  of  the  tea  leaves  grown  by  the 
aid  of  their  capital.  On  this  plan,  willing  labor  will  be  easily 
procured,  and  the  growth  of  tea  indefinitely  extended.  The 
Company  must  choose  such  agents,  as  will  conciliate  the  simple 
people  with  whom  they  have  to  do,  by  the  integrity  both  of  their 
private  and  official  intercourse.  Mr.  Jameson,  Superintendent 
of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  N.  W.  Provinces,  supports  the  views  of 
the  Punjab  Government.  He  says,  the  out-turn  of  teas  from  the 
Kangra  Plantations  was  in  1857  13,190  lbs.,  and  is  estimat- 
ed for  1858  at  26,000  lbs.  In  addition  270  maunds  of  tea  seeds 
and  two  lakhs  of  seedlings  were  distributed  gratis  to  zemindars. 
These  results  were  obtained  at  an  expense  of  not  more  than  16,000 
rupees.  As  the  value  of  teas  in  the  N.  W.  Provinces  is  Rs.  2  a 
pound,  the  value  of  the  Punjab  out-turn  is  Rs.  52,000,  shew- 
ing a  profit  of  Rs.  36,000.  Moreover,  there  are  upwards  of 
800  acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  containing  upwards  of 
five  millions  of  plants,  the  produce  from  which  will  annually 
greatly  increase,  and  may  be  estimated  next  season  at  40,000 
lbs.,  and  when  in  full  bearing  150,000  lbs.  Labour  is  abun- 
dant and  cheap,  and  the  field  of  operations  is  so  wide  as  to  be 
available  for  large  capital. 

Mr.  D.  F.  McLeod,  the  Financial  Commissioner  for  the  Pun- 
jab, reports  on  the  Tea  Plantations  there.  Mr.  Atherton's  grant 
was  conditional  on  his  retiring  from  the  service.  The  fac- 
tory established  at  Dhurmsala  was  for  the  encouragement  of 
MiS-n  Tek  Singh,  a  Kajpoot  of  royal  descent,  who  established  a 
plantation  of  about  100  acres  in  the  vicinity.  In  1859,  this 
nursery  yielded  some  20  or  25  maunds  of  leaves.  Others  are 
following  his  example.  But  it  is  not  true  that  land  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  tea  may  be  procured  in  almost  unlimited  quantity, 
and  at  the  most  moderate  rate  in  the  Punjab.  When  Mr. 
Barnes  settled  the  Kangra  district,  he  made  no  reservation 
of  the  Government  right  to  superfluous  waste  lands,  although 
the  settlement  was  not  completed  when  the  Board  on  1st  March 
1852  declared  all  such  lands  the  property  of  the  State.  This 
omission  was  not  noticed  in  Mr.  Barnes',  report,  even  by  Sir 
John  Lawrence  who  was  then  a  member  of  the  Board  and 
familiar  with  Kangra.    As  the  case  now  stands,  the  local  autho- 
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Titles  consider  their  hands  to  be  entirely  tied  in  the  matter  of 
complying  with  applications  for  waste  land^  as  the  application 
even  of  the  provisions  of  Section  8  of  Kegulation  VII.  of  1822, 
»  by  which  superfluous  waste  may  be  assigned  to  other  parties 
than  the  original  proprietors,  on  payment  of  a  proprietary  per- 
centage or  fee,  is  a  process  which  should  properly  be  resorted 
to  at  the  time  of  settlement  i)nly.  Sir  John  l^awrence,  before  his 
departure,  was  of  opinion  that  if  a  handsome  percentage  on  the 
assessment  were  allowed  to  the  proprietors,  the  allotment  to 
other  parties  of  superfluous  waste  would  in  his  opinion,  be  ad- 
missible and  advantao^eous. 

Mr."  McLeod  and  Major  Lake  believe  that  the  people  of  the 
hills  are  as  yet  unconscious  of  any  proprietary  title  to  unappro- 
priated waste ;  and  that  whatever  title  they  may  now  in  fact 
possess,  has  been  created  by  ourselves  at  the  time  of  settlement. 
An  authoritative  enunciation  of  the  course  to  be  pursued  is  thus 
requisite  before  the  local  authorities  can  entertain  applications 
for  land,  Mr.  McLeod  recommends  that  some  discretion  be  al- 
lowed to  them  ;  that  they  be  authorized  to  entertain  applications, 
and  to  dispose  of  them»on  their  merits,  submitting  propositions 
for  grants  only  wliere  they,  are  convinced,  that  it  will  be  to  the 
advantage  of  all  parties  that  the  grant  be  made,  allowing  a  pro- 
prietary fee  when  the  village  owners  advance  a  claim,  and  the 
settlement  record  of  the  village  bears  them  out  in  it,  but  re- 
fraining from  the  authoritative  suggestion  of  such  claims  where 
not  advanced  or  established  by  the  settlement  record.  The 
•  whole  waste  of  the  district  is  estimated  at  41,57,582  acres,  but  this 
is  probably  greatly  below  the  truth.  Not  much  leas  than  a  half 
will  be  found  capable  of  bearing  tea  plantations  with  profit. 
The  following  tabular  statement  gives  details  regarding  a  few 
selected  villaojes : — 
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Name  of  Teh- 
seel  of  Per- 
gunnah. 


Kangra, 
Nad6n, 

i 

Niirpur, 

Harripur, 

KMu, 


Total, 


OH 

U 

6  o 


Ab£a  in  acres. 


Culti- 
vated. 


12 


fl  I  ° 


Rent- 
free. 


Cultu- 

rable 

waste. 


9,289 


12  U5,553 


5 
3 


35 


5,333 
7,526 


1,429'    2,331 


7,563 


1,878'    2,827 
257  13,409 


1,189    


68,890 


125 


3,564  26,25»^ 


4,600 
6,261 


Barren. 


1,71,669 


Total. 


1,89,318 


1,08,070  1,67,447 


38,096 
50,945 
58,791 


48,134 
72,137 
60,105 


10,861i4,27,571 


5,37,141 


If  the  Company  heartily  carry  out  their  plan  of  making  ad- 
vances to  cultivators  who  will  consent  to  raise  tea,  they  will 
rapidly  extend  their  operations  and  be  in  a  great  measure 
independent  of  special  grants  of  land  save  for  the  erection  of 
buildings.  The  more  wealthy  and  enterprising,  however,  of  the 
native  tea  growers,  judging  from  the  wishes  already  expressed 
by  them,  will  probably  desire  to  manufacture  for  themselves,  as 
being  much  more  profitable  than  the  sale  of  raw  leaves. 

The  Government  of  India,  in  a  letter  dated  3rd  October,  1859, 
object  to  the  firsts  fifths  sixth  ^txA  seventh  conditions,  and  direct 
the  North  West  Government  to  call  on  Mr.  Jameson  for  a  des- 
criptive statement  of  each  of  the  Government  tea  plantations 
and  factories  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  North  Western  Pro- 
vinces  to  be  embodied  in  a  public  advertisement,  stating  at 
the  same  time  his  opinion  as  to  the  upset  price  which  should  be 
attached  to  each.  At  least  one  of  the  Plantations  is  to  be  re. 
tained  in  the  h^nds  of  Government,  that  the  gratis  supply  of 
seeds  and  plants  may  be  continued  for  some  time  longer.  An 
injurious  monopoly  will  be  prevented  if  such  an  extent  of 
fresh  land  only  be  made  over  to  each  purchaser,  in  addition  to 
that  already  under  cultivation,  as  may  seem  to  the  local  Govern- 
ment to  be  expedient,  with  reference  to  the  ascertained  means 
of  the   Company,  or  individual,  purchasing,  and  if  additional 
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waste  land  be  given  under  some  reasonable  conditions  as  to 
clearance.  Waste  land  not  at  once  taken  up  will  remain,  as  at 
present,  available  for  any  persons  who  may  desire  to  embark  in 
the  cultivation  of  tea.  As  there  is  room  for  many  Companies 
the  factories  should  be  sold  in  several  small  lots. 


THE  INSALUBRITY  OF  PESHAWUR. 
Punjab  Selections y  Vol.  IV,  ^  No,  2. 

Mr.  W.  Purdon,  the  Civil  Engineer  at  Pind  Dadun  Khan,  on 
the  23rd  January,  1858  forwarded  a  Memo,  to  the  Punjab  Go- 
vernment on  the  causes  of  the  malaria  of  the  Peshawur  valley, 
with  recommendations  as  to  the  remedial  measiires  which  should 
be  adopted. 

The  low  elevation  of  the  valley  is  not  a  cause  of  its  unheal thi- 
ness.  Rawul  Pindee,  very  little  higher,  is  remarkably  healthy. 
When  European  troops  were  first  stationed  at  Peshawur  they  were 
very  healthy,  but  ever  since  mortality  has  been  on  the  increase. 
Irrigation  and  cultivation,  without  which  it  would  be  a  barren 
plain,  have  given  it  all  the  noxious  elements  of  a  marsh.  The 
Europeans  have  created  malaria  by  surrounding  their  houses  with 
dense  vegetation.  The  irrigation  of  the  gardens  is  carried  on 
also,  by  a  net-work  of  open  drains,  which  generate  disease.  . 
The  evil  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  moist  soil  containing  pu- 
trifying  vegetable  matter  is  twice  broken  up  during  the  year,  and 
that  the  water  contains  dissolved  vegetable  matter.  None  bf 
these  causes  are  trifling ;  most  of  them  might  be  corrected  or 
destroyed.  To  remedy  this  state  of  things,  all  irrigation  in  mud 
drains  should  be  prohibited,  and  stone  channels  substituted 
where  required.  The  branch  of  the  Bara  river,  which  passes 
through  the  town,  should  be  made  to  run  in  a  stone  channel, 
for  a  certain  distance,  in  the  vicinity  of  cantonments  ;  all  irri- 

f;ation  should  be  put  a  stop  to  if  possible  for  a  distance  of  not 
ess  than  three  miles  from  cantonments ;  for  it  has  been 
proved  experimentally  in  Italy,  that  marshy  lands  can  influence 
to  disease  a'  locality  3  miles  distant  from  them.  Further,  the 
barracks  for  Europeans  should  all  be  two-storied,  the  upper 
story  for  sleeping  in, — for  it  is  found  to  be  a  tolerably  well 
established  fact,  that  malaria  is  comparatively  inert  16  feet  from 
the  groimd,  while  it  is  well  known  that  night  is  the  tim.^  Tk»:dr 

ous  vapours  are  most  powerful,  and  the  hiUixxaTX  itwa^  \£k!^^\i  ^m"?^^ 
ceptible  of  disease. 
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The  politicgil  Importance  of  maintiiining  a  large  European 
force  at  Peshawur,  is  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  immediate 
loss  of  revenue,  if  these  suggestions  were  carried  out.  Rawul 
Pindee  has  good  natural  drainage,  and  it  may  be  presumed, 
will  therefore  be  considerably  increased  as  a  European  Sta- 
tion. A  good  tramway  should  be  laid  down  between  it  and 
vPeshawur  over  the  present  line  of  road.  It  would  thus  be 
within  9  hours  of  Peshawur,  and  the  troops  might  be  re- 
lieved frequently.  Between  Pindee  and  Jhelum  also  a  tram- 
way should  be  laid  down,  to  bo  worked  by  horses  at  the 
rate  of  10  miles  an  hour.  As  the  road  is  not  suitable  for 
locomotives  a  good  system  of  cheap  tramways,  and  not  high- 
speed railways,  will  best  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Punjab. 
The  country,  moreover,  possesses  great  natural  advantages  for 
water  communication.  Its  streams^  are  navigable  throughout 
the  year,  and  should  be  opened  up  by  cheap  steam  navigation. 
A  beginning  should  be  made  with  the  Jhelum,  as  the  obstacles  in 
its  channel  are  removeable  at  a  very  small  cost.  Steamers 
might  run  at  all  seasons  up  to  Jhelum,  whence,  with  a  tram- 
way to  Peshawur,  the  communication  with  that  important  post 
would  be  placed  upon  a  very  complete  footing.  The  cost  of  a 
complete  tramway  from  Jhelum  to  Peshawur  is  estimated  at  10^ 
lakhs  of  rupees,  or  little  more  than  has  been  spent  on  the  small 
station  of  Nowshera. 

The  Chief  Commissioner  approves  of  some  of  these  suggestions. , 
A  large  portion  of  the  gardens  and  trees  should  be  cleared 
away ;  the  Bara  river  should  be  diverted  from  cantonments ; 
and  perhaps  all  irrigation  within  three  miles  should  be  stopped. 
Double-storied  barracks  are  required,  but  the  expenditure  would 
be  too  large.  Gardens,  except  one  for  vegetables  and  one  for  ge- 
neral amusement,  should  not  be  allowed  at  Jsowshera.  There  is  no 
prospect  of  a  tramway  being  sanctioned  between  Jhelum  and 
Peshawur,  and  Major  J^'Obertson  estimated  such  a  way  at  30 
lakhs  of  rupees. 

Captain  H.  R.  James,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Peshawur 
Division,  reports  a<yainst  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Purdon's  facts 
and  theories.  He  formed  his  opinion  during  a  visit  of  a  few 
days ;  the  bleakest  parts  of  the  valley  are  as  unhealthy  as  the 
others;  there  are  scarcely  any  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
barracks ;  and  the  officers'  gardens  require  much  pruning  and 
.extension.  Peshawur  was  healthy  in  1858  in  spite  of  both  irrigar 
tion  and  vegetation,  and  this  was  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that 
no  rain  fell  till  very  late  in  the  year.  All  that  should  be  done 
18  to  maintain  a  careful  supervision  of  conservancy  ai;rangements, 
and  to  knock  dawn  '  one-third  of  the  houses  where  they  are  too 
ciVfrded 
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Major  General  Cotton,  Commanding  the  Peshawur  Division^ 
agrees  with  Captain  James.  There  is  no  part  of  the  valley  free 
from  malarious  fever;  to  remedy  it  everything  is  done  that  can  be 
done.  As  the  Peshawur  fever  clings  to  its  victim  till  he  has  re- 
crossed  the  river,  and  frequent  attacks  produce  organic  diseases^ 
the  troops  should  be  frequently  relieved. 

Mr.  C.  Mackinnon,  the  Inspector  General  of  Hospitals,  is  of 
opinion  that  Mr.  Furdon's  conclusions  are  drawn  from  msufficient 
data,  and  are  so  sweeping  as  to  be  erroneous.  The  site  of  the 
Peshawur  cantonment  was  selected  for  military  reasons  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  Dr.  Dempster.  The  extension  swamp  to  the 
north  should  be  drained.  The  irrigation  canals  should  be  ad- 
justed, 80  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  natural  drainage.  The 
trees  round  the  officers*  bungalows  are  sources  of  health,  acting 
as  a  protection  against  the  malaria  generated  without  canton- 
ments. The  suggestion  to  put  the  troops  in  double-storied  bar- 
racks is  a  good  one,  but  it  would  not  secure  the  troops  from  ma- 
laria. The  Fort  is  4(X  or  50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley^ 
yet  its  residents  do  not  escape  fever.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  Pe- 
shawur  endemic  fever  will  ever  be  eradicated.  But  Mr.  Pur- 
don  deserves  credit  for  having  made  his  suggestions. 


CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

IN  THE  MADRAS  PRESIDENCY, 

1858. 

This  annual  return  consists  of  a  series  of  tables  submitted* 
l)y  the  Judges  of  the  Foujdaree  Adawlut,  in  illustration  of  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice  in  each  zillah. 

The  Village  Police  investigated  26,012  cases,  against  14,821 
in  1857.  Of  these,  8,439  were  convicted  and  punished,  the  num- 
ber in  the  previous  year  being  6,826.  To  the  higher  authorities 
8,212  were  referred.  The  District  Police  took  up  2,35,274 
cases,  of  which  1,06,944  were  acquitted  after  investigation,  52,134 
convicted  and  punished,  and  12,449  referred  to  higher  courts. 
3,186  died,  escaped  or  were  otherwise  disposed  of.  The  Sub- 
ordinate Judges,  Principal  Sudder  Amecns  and  Sudder  Ameens 
acquitted  3,397  cases,  convicted  2,046,  and  referred  3,268  to 
Session  Judges.  The  MfLgistrates^  Joint  Magistrates  and  Assist- 
ont  Magistrates  acquitted  4,713,  convicted  3,958,  committed  to 
wbortiniite  criminal  courts  767,  discharged  witbiOul\r\a\S&*ij^\A 
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otherwise  disposed  of  15214^  leaving  270  under  trial  at  the  close  of 
the  year.  The  Session  Judges  discharged  14  without  tri^^  acquit- 
ted 2,168,  convicted  1,725,  referred  to  Foujdaree  Court  33S,  re- 
manded 62  to  the  lower  courts,  and  otherwise  disposed  of  308^ 
leaving  258  under  trial  at  the  close  of  the  year.  -  The  Foujdaree 
AdawlutvelesiAed  167  unconditionally  and  3  on  security,  convicted 
261,  and  remanded  7,  leaving  11  under  trial  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  The  sentences  passed  on  those  convicted  were  as  follows 
— 53  were  imprisoned  above  6  and  not  exceeding  7  years,  54 
above  13  and  not  exceeding  14  years,  and  2  for  life :  41  were 
transported  and  67  suffered  death : —  ^ 

AVEBIOE  DtTSATIOK  OP  THE  CaSBS  EErEBBED  TO  THE  FOUJDAEBE 

AnAWLrT. 


Years. 


1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 

1858 


From  ap-  From  com- 
p  r  e  h  e  n  sion  mitment  to 
to  commit- reference, 
ment. 


Davs. 


21 
22 
20 
21 
16 


Days. 


71 
50 
53 
55 
43 


From  trans 
ference  to 
receipt. 


Days. 


9 


From  re- 
ceipt of  re- 
ference to 
sentence. 

* 

Total  from 
apprehen- 
sion. 

Days. 

Days. 

5 
5 

8 

10 
6 

106 

84 
88 
93 

72 

Offences  against  the  person.  Of  902  apprehended  for  murder,  611 
were  acquitted,  and  121  discharged  on  security,  42  suffered 
death,  17  were  transported,  and  32  were  imprisoned  for  various 
periods ;  207  were  charged  with  homicide  and  158  acquitted  ; 
1,387  with  assault  with  woutiding,  and  850  acquitted;  801  with 
rape  and  93  acquitted;  102  for  abortion  and  98  acquitted;  1'18 
with  torture  and  95  acquitted;  14,043  with  affray  and  1,971  ac- 
quitted ;  1,78,503  with  petty  assault  and  64,708  acquitted. 

Offences  against  property  committed  with  violence.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  main  points : — 

Offence.  Cases,                          Acquitted, 

Dacoity,                   ...  4,934                              3,751 

Highway  Robbery,,..  1,686                              1,277 

Theft  and  Burglary,  166                                 136    . 

Affray,                    ....  561  '            365 
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Offences  against  property  without  violence. 

Offence,                                  Cases,  Acquitted. 

Burglary,                              5,572  4,437 

Theft,           ...             ...     19,694  10,926 

Receiving  stolen  goods,        1,601  939 

Fraud,         ...             ...           878          .  1,297 

* 

Miscellaneous  Offences  against  Property. 

Offence,                                  Cases.  Acquitted. 

Arson,         ...             ...             579  •       510 

Cattle      killing       and 

maiming,                   ...       1,124  932 

Damaging  Crops,        ...           835  229 

Forgery  and  Offences  against  the  Currency. 

Offence.                                  Cases,  Acquitted. 

Forgery,      ...             ...           452  399 

Counterfeiting  Coin,  ...            20  12 

Having  do,                 ...            88  66 

Miscellaneous. 

Offence:                                 Cases.  Acquitted. 
^prison-breaking,         ...           196  53 
Perjury,      •••             ...             84  40 
Riot,  Sedition,  &c.    ...           133    -  56 
Felonies,     Misdemean- 
ours and  other  offences,    13,692  5,377 


VACCINATION  IN  THE  AGRA  DIVISION, 

/ 

1858-59. 

The  Vaccine  operations  were  commenced  on  3rd  November, 
1858.  Fresh  lymph  received  in  capillary  tubes  from  Scotland 
was  used.  By  means  of  28  vaccinators,  three  superintendents 
and  three^  vaccinators  from  Bohilcund,  the  Zillahs  of  Agra, 
Muttra,  Allygurh  and  Mynpoory^  were  as  thoroughly  visited  as 
that  ntunber  of  operators  allowed  of.    The  Bta£  ^^  \iC>o  ^\si^ 

B  2 
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to  visit  Etawah  and  Furruckabad.  Assistant  Surgeon  Chriatison, 
the  Superintendent,  considers  the  returns  to  be  accurate  : — 


Months. 

Successful, 

1,056 

8,620 

16,028 

1 
Unsuccessful, 

1- 

Doubtful. 

Total. 

• 

November  1858,  ... 

• 
December  1858,  ... 

January  1859, 

February  1859,    ,.. 

March  1859, 

Grand  Total,  ... 

1 

434 

304 
1,299 

.  .  1,794 

1,806 

11,725 

2,652 
2,916 

2,778 

21,458 

15,509 
28,943  : 
73,024 

2,591       21,016 

6,258 

12,690 

47,891 

16,091 

20,681 

1,08,796 

The  general  result  is  very  satisfactory,  and  the  number  of 
children,  vaccinated  is  nearly  double  that  of  1856-57,  when  opera- 
tions were  carried  on  with  a  similar  number  of  Vaccinators. 
The  people  offer  many  obstacles  to  Vaccination,  such  as  that  the 
Vaccinators  are  searching  for  the  incarnation  of  Seetla,  (to  be 
known  by  the  milk  appearing  in  the  wound  instead  of  blood  ;) 
that  the  children  are  being  marked  that  they  may  be  recognised 
when  older  for  some  purpose  unknown ;  that  the  Deity  "  Seetla" 
will  be  offended  by  the  interference  with  his  special  province  of 
watching  over  Small-pox.  The  woi'k  progressed  least  in  large 
cities,  where  it  was  diflScult  to  obtain  access  to  the  people,  and 
most  in  villages  where  the  zemindars  were  influential  and  saw 
the  advantages  to  be  derived.  ^Much  depended  also  on  the  in- 
fluence orthe  Magistrates. 

The  large  amount  of  doubtful  and  unsuccessful  cases  is  owing 
to  the  facts  that  two- thirds  of  the  Vaccinators  were  inexperi- 
enced, that,  the  children  being  generally  destitute  of  Clothing, 
the  skin  is  tough  and  thick,  that  the  parents  often  rub  away 
the  virus  or  apply  native  medicines,  and  that  the^children 
themselves  constantly  scratch  the -parts.  The  people  believe 
that  the  result  is  to  be  obtained  simply  by  inserting  the  lancet. 
The  ordinary  bleeding  lancet  was  employed,  but  by  using  an 
istrtiment  of  needles  for  scratching  in  the  virus,  which  will 
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liereafter  be  used,  80  per  cent,  of  successful  cases  can  be  ob- 
tained. The  ages  of  the  persons  vaccinated  were  between  in- 
fancy and  five  years,  almost  all  persons  above  that  age  being 
marked  with  Small-pox. 

The  following  represents  the  proportion  in  which  the  different 
castes  and  trades  were  vaccinated  : 


Caste  or  Occupation, 'Number. 


Chumar, 

Brahmin, 

Thakoor, 

Colee, 

|Mahomedan, 
iJat, 

'Bunya, 

Kachee, 

Gudurrya, 

Aheer, 

Lodha, 

Kahar, 

Nayee, 

Barhaee, 

Komhar, 

Lohar, 

jl^hobee, 

'Khuteek, 

IKajpoot, 

Tailee, 

Goojur, 

Jogee, 

I^hanuk, 


Caste  or    Occupation, 


21,798  Sonar, 

10,73t>Ki8san, 
8,4J0Durzee, 
7,210  Bhat, 
6,222  Dheemur, 
5,920  Kayit, 
5,681  Mallee, 
4,747  Mullah, 
4,2 1 6  Dhoony  a, 
3,883  Bhurjee, 
3,760  Golaspoorub, 
2,257  Cheepee, 
2,060  Meerasee, 
1,889  Kunjur, 
1,872  Tumbolee, 
1,517  Mehter, 
1,407  Nadof, 
1,313  Ahairya, 
1,308  Christian, 
1,243  Hindoos, 
1,091      caste  is 
954      corded. 
740 


Number. 


I 


738 

696 

683 

662 

601 

586 

586 

555 

619 

492 

295 

254 

195 

138 

J  22 

79 

67 

56 

42 

1,229 


) 


1,08,796 


,  The  large  proportion  of  Chumars  is  owing  partly  to  their  be- 
ingQunerousin  most  of  the  villages,  and  very  m\x(i\i\i^  \5DLSvt\i^- 
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ing  of  the  humblest  caste^  and  more  submissive  than  others  to 
the  operations  of  the  Vaccinators.  Brahmins  and  Thakoors 
shew  together  the  number  of  19,146,  which  indicates  that  they 
have,  in  very  fair  proportion,  accepted  the  benefit.  The  classes 
next  in  order  of  frequency,  correspond  v6ry  much  to  their  re- 
lative numbers  in  the  villages.  Mahomedans  are  the  only  class 
who  occasi(5nally  come  forward  voluntarily  for  vaccination,  and 
they  are  generally  most  free  from  prejudice  against  it.  The 
number  of  native  Christians  represents  those  of  Agra  city. 
Many  of  them  are  as  averse  to,  and  as  ignorant  about  vaccina- 
tion, as  any  of  the  Hindoo  castes. 

The  loss  of  registers  during  the  mutinies  makes  it  difficult  to 
trace  any  effect  from  the  vaccine  operations  of  past  years.  Dr. 
Christison  is  of  opinion  that  effective  vaccination  can  be  alone 
maintained  by  the  system  in  the  Agra  Division,  which  is  essen- 
tially one  of  importunity  or  moral  force,  towards  the  people  who 
only  submit  passively. 


DACOITY  IN  BENGAL, 

1856-57  and  1857-58. 
Bengal  Recordsy  No.  XXXL 

In  1856-57  Captain  Keighly  officiated  as  Commissioner  of  Da- 
coity.  The  returns  shew  a  decrease  in  cases  of  44  or  2(J  per  cent 
throughout  the  districts,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year 


24-Pergunnah8 

Baraset 

Howrah 

Hooghly 

Burdwan    .... 

Nuddea 

Jessore 

Moorshedabad 

Midnapore 


...  •••  ••• 

•••  •••-  ••. 

.••  •.•  ••• 

...  •••  ••• 


•••  ••• 


1856 

1857 

3 

0 

5 

5 

3 

3 

41 

30 

12 

19 

8 

15 

62 

31 

65 

50 

20 

22 

219         175 
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The  increase  in  Burdwan  is  ascribed  to  the  inefficiency  of  the 
police.  The  increase  in  Midnapore  is  accounted  for  by  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Mohur-Bhunj  territory  which  affords  ready  shelter 
to  dacoits.  But  Captain  Keighly  remarks ; — ^^  wretched  as  the 
Police  is  allowed  to  be  by  every  one,  it  is  difficult  to  know  what 
can.  be  done  for  a  people  who  will  do  nothing  for  themselves. 
It  is  a  bold  step  for  a  man  (a  Bengalee  himself)  to  attack  a 
house  in  a  Village  (small  though  it  may  be)  with  only  3  or  4 
followers  at  the  most,  and  yet  this  is  constantly  occurring  and 
with  impunity."  During  the  year  26  prisoners  were  transported 
for  life,  2  acquitted  by  the  Sessions,  24  were  before  the  Sessions 
on  the  1st  January,  and  49  in  the  Deputy  Magistrate's  Hajut ; 
17  approvers  were  made  during  the  year.  In  the  higher  Courts 
only  15  were  acquitted  against  126  convicted,  a  result  attribut- 
ed to  the  presence  of  Judges  in  the  Higher  Courts  favourable 
to  ^*  the  system."    The  results  of  those  tried  are  as  follows  : — 


» 

Trans- 
ported. 

Term     of 
Imprison- 
ment. 

Sentenced 
as    bad 
charac- 
ters. 

Acquitted 
by  Ses- 
sions. 

Acquitted 

by  Niza. 

mut. 

Commissioner  for  ^ 
the  Suppression  > 
of  Dacoity.         ) 

28 

13* 

9 

4 

0 

CJhunderseker  Eoy 

51 

7t 

0 

2 

6 

Jessore  Office 

25 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Moorshedabad     *) 
Office           ...  5 

22 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Total    .. 

126 

20 

9 

9 

6 

*0f  ibis  number,  B  released  on  appeal  to  the  Sudder. 
t  Of  this  number  2  ditto  ditto  ditto. 
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Out  of  170  prisoners  150  were  punished.  The  old  proportion 
was  fully  obtained,  and  when  to  this  is  added  the  result  of  the 
Midnapore  trials,  157  having  been  punished  out  of  162  prisoners;, 
out  of  332  prisoners  brought  to  trial,  but  25  were  acquitted,  and 
pf  the  number  punished,  250  were  transported  for  life. 

Six  approvers  forfeited  their  conditional  pardon,  and  three  ab- 
sconded. Of  these  all  but  one  were  transported  for  sedition  or  sedi- 
tious language.  A  Pundit  was  engaged  for  the  education  of 
approvers*  sons.  There  were  43  pupils,  of  whom  26  were  the 
sons  of  approvers. 

lu  1857-58,  Mr.  T.  E.  Ravenshaw  wasDacoity  Commissioner. 
In  the  24-Pergunnahs  there  was  only  one  case ;  in  Baraset  there 
were  none ;  in  Howrah  one ;  in  Hooghly  27 ;  in  Burdwan  20  or 
an  increase   of  two  over   the    whole  division,  but  in  Thannahs 
where  the  Commission  did  not  work  ;  in  Nuddea  15  ;  in  Jessore 
15 ;  in  Moorshedabad  29 ;  in  Pubnah  none ;  in  Furreedpore  6 ;  in 
Midnapore  15.  "  On  the  whole,  during  the  year  1858,  499  cases 
of  gang  robbery  occurred  in  the  Districts  of  Bengal  and  Behar 
in  which  the  almost  incredible  amount  of  Rupees  4,62,136-8-1 1 
was  plundered,  the  small  sum  of  Rupees  7,290-2-9  was  recover- 
ed  by   the   Police,   and  of  2,901  dacoits  brought  to  trial  before 
Distnct  Magistrates,   were  committed  for  trial  to  the  Sessions 
Court,  in   which  only   667  convictions  were  obtained.     These 
figures   show  the   utter  inability  of  the  ordinary  Courts  to  cope 
with  the  evil."   Dacoity  increased  by  103  cases  during  the  year. 
Of  these  35  occurred  in  Behar,  and  is  accounted  for  by  the  muti- 
nies and  the   consequent  disturbed   state  of  the  country.     An 
increase   of  forty -six  cases   is   shown  in  the  Districts  of  Beer- 
bhoom  and  Bograh.     Notwithstanding  the  general  increase,  a 
decrease  of  nineteen  and  seventeen  cases  occurred  in  Bancoo- 
rah  and  Rungpore,     The  details  are  given  in  the  following 
table  : — 


C    "    J 
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Mr.  Ravenshaw  complains  that  out  of  388  prisoners  tried  by 
the  Sessions  Judge  and  recommended  by  him  for  a  sentence 
of  transportation  for  life,  55  were  .altogether  acquitted,  and 
on  38  a  modified  sentence  was  passed.  Out  of  38  prisoners 
actually  convicted  and  sentenced  by  the  Sessions  Judge,  19 
were  acquitted  on  appeal  to  the  Sudder  Court.  That  is,  in  cases 
in  which  the  Sessions  Judge  was  competent  to  pass  sentence, 
his  judgment  was  held  to  have  been  as  often  right  as  wrong, 
and  in' referred  cases,  the  Sessions  Judge  had  recommended  the 
conviction  of  one  innocent  man  in  every  seven,  and  of  the  re- 
mainder rather  more  than  one  decision  in  every  eight  required 
modification.  Yet,  not  one  commitment  was  condemned  as 
made  on  insuflScient  grounds.  There  is  an  urgent  necessity 
for  the  establishment  of  a  special  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  dacoits. 
The  ordinary  courts  are  unable  to  cope  with  the  evil. 

The  conduct  of  approvers  was  good.  There  were  92  approvers 
resident  with  their  families  on  the  premises  at  Hooghly  at  the 
close  of  the  year ;  5  approvers  were  transported  during  the  year 
for  misconduct,  and  5  absconded.  From  the  high  price  of  food 
the  2  annas  a  day  allowed  them  was  not  suflScient  to  maintain 
those  with  families.  They  were  encouraged  to  work  at  various 
trades,  and  of  the  whole  only  10  or  12  were  disinclined.  There 
was  not  one  instance  of  the  abuse  of  confidence  placed  in  an  ap  - 
prover.  At  Midnapore  there  were  on  the  31st  December  97 
Dacoit,  Keechuk  and  Thug  approvers ;  at  Jessore  33  and  at 
Moorshedabad  23.  The  Guard  at  Hooghly,  Jessore  and  Moor- 
shedabad  consisted  of  150  Nujeebs,  1  European  Sergeant,  1  Jema- 
dar and  1 1  Duffadars.  At  Midnapore  the  Guard  numbered  70  men, 
who  were  also  employed  in  tracing  Thugs  and  escorting  prisoners. 
The  School  flourished.  There  were  21  approvers'  children  under 
instruction,  and  49  children  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
A  second  schoolmaster  was  appointed. 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  observes^  **  with  great  satisfaction 
the  increased  and  very  remarkable  results  presented  by  the 
E-eturns."  He  records  his  fall  approbation  of  Mr.  Ravenshaw's 
ability  and  energy,  extending  his  authority  and  that  of  his  As- 
sistants. 


COMMERCE  AND  SHIPPING  OF  RANGOON  AND 

BASSEIN. 
1858-59. 
Rangoon. — The  total  value  of  Imports  from  Ports  not  in  Ben- 
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gal  into  Kangoon  for  the  oflScial  year  was  Rs.  28,11,899-3-9 
yielding  a  duty  of  Rs.  l,74,047-0-5|.  The  total  value  of  Ex- 
ports to  ports  not  subject  to  the  Bengal  Presidency  was  Rs. 
31551,854-3-4  on  which  a  gross  duty  of  Rs.  96,455-9-1:1^  was 
levied.  The  value  of  free  imports  from  ports  not  in  Bengal  was 
Rs.  15,60,794-8-11;  the  value  of  similar  free  exports  Rs. 
10,73,495-12-10 ;  and  of  free  imports  re-exported  Rs.  55,980-1-6. 

The  total  number  of  ships  that  arrived  at  Rangoon  from  ex- 
ternal and  home  ports  was  227  with  a  tonnage  of  9,96,432^.  Of 
these,  221  were  square  rigged,  5  native  craft  under  British  co- 
lours and  one  under  Chinese  colours.  The  number  of  departures 
was  273  with  a  tonnage  of  1,12,114.  Of  these  252  were  square 
rigged,  13  native  under  British  colours,  6  under  Chinese  colours, 
and  2  under  Burmese  colours. 

Bassein. — As  in  Rangoon,  the  Returns  are  applicable  only  to 
ports  not  subject  to  the  Bengal  Presidency.  The  Imports  were 
of  the  value  of  Rs.  88,3o6-5-7,  and  the  duty  levied  Rs. 
13,485-12-11.  The  exports  were  Rs.  14,04,224-14- 3  and  the 
duty  levied  38,5 19-^  11 -6.  The  free  imports  were  Rs.  8,29,208-0-11 
the  free  exports  by  sea  1,29,211-2-0,  and  the  imports  re-export- 
ed none.  80  ships  with  a  tonnage  of  25,703  arrived,  of  which  36 
were  native.  144  ships  with  a  tonnage  of  33,008  departed,  of 
which  87  were  native. 


TRADE  OF  SIND. 

1858-59. 

I.  External  Trade. 

The  Returns  shew  a  total  increase  in  the  movement  of  sea- 
borne trade  of  upwards  of  42^  Lakhs  of  Rupees  (£450,000)  or 
more  than  19^  per  cent,  on  the  year  previous  : — 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

1858-59 

.  1857-58 
1 

l,54,06,00a 

1 

1,08,11,000 

1,04,42,000 
1,07,81,000 

2,58,48,000 
2,15,92,000 

C2 
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The  steady  increase  of  the  trade  from  the  date  of  the  conquest 
of  Sind  is  seen  in  the  folio  wins:  table : — 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

184S-44 

1,21,150 

1,010 

1,22,160 

1 844-45 

2,17,700 

9,300 

2,27,000 

1845-46 

3,12,900 

40,500 

3,53,400 

1 846-47 

2,93,400 

49,300 

3,42,700 

] 847-48 

2,87,872 

], 54,730 

4,42,600 

1848-49 

3,44,715 

1,07,133 

4,51,849 

1849-50 

4,19,352 

1,14,378 

5,33,731 

1850-51 

4,25,831 

J,96,4«l 

6,22,293 

1851-52 

4,89,220 

2,44,122 

7,33,343 

1852-53 

5,35,690 

3,76,337 

8,00,000 

1853-54 

5,08,793 

3,76,310 

8,85,103 

li^54-55 

5,75,196 

3^6,893 

9.,22,089 

1 855-56 

6,29,813 

6,04,440 

12,34,253 

1856-57 

6,85,665 

7,34,522 

14,20,187 

1857-58 

10,81,100 

10,78,100 

21,59,200 

1858-59 

15,40,600 

10,44,200 

25,84,^00 

The  Export  trade,  which  at  first  bore  but  a  small  proportion  to 
the  Imports,  has  been  increasing  faster  than  the  Import  trade. 
In  1855- 5t>  they  were  nearly  balanced.  In  the  year  under  re- 
port the  value  of  the  Import  trade  increased  by  nearly  42  per 
cent,  while  there  is  a  trifling  falling  oflT  in  the  value  of  Exports. 
This  is  ascribed  to  general  commercial  depression,  to  the  low 
prices  of  eastern  produce  in  the  markets  of  Europe,  and  to  in- 
adiequate  facilities  for  transit,  especially  on  the  Indus.  Of  the  in- 
crease in  the  imports,  Rs.  10,17,000  are  direct  from  England, 
but  of  that  sum  about  7|  lakhs  of  rupees  are  Railway  Materials. 
The  great  increase  in  the  Imports  of  Piece  Goods  of  all  kinds 
during  tibe  past  two  years  will  be  seen  from  the  table :  — 
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1853-54 


Rs. 

Value  oif  Im- 
ports of  Cotton 
and  Silk  Piece 
Goods    20,82,000 


1854-55 


Rs. 


1855-56 


Rs. 


22,80,000  28,26,000 


1856-57  1857-58 


Rs. 


1858-59 


Rs. 


Rs. 


1 


27,39,000  46,69,000  67,14,000 


Of  the  Imports   Sind  or  the  Punjab  ought  to  supply  the  fol- 
lowing :— 

Alum. 

Bardhans. 

Cotton  Wool. 

Cotton  Goods  (many  of  the  coarser  kinds.) 

Duppers. 

Indigo. 

Grain. 

Gunny  bags. 

Kirby  and  Grass. 

Molasses. 

Oils  of  kinds. 

Provisions  of  ditto. 

Silk.  . 

Sugar. 

Tobacco. 

There  was  a  decrease  in  the  import  of  Cotton  owing  to 
extended  cultivation  in  Sind  itself,  and  large  imports  from  the 
"unjab  and  overland  from  Rajpootana.  The  total  Import  by 
Sea  was  only  2,496  Maunds,  while  the  cultivation  in  Sind, 
^Mch,  in  1857-58,  was  59,209  Beegas,  was  79,696  Beegaa  in 
1858-59.  Sind  will  soon  become  a  great  cotton  and  also  grain 
^porting  country,  when  there  are  greater  facilities  of  transport. 
^he  existing  means  of  communication  between  Kurrachee  and 
^6  Indus  are  so  imperfect  that  it  is  cheaper  to  bring  Kirby 
&nd  Grass  in  years  when  no  rain  falls  from  long  distances  by 
8€a  than  from  the  banks  of  the  river.  Most  of  the  principal 
^^ples  of  Export  trade  show,  in  the  present  Returns,  a  large 
^d  satisfactory  increase.  Horses  were  brought  down  and  ex- 
Wed  to  a  greater  extent  than  was  ever  before  known.  Up- 
of  3,000  arrived  at  Kurrachee,  of  which  310  were  pur- 
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chased  for  the  Governments  of  Bombay  and  the  Punjab,  and 
many  went  Overland  to  India.     2,374  appear  among  the  Ex- 
ports by  Sea,  valued  at  Rs.  9,54,000  (£95,400.)     These  Horses 
are  chiefly  bred  in  the  Khelat  and  Candahar  .territory,  and  with 
Wool  and  Munjeet  and  a  few  Drug  and  Dye  Stuffs,  form  the 
principal  articles  which  are  received  from  the  Affghans  in  ex- 
change for  our  manufactured  goods.     The  supply  of  both  Horses 
and  Wool  may  be  said  to  be  practically  unlimited,  and  there  is 
no  surer  mode  of  extendino:  our  influence  over  those  countries 
than  by  being  their  customers  and  suppliers  on  a  large  scale. 
The  benefit  is  mutual,  for  the  experience  of  the  last  two  years 
has  shown  that  we  can  depend  on  the  breeding  countries  between 
Kurrachee  and  Herat  for  a  supply  of  Horses,  sufficient  for  almost 
any  possible  demand  of  our  mounted  Corps,  costing,  on  an  average, 
less  than  £37,  and  inferior  only  to  the  Arab  and  Persian  Horses 
brought  by  Sea  to  Bombay. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  export  of  Horses  from  Sind,  is  shown 
in  the  annexed  Table :  — 

Value  of  Exports  from  Sind, 


* 

1855-56 

1856-57 

1857-58 

1858-59 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

• 

Rs. 

Horses 

3,39,000 

4,38,000 

3,39,000 

9,54,000 

oai  u       •••          ...          ••• 

•  •• 

]  3,000 

28,000 

2,09,000 

Saltpetre 

2,12,000 

3,75,000 

5,96,000 

9,45,000 

Jinjelly      Seed    (Sesa- 

mum) 

5,91,000 

8,37,000 

16,06,000 

10,87,000 

1^11x866  •••             •••             ••• 

4,76,000 

3,18,000 

13,51,000 

17,11000 

Wool  (Sheep^s) 

22,13,000 

31,15,000 

39,37,000 

26,16,000 

Cashmere  Shawls 

•  • . 

25,000 

5,34,000 

9,64,000 

•The  export  of  Cashmere  ShawU  shews  to  what  an  extent  the 
Punjab  dealers  are  availing  themselves  of  the  Indus  route.  The 
increase  in  Exports  to  Calcutta  is  on  account  of  Sind  Salt  ex- 
potted  by  private  individuals.  Rupees  48,711,  from  12  annas 
duty  on  the  Indian  Maund  of  82tbs.,  and.  Rupees  1,60,850  on 
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account  of  the  Bengal  Government.  The  External  Trade  of 
Sind  is  thus  alone  2^  millions  sterling.  The  Commissioner  re- 
marts  ;— "  Since  we  have  known  Sind,  wages  have  never  been  so 
high,  nor  agriculture  so  extended  and  flourishing  as  during  the 
past  year,  and  if  peace  continues  along  the  valley  of  the  Indus 
and  its  neighbourhood,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  com- 
merce will  continue  to  extend  at  a  rate  as  rapid  as  during  the 
past  few  years."  ' 


In  the  Tonnage  employed  there  was  a  considerable  increase^ 
especially  in  the  square-rigged  tonnage,  which  has  only  been  en- 
gaged in  the  trade  since  1851-2,  previous  to  which  no  square- 
rigged  sailing  Merchant  Ships  frequented  Kurrachee  : — 


i 

Year. 

Number  Inward  and  Outward. 

Tons. 

Square  Rigged 
and  Steamers. 

Country 
Craft. 

Square  Rigged 
aud  Steamers 

Country 
Craft. 

1858-59 
1857-58 

19f 
162 

• 

3,046 
2,808 

10^,481 
91,380 

160,006 

• 

148,774 

Increase  in 
1858-59       ... 

35 

238 

18,101 

11,223 

• 

Vessels  drawinpj  19  feet  6  inches  in  the  past  year  entered 
the  Harbour  of  Kurrachee  in  perfect  safety,  and  as  many  as 
twenty-five  Vessels,  ranging  from  500  to  1,000  tons,  were  in- 
side at  one  and  the  same  time,  all  swinging  to  their  anchors. 
Not  a  single  accident  happened  in  either  entering  or  leaving 
the  Harbour. 
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Result  of  1858-69  com- 
pared with  1857-58. 
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11. — KURRACHEB  CuSTOMS'  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  Dalzell,  the  Deputy  Collector,  reports  that   the  Sind 
Bailway  is  rapidly  progressing,  and  the  first  of  a  series  of  Steam 
Trains  of  the  Inland  Navigation    Company,   consisting  of  a 
Steamer  and  three  Barges,  has  been  imported,  constructed,  and 
launched  within  the  short  space  of  three  months.     Four  new 
Government  Steamers  and  four  Barges  were  also  completed  dur- 
ing the  year ;  and  the  last  two  of  five  Steam  Gun-boats,  intend- 
ed for  Police   duties  on  the  Indus,  were  ready.     Two  Steam 
Dredges  for  clearing  the  Harbour  were  constructed  in  the  Dock- 
yard, and  were  ready  for  use.      The  Harbour  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  favorably  reported  on,  and  money  granted  to  com- 
mence the  works,  which  will  eventually  deepen  the  Harbour, 
increase  its  accommodation,  and  give  a  greater  depth  of  water 
on  the  Bar.     The  fact  that  Kurrachee  is  the  seat  of  Telegraphic 
communication  with  Europe  adds  to  its  coibmercial  importance. 
Many  Afghan  traders,  who  had  hitherto  resorted  to  Calcutta, 
now  prefer  Kurrachee  and  Bombay.  The  want  of  regular  steam 
communication  on  the  Indus  is  felt  by  them.    They  are  the  chief 
carriers  of  English  manufactured  goods,  which  during  the  year 
were  imported  into  Sind  from  Bombay  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  half  a  million  sterling. 

Customs. — The  receipts  during  1857-58,  amounted  to  Rupees 
60,183  on   Imports,  and  Bupees  29,015  on  Exports.     During 
the   past  twelve  months,   the  receipts   on  Imports  amounted 
to  Bupees  1,18,199,  and  on  Exports  to  Rupees  88,081,  includ- 
ing duty  on  Salt,  Rs.  36,504,  shipped  to  Calcutta  by  private 
individuals.     The  Board  of  Revenue  at  Calcutta  had  not  yet  re- 
mitted the  duty  due  to  the  department  on  the  Salt  supplied  to  the 
Bengal  Government.  The  sum  due  amounts  to  Rupees  1,43,000. 
The  receipts  from  other  sources,  viz.  Port  Dues,  Pilotage  at 
Khetty,  Cranage,   &c.,  amounted  during  the  year  1857-58  to 
Rupees  24,366.    They  amounted  to  Rupees  26,930  in  1858-9. 
The  enhanced  rates  of  duty  introduced  by  Act  VII.  of  1859, 
were  levied  from  the  21st  March,  and  at  Khetty  and  Seir  Gun- 
da  a  few  days  later. 

Salt — The  amount  of  revenue  realised  on  Salt,  ex- 
ported by  private  individuals,  was     ...  ...     Rs.        36,504 

Due  by  the  Bengal  Government  on  190,710  maunds 
of  Salt,  ^exported  on  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
venue, ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     Rs.     1,43,025 


Total... Rupees     1,79,529 
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The  Salt  Company  had  in  store  about  1000  tons  of  Salt  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  season  for  importing  it  closed  on  the 
23rd  March,  which  is  earlier  than  usual. 

Miscellaneous, — Cranage,  Wharfage,  and  Godown  reat  Hs.   1 ,609 
Fishing  Licenses 
Harbour  Craft  Licenses 
Fees  for  Register  and  other  Certificates 
Fines  for  contravention  of   the  Customs'  regula- 

I'OUo  ...  ••»  ...  •■fc  *••  ••• 

Confiscated  Goods  ... 


••• 


.  •  ■ 


•  •  • 


9i 

2,604 

99 

887 

99 

781 

» 

352 

>> 

18 

Total 


Rs.     6,251 


In  1857-58,  the  receipts  from  this  source  were  Rs.  6,111. 

Inland  Navigation, 

1857-58.  1858-59 


Imports  down  river        ...  ...     63,37,344  55,16,115 

Exports  up  river  ...  ...      11 ,05,062  J  8,22,206 

This  is  exclusive  of  Government  stores  and  Railway  material. 
The  decrease   in  Imports   was  owing  to  unfavourable  prices  in 
Bombay  keeping  back  produce.     The  principal  articles  of  in- 
creased Export  were  : — 

Beer  and  Wines  ...     /  ...     Rs.     88,748 

Spices  •••  ...  ...       „       98,243 

Metals  ...  ...  ...       „       37,130 

Copia,  Turmeric,  &c.        ...  ...       „       48,005 

The  Boat  traffic  on  the  river  shows  a  large  increase  over  the 
past  year : — 


y 

In  1857-58. 

In  1858-69. 

Increase. 

/ 

No.   of 
Boats. 

'    No.  of 
Maunds. 

No.  of 
Boats* 

No.  of 
Maunds. 

No.  of 
Boats. 

No.  of 
Maunds. 

f 

Arrivals 
Departures  ... 

3.875 
2,793 

1,790,000 
1,230,952 

5,421 
.      4,872 

1,943,968 
1,631,069 

1,546 
2,079 

153,968 
4C0,117 

The  item  2,793  is  not  quite  correct. 

The  Port  Dues  realised  in  1858-59  were  Rs.  22,584,  in  the 
precedbg  year  Rs.  18,255. 

•E'a^sewf/ifMre.^-The  cost  of  the  Customs  establishment  amount- 
«^  to  Rs.  19,840  in  1857-8,  and  to  Rs.  15,548  in  1858-9.       Tlxe 


D  2^ 
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difference  is  owing  to  the  alteration  introduced  since  Ist  May 
of  debiting  charges  subsequent  to  audit. 


COAL  AND  IRON  IN  THE  PUNJAB. 

Punjab  Records. 

In  July  1859  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Punjab  appointed 
«i  Committee  to  examine  and  report  upon  cert^n  deposits  in  ranges 
of  mountains  around  Murree,  supposed  to  be  coal.  The  Commit- 
tee dug  out  specimens  of  what  they  supposed  to  be  lignite  at  Bug- 
la  12  miles  from  Murree,  from  the  side  of  the  ravine  between  the 
villages  of  Bail  Chuckka,  under  the  villages  Bulannia  and  Bhun, 
and  on  one  of  the  spurs  of  Mount  Nir  under  the  village  of 
Thoar.  They  looked  with  most  confidence  to  the  deposit  on  the 
South  East  of  Mount  Nir  near  Eundole,  about  800  or  1,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river  Jhelum.  They  examined  far- 
ther deposits  between  Derakote  and  Chulavera,  in  the  great  ra- 
vine under  Chulavera,  close  to  Bandie^  under  the  village  of  Che- 
ganahy  and  an  iron  deposit  at  Bukkote.  The  last  is  found  in 
the  limestone  formation  in  the  form  of  nodules  imbedded  in  clay. 
Two  specimens  of  coal  also  were  found  there,  one  of  which  much 
resembled  Plumbago.  No  member  of  the  Committee  possessed 
a  competent  knowledge  of  Geology.  The  specimens  they  procur- 
ed were  sent  to  the  Geological  Survey  office  for  analysis. 

Of  three  of  the  specimens  analysed  one  was  found  to  contain 
36  per  cent,  of  volatile  matter,  5Q  carbon  and  8  ash ;  the  second 
30^  per  cent,  of  volatile  matter,  45^  of  carbon  and  24  of  ash, 
and  the  third  still  more  ash,  owing  to  the  presence  of  shale.  No 
trace  of  sulphur  was  detected.  This  report  was  deemed  so  en- 
couraging that  the  Governor  General  in  Council  directed  Mr* 
H.  Medlicott,  the  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  Thomason  Col- 
lege, to  visit  the  localities  and  report.  Mr.  Oldham,  the  -Direc- 
tor of  the  Survey,  however,  while  he  acknowledged  that  the 
quality  of  the  specimens  sent  was  better  than  the  average  of 
Indian  Coal,  held  out  no  hopes  of  its  being  procured  in  any 
quantity.  The  specimens  were  merely  detached  branches  or 
stems  of  trees  or  small  isolated  accumulations  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter, imbedded  in  the  sand-stones.  Mr.  Medlicott  spent  12  days 
in  the  localities  described  by  the  Committee.  His  researches 
**  proved  altogether  unpromising."  The  Murree  Coal  he  found 
to  be  lignite.     It  consists  of  the  stems  and  roots  of  trees  imbed- 
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ded  in  the  thick  beds  of  soft  sand-stone  of  the  lower  Siwalik 
formation,  or  the  middle  Tertiary  period  of  Geologists.  When 
the  stem  has  been  crushed,  the  whole  2  to  3  inches  thick  is 
lignite ;  in  other  cases,  the  core  is  mostly  silicified  (petrified) 
wood^  the  bark  alone  being  pure  lignite.     He  did  not  see  any 

flace  where  half  a  maund  of  this  substance  could  be  extracted, 
le  also  examined  the  Kotlee  Coal  in  Jummoo,  belonging  to  the 
Cashmere  "Maharajah^  previously  reported  on  by  Mr.  Calvert 
whom  Mr.  Brunton,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Punjab  Kailway 
deputed  for  the  purpose.  The  result  was  equally  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  Coal  measures  are  the  same  as  Dr.  Flemming  des- 
cribed in  1853  as  "  lignite  or  Salt  range  Coal."  Even  if  it  were 
of  established  value,  the  conditions  on  the  spot  are  such  as  to 
make  the  extraction  of  it  very  uncertain. 

As  to  Iron,  that  which  the  natives  work  near  Moharee  is  very 
poor  compared  to  mo.st  Indian  ores.  It  is  a  concretionary  haema- 
tite (red  oxide)  but  very  imperfectly  separated  from  the  clays, 
both  locally  and  in  the  mass,  which  is  irregular  in  size  and  direc- 
tion ;  being  apparently  consequent  upon  the  contortion  and  mo- 
dification of  the  carbonaceous  and  ferruginous  shales ;  its  occur-* 
fence  is  very  uncertain,  much  of  what  the  natives  work  being 
found  in  isolated  patches  in  the  hard  lime-stone. 

Mr.  Medlicott  also  visited  the  old  Coal  diggings  of  the  na- 
tivesat  the  base  of  the  hills  near  the  village  of  Seiiah.  The  Coal, 
though  occurring  with  but  little  interruption,  over  a  very  large 
drea,  is  nowhere  of  sufficient  thickness,  or  sufficiently  constant 
ftt  a  moderate  thickness,  to  give  a  certainty  of  an  abundant  sup- 
ply. As  one  native  had  offered  to  deliver  this  Coal  at  Mooltan 
At  8  annas  a  maund,  they  might  be  left  to  work  it  as  an  experi- 
ment. The  chief  difficulty  will  be  to  free  it  from  the  shale  with 
vhich  it  is  associated  and  into  which  it  graduates.  No  experi- 
ment at  regular  mining  should  be  made  till  a  detailed  Geologi- 
^  examination  and  map  of  the  district  is  made,  and  the  Sur- 
rey could  not  undertake  it  this  season.  The  following  is  an 
^alysis  of  two  specimens  sent  to  Calcutta  by  Mr.  Medlicott 
from  Kotlee. 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

Carbon          ...  90  5  per  cent.  Carbon 90  per  cent. 

Volatile  matter  4  0        „  Volatile        ...  6        „ 

•.•         ...  oo         ••  ^xsn  ...         •  •  •  4 


„  .nou   ...  •••  -X  „ 


Iti  general  character  is  that  of  a  hard  anthracite. 
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MILITARY  rORCE  IN  BENGAL,  THE  PUNJAB 


Her  Majesty's  Asmt  : 
Royal  Artillery ;    2  Troops  of  Horae     ) 
„           „          13  Companies  of  Foot  j 
Cavalry  ;  6  Begimenta,  including  Snd  Bat- 
talion Militaiy  Train 

In&ntry  ;  45  Eegimeots  ... 


Her  MAJEarr'a  Indi&h  Forces 
Horse  Artillery  ;  3  Bf igadea 

„  Gun  Cascara  attached  .. 


tached 
Nativd  Foot  Artillery  ;  3  Battalions 

,  „        Gun  Lastiars  attach- 


Cavalry ;  4  Regimeiita 
Cai'alry 
s  Body  Guard 


Company 

26  Begimente,  and  the 
others 

.  12  Begimenta 

t  Cavalry    ... 

of  Cavalry 


2,2051 
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II.— PUNJAUB. 

Civil  Troops  under  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Punjauh, 

on  Ist  November  1858. 


Police. 

Levies. 

Cavalry. 

Infantry. 

Cavalry. 

Infantry. 

Serving    in 
Punjaub  

Serving    in 
Delhi     Terri. 
torv 

3,884 
1,444 

•  •  • 

6,425 

2,872 
2,088 

2,664 

979 
1,545 

4,766 
1,045 

•  •• 

„    in  Hin- 
dostan  •••• 

Civil — Pun- 
iaub  •• 

1 

6,328 

11,885 

6,188 

6,810 

Total 

in  each 

IXvisian. 


17,738 


i^ 


6,340 


3,633 


27,711 


H 
O 

H 

fid 


24,078 


3,633 


27,711 


Note. — The  Police  and  other 
Civil  Corps  in  the  Lower  Pro- 
vinces and  in  the  Punjaub  a- 
mount  together  to  ...  ...  34,375 

By  a  Keturn  from  the  Quar- 
termaster-General's Department 
it  is  shown  that  the  organised 
Police  Levies,  &c.  in  the  Ben- 
gal Presidency  amount  to      ...  68,698 

Which  would  give  to  Oude 
and  the  North-Westem  Pro- 
vinces from  which  the  Returns 
of  Civil  Corps  have  not  been 
received  ...  34,323 


Men. 


Men. 

f  Men  in  addition  to  the 
j  numbers  returned 
•^  for  the  Punjaub  and 
the  Lower  Provin- 
ces. 
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REVENUE  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  THREE  INDIAN 

RAILWAYS. 

For  the  Half -Year  ending  Z^th  Junp^  1859. 

I. — East  Indian  Railway. 

Captain  C.  J.  Hodgson,  Officiating  Consulting  Engineer  to 
the  Bengal  Government,  reports  the  increase  in  the  traffic  of 
the  Bengal  line  as  very  considerable.  The  line  was  open  for  142 
miles: — 

Gross  Earnings  ...         ...  ...     Rs.  13,14,440 

Working  Expenses     ...         * „       5,89,799 

Profits  ...      „       7,24,641 

The  expenses  therefore  were  44*87  per  cent,  on  the  earnings. 
The  cost  of  the  142  miles  of  opep  line  may  be  assumed  at 
1,700,000  Rupees,  on  which  the^bove  sum  is  very  nearly  4;^ 
per  cent,  or  at  the  rate  of  b^  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  earn- 
ings mijrht  have  been  larger,  but  for  the  want  of  conveniences 
and  means  of  transport  for  further  development  of  the  Coal 
Traffic,  although  the  increase  in -the  year  in  that  was  no  less 
than  80  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  working  expenses  was 
nearly  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  earnings.  Fewer  1st  Class  Pas- 
sengers were  carried,  but  the  number  of  2nd  and  3rd  Class  Pas* 
sengers  increased  satisfactorily.  The  earnings  from  the  Passenger 
Trains  increased  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  number  of  Pas- 
sengers, and  in  nearly  five  times  as  great  a  proportion  as  the 
total  distance  run  by  the  Trains ;  the  earnings  per  Train  mile 
increased  considerably  also,  which  facts  show  that  more  Passen- 
gers must  have  travelled  per  Train,  and  these,  on  the  average, 
greater  distances.  The  quantity  of  ordinary  Goods  of  all  kinds 
carried,  increased  nearly  27^  per  cent. ;  but  that  of  Minierals 
(^Coal)  80  per  cent,  and  the  earnings  from  both  66  per  cent, 
being  in  amount  very  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole  in- 
crease of  earnings.  The  increased  earnings  per  Train  mile 
show,  either,  that  the  Trains  were  better  filled,  or  that  the 
^oods  were  carried  longer  average  distances,  probably  both  to 
some  extent.  Part  of  this  increase  was  in  materials  carried  for 
the  Railway  Company's  works.  Approximately  the  increase 
in  merchandize  carried  for  the  public  was — 

Ordinary  Goods     Quantity  25  per  cent.     Earnings  20  per  cent. 
Minerals  ...         ,,63         „         ...       ,,       66         „ 
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TVie  receipts  from  Special  Traffic  decreased.  The  Steam  Ferry 
account  shows  a  large  balance  against  the  vessels*  If  they  could 
avoid  accidents  they  would  shew  no  serious  loss. 

That  the  total  working  expenses  should  have  increased  47*7 
per  cent,  with  Train  mileage  only  greater  by  22^  per  cent  is  an 
unpleasant  feature  in  the  Account  Current.  The  percentage  of 
44|  on  the  earnings  is  not  high  compared  with  Railways  in  othet 
parts  of  the  world,  but  considering  that  at  present  the  renewals 
of  Permanent  Way  are  trifling,  and  how  favorably  this  Railway 
is  circumstanced  in  respect  to  Coal^  this,  rate  is  higher  than  it 
should  be  on  this  line  with  its  exceptionally  large  Traffic.  The 
highly  paid  European  establishments,  especially  the  Locomo- 
tive, should  be  reduced. 

The  returns  shew  that  the  maintenance  of  way  increased  very 
nearly  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  receipts.  The  increase  is 
almost  entirely  in  the  renewal  of  Permanent  Way,  all  other 
items  shewing  a  decreased  charge  per  Train  mile.  The  ultimate 
cost  of  deterioration  of  rails  is  expected  to  amount  to  1  per  cept 
per  annum  on  the  original  cost.  The  Locomotive  charges  in- 
creased in  a  ratio  even  higher  than  the  receipts. 

Of  the  8^  per  cent,  on  Capital,  4J  was  from  Passengers  and 
3J  from  goods.  The  number  of  Engines  erected  and  in  hand 
was  75,  of  which  48  were  for  goods.  The  number  despatched 
to  the  North  West  was  21.  In  the  carriage  and  waggon  de- 
partment there  were  in  good  running  condition  a  total  of  1,117 
vehicles  of  all  sorts  against  97 1  for  the  half  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 1^58,  showing  an  increase  of  14-6  vehicles  running.  The 
number  built  and  turned  out  of  the  shops  at  Howrah  during  the 
six  months  was  162,  or  an  average  of  27  vehicles  per  month. 

IL— G.  L  P.  Railway. 

The  G.  I.  P.  Railway  shows  satisfactory  results  in  respect 
Doth  to  Earnings  and  Expenditure,  when  compared  with  either 
of  the^  other  Railways  open.  The  gross  earnings  more  than 
doubled  in  amount  t^ose  of  the  corresponding  half  of  1858,  the 
figures  being— 

Gross  Earnings,  1st  half  of  1858      ...  ...     Rs.     4,59,995, 

$f  •f  1od9      ...    '  ...       „       t7,'vD,70" 

Tho  leagth  of  line  open  in  the  two  half  years  waa  Tea^eci\AN^^  — 

E  2 
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Miles.  Total. 


{Concan       89      ) 
>  89 

Deccan         0      I 
{.Concan       89     ^ 
>  195 

Deccan     106     j 
The  Gross  Receipts  were    ...  ...  ...     Rs.     9'^5,709 

Maintenance  and  Working  Expenses  ...       „       426,452 


Net  Receipts  ...  ...  ...     529,257 

The  Expenses  were  therefore  44.6  per  cent,  of  Earnings. 

„    Profits  „        55.4  „ 

The  Gross  Receipts  per  mile  open  ...     Rs.     4,901     7    0 

„  per  train  mile  •••'     «  3  11     9 

The  Profits  per  cent  per  annum  on  Capital      „   ,         £5  14    3 

For  the  two  Sections  separately — 

Concan.  Deccan. 

Receipts  per  mile  open       ...     Rs.     7,747  .7     2     2,523   13    9 
„      per  train  mile      ,..       „  4     2  11  2  14  10 

Profits  per  cent,  per  annum        i,  £8136        £2.118 

the  Deccan  line  still  getting  very  little  traffic,  especially  be- 
tween Poona  and  Diksal,  a  distance  64  miles.  The  decrease  of 
fare  from  one  anna  to  half  an  anna  per  mile  raised  the  number 
of  2nd  class  passengers  from  18,490^  in  the  first  half  of  1858  to 
66,210^,  and  the  receipts  from  Rs.  25,152  to  Rs.  53,128.  The 
third  class  traflSc,  duly  increased.  Though  the  first  class  traffic 
decreased,  the  receipts  on  the  whole  shew  an  increase  oJP  83  per 
cent  Comparing  the  G.  I.  P.  with  the  E.  I.  Railway,  we  find 
the  following  results : —  '       . 

The  total  Earnings  of  the  two  lines  were — 

E.T.  Railway,  ...  ...     Rs.     13,14,439 

G.  I.  P.  Railway,         ...  ...       „         9,55,709      > 

The  Passenger  Traffic  thus — 

E.  I.  Railway.  G.  I.  P.  Railway. 
1st  Class       ...     No.         6,661  6,968^ 

2nd     „  ...       „         29,258  66,210^ 

3rd     „  ...       „      6^44,435  '         -    5,35,506 


Total  No.       6,80,354  6,07,685 

Receipts         ...  Rp.   '  4,36,738        0     0       3,53,112    0  0 


Average  per  passen- 
ger ...       3i 


0       10     3  0     9  3i  . 
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The  Goods  traffic — 

E.  I.  Railway.  G.  I.  P.  Railway. 
Merchandise    Mda.       8,00,000  20,79,392 

Railway  Materials        3,16,000  14,74,938 

IVIinerals      ...     „       28,84,732  


Total  Mds.  ...     40,00,732  •      85,54,330 

Total  Receipts  Rs.       7,70,122  5,34,090 

or,  excluding  the  Minerals  on  the  East  Indian  Railway — 

E.  I.  Railway.  G.  I.  P.  Railway. 

Receipts...         ....  Rs.     2,73,211     0  0  -  5,30,794    0    0 

5,  per  ton 

carried „                   6  13  8                 4     2  10 

„  per  mile 

open     „            1,938     0  0         2,722    0    0 

showing  the  traffic  in  ordinary  Merchandise  on  the  G.  I.  P, 
Eailway  to  be  vastly  greater  than  on  the  K.  I.  Railway,  but 
paying  less  per  toa  carried — but  per  mile  of  line  open,  the  ad- 
Tantage  is  still  with  the  G.  I.  P.  Railway. 

On  the  Concan  line  alone  the  receipts  from  Merchandise 
were  Rs'.  4,390  per  mile — considerably  more  than  double  the 
receipts  from  the  same  on  the  East  Indian  line. 

The  Expenses  amounted  to  the  following  percentage  on  the 
Gross  Receipts — 

E.  I.  Railway,  ...  ...  ...  ...     44*87 

G.  I.  P.  Railway,  ...  •••  ...     44*62 

But  on  the  Concan  Line  alone  the  percentage  was  only  39*96  ; 
on  the  Deccan  Line  it  was  56.71.  The  expenses  of  mainte- 
nance of  a  great  p^rt  of  the  Deccan  Line  were  still  charged 
to  capital  but  on  the  Concan  Line,  being  all  charged  to  Reve- 
nue, amounted  to  Rs.  513  per  mile  against  Rs.  879  on  the  E. 
I.  Line. 

In  the  Loconaotive  Department  the  expenses  per  train  mile 
were — 

On  the  E.  I.  Railway,     ...  ...     Rs.     0     13     0 

On  the  G.  I.  P.  Railway,  ...      „       0     13  10 

There  being  only  this  small  difference,  although  the  cost  of  fuel 
per  engine  mile  on  the  E.  I.  Railway  was,  Rsi     0      17 
And  on  the  G.  I.  P.  Railway,  ...       „      0       5     7*3 
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the  reason  being,  that  the  .expenses  of  establishments  on  the  Gr. 
I.  P.  Line  are  very  much  below  those  on  the  E.  I.  Railway. 

The  Profits  on  the  E.  I.  Railway  amounted  to  £8-10  per 
cent,  per  annum.  On  the  G.  I-  P.  Railway  they  amounted  to 
£5-14-3  on  the  whole  Line^  but  on  the  Concan  Line  only,  to 
£8-13-6. 

The  next  half  year  would  shew  considerable  improvement  in 
the  Deccan  line  consequent  on  the  opening  from  Diksal  to 
Sarsee  Road,  which  took  place  on  the  24th  October. 

III.— Madra§  S.  W.  Railway. 

The  Gross  Receipts  were, ...  ...     Rs.     2,59,459 

Expenses,    ...  ...  ...       ,>       1,82,977 

Profits,         ...  ....  ...     Rs.        76,482 

The  Expense  was  therefore  70^  and  the  Profits  29^  per  cent, 
of  the  Earnings.  The  Maintenance  of  Way  Being  no  longer 
chargeable  to  Capital  brought  up  the  Expenses  to  this  high  per- 
centage. The  cost  per  mile,  open  was  Rs.  679,  exactly  the  same 
as  on  the  E.  L  Line,  but  the  traffic  being  so  sriiall,  this  expense 
told  very  heavily,  amounting  to  Rs.  1-1-4  per  train  mile. 

The  Expenses  in  other  respects  were  not  greater  than  on  the 
other  two  railways.  Those  of  the  locomotive  department  were 
much  lower  being  only  Rs.  0-9-10  per  train  mile,  although  the 
cost  of  fuel  was  about  three  times  as  much  as  on  the  E.  I.  line. 
But  the  weight  of  the  trains  is  not  more  than  half  that  of  those 
of  the  E.  I.  Railway.  The  1st  and  2nd  class  passengers  were 
carried  by  both  fast  and  slow  trains  at  a  loss 

The  number  of  3rd  Class  Passengers  carried  was  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  number  to  the  East  Indian  Railway,  but  the 
quantities  of  merchandise  (exclusive  of  minerals)  were — 

IVIds.  Per  mile  open. 

E.L  Railway          8,00,000  5,674 

Madras  Railway  .               ...     5,76,244  6,008 

E.  I.  Railway.  Madras  Railway. 

And  the  receipts  were    Rs-  2,00,000    0    0.  74,435    0    0 

Per  mile  open           ...     „          1,428     8    0  776    0     0 

Per  ton  carried          ...     «                7     0    0,  3     9  11 

So  th&t  although  the  quantity  carried  per  mile  of  line  open  was 
greater  on  the  Madras  Railway,  the  receipts  per  ton  were  far 
less.  The  only  satisfactory  feature  of  the  returns  is  that  the 
extent  of  traffic  of  all  kinds  grows  every  successive  half  year. 
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THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  INDUS  AT  ATTOCK. 
Punjab  Selections,  Vol,  IV.,  No.  3. 

1860. 

This  selection  consists  of  the  correspondence  of  Major  Robert- 
son, Officiating  Superintendent  of  the  Lahore  and  Peahawur  Road, 
and  of  Captain  Taylor,  Executive  Engineer,  Nowshera,  with  the 
Punjab  and  Supreme  Governments,  containing  projects  for  im- 
proving the  passage  of  the  Indus  at  Attock.  A  bridge-of-boats  is 
maintained  at  Attock  for  7  or  8  months  of  the  year,  and  no  im- 

Erovement  whatever  is  then  required  ;  but  the  ferry  during  the 
ot  months  is  both  tedious  and  dangerous. 
I. — Major  Robertson  suggests  a  Steam  Ferry.    The  boat  used 
must  be  capable  of  being  worked  up  to  a  speed  of  17  miles  an 
hour,  as  the  current  runs  at  13.    To  be  manageable  its  extreme 
.  length  should  not  exceed   100  feet,  its  breadth  14  feet,  nor  its 
draught  3  feet.  The  boat  would  not  give  a  displacement  of  more 
than  from  50  to  55  tons,  and  would  require  engines  of  50  horse 
power.     Of  such  boats  there  should  be  three.    As  the  river  rises 
and  falls  within  a  limit  of  50  feet,  a  floating  stage  for  communi- 
cation with^the  shore  would  be  required.    A  basin,  or  wet  dock, 
to  secure  the  boats,  must  be  constructed  below  the  fort.  The  total 
cost  would  be 
3  Steamers,         ...  ...  ...  ...     Rs.  1,53,000 

3  Landing  stages  and  wet  dock,  ...  ...     3,45,000 

Maintenance,  at  5  per  cent,  equal  to  a  capital  of     4,18,400 

7,63,400 

But  a  wire  suspension  foot  bridge,  on  masonry  piers  and  abut- 
ments, constructed  so  as  to  be  suitable  for  a  full  cart  roadway 
suspension  bridge,  might  be  constructed  across  the  Indus  for 
about  two  lakhs  of  rupees.  If  we  retain  the  Trans- Indus  ter- 
ritory we  must  have  a  permanent  bridge  over  the  river.  A  foot 
bridge  would  be  the  first  step  to  it. 

II. — Captain  F.  S..  Taylor  suggests  another  scheme  on  a 
smaller  scale.  He  would  keep  the  present  establishfnent  of  six 
boats  of  five  tons  burden,  manned  by  six  men  each,  and  making 
four  trips  a  day  each.  It  is  generally  sufficient  for  the  traffic 
and  fails  only  in  bad  weather  or  on  an  emergency.  In  acl- 
dition  he  would  build  ^two  small  steamers  of  30  or  40  tons 
burden,  worked  by  engines  of  20  or  30  horse  power:  They 
hhould  ply  on  the  common  ferry  line,  and  their  power  would 
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be  amply  sufficient  to  fetch  across  the  river  in  all  weathers. 
They  should  be  screws  with  a  draught  of  2^  feet.  Ti^ey  could 
be  built  and  fitted  at  Attock  with  engines  from  Bombay^  in  one 
season^  at  a  cost  of  Ks.  12^000  each.  They  would  require  a 
European  overseer  and  a  second  class  hand  on  salaries  of  Bs. 
150  and  80  respectively.  Such  a  ferry  would  be  more  useful 
than  a  permanent  bridge^  which  an  enemy  might  destroy. 
Peshawur  holds  a  strong  force^  but  it  is  the  farthest  point  of 
our  dominions^  and  were  our  flank  turned  from  one  of  the  other 
passes  in  the  Derajat,  a  retreat  might  be  necessary  for  a  lime. 
The  new  gunboats  prepared  by  Messrs.  George  Bennie  and 
Sons  for  the  Indian  Government  should  be  used.  The  one 
about  to  be  sent  to  Mooltan  might  be  tried  on  the  Indus. 

III. — Major  Robertson  proposes  another  plan — to  drive  a 
tunnel  under  the  bed  of  the  Indus  through  rock,  at  a  proba- 
ble oos^t  of  about  5  lakhs  of  rupees.  There  would  not  be  the 
49ame  difficulties  as  in  the  case  of  the  Thames  Tunnel,  which  was 
carried  through'  the  loam  and  silt  of  the  bed  of  the  river.  ^  At 
the  best  spot  for  the  tunnel  the  widtl^  of  the  river  is  1,216 
feet.  The  rock  is  at  no  point  40  feet  under  the  low  cold  wea- 
ther surface  of  the  river ;  and  allowing  a  safe  thickness  of  rock 
^  between  the  roof  of  the  tunnel  and  bed  of  the  river,  he  fixes  the 
upper  level  of  the  excavation  at  60  feet  under  low  water  mark. 
The  dimensions  proposed  for  the  tunnel  inside,  are  24  feet  wide 
by  20  feet  in  height,  and  a  lining  under  the  river  of  brick  ma- 
sonry 2  feet  thick.  This  places  the  formation  level  of  the  road- 
way 82  feet  under  the  low  level ;  and  placing  the  entrances  100 
feet  above  this  level  for  safety,  there  are  182  feet  to  descend  and 
ascend.  The  gradient  proposed  is  1  in  20 ;  rather  steep  for 
railway  traffic,  but  offering  no  difficulties  to  ordinary  traffic. 
The  total  length  would  be  7,215  feet  with  10  shafts  9  feet  in  ^ 
diameter  for  ventilation.  The  time  of  execution  would  not  exceed 
4  years.  To  test  the  feasibility  of  the  work  he  proposes  a  small 
drift  gallery  under  the  bed  of  the  river  at  a  cost  of  Bs.  9,634. 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Punjab  recommends  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  to  sanction  this  drift  gallery.  On  the  5th 
March  1859,  he  is  informed  that  with  so  many  important  un- 
finished works  spread  over  the  country,  the  Government  is  com- 
pelled to  decline  sanction  to  a  work,  which,  however  useful,  is  - 
not  of  that  emergent  character  that  alone  at  this  time  would  jus- 
tify the  requisite  expenditure^  At  the  same  time  the  Govern- 
ment approves  of  that  portion  of  Captain  Taylor's  proposal  which 
has  reference  to  the  experimental  use  of  one  of  the  new  river 
gun-boats  for  the  ferry  at  Attock,  and  promises  to  make  a  fur- 
ther communication  on  the  subject  when  it  is  known  whether 
any  of  the  gun-boats  are  available  on  the  Indus. 
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THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  OUDE. 
First  Report,  to  March,  1859. 


Parliamentary  Papers. 

This  report  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Montgomery,  the  Chief 
Commissioner,  previous  to  relinquishing  his  office  in  March 
1859.  As  the  first  report  since  the  annexation  of  the  Province 
it  notices  many  subjects  of  general  interest  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  usual  annual  review  of  an  administration. 

I. — OUDE  BEFORE  ITS  FINAL  SUBJUGATION. 

Physical  Outlines  and  Products,  8fc, — Oude  is  situate  in  the 
centre  of  the  great  sub-Himalayan  valley>  drained  by  the  river 
Ganges  and  its  tributaries,  and  extending  from  E.  longitude 
73°  16'  to  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Brahmputra  at 
the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
lower  ranges  of  the  Himalayan  chain,  its  opposite  limit  is  clearly 
defined  by  the  river  Ganges.  An  irregular  line  running  from 
the  Ganges  near  Futtehgurh  to  the  Philibheet  Terai  above 
Khyreegurh,  separates  Oudh  from  Eohilcund  on  the  west,  and 
on  the  east  a  similar  demarcation,  extending  from  the  Ganges 
across  the  Gogra  to  the  Nepal  Hills,  defines  the  eastern  boun- 
daries of  the  older  districts  of  Jounpore,  Azimghur,  and  Goruck- 
pore.  In  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  the  Province  of  Oudh 
Kes  obliquely  on  the  map,  stretching  from  the  80th  to  the  83rd 
meridian  of  E.  longitude,  and  25°  40'  to  28th  parallel  of  north 
latitude,  giving  a  superficial  area  of  about  23,924  square  miles. 
Its  climate  varies.  On  the  west  the  dry  winds  parch  the  soil ; 
on  the  south-east  the  moisture  of  the  eastern  winds  cover  it 
^ith  a  pleasing  verdure.  The  sub-montane  jungles,  known 
as  the  Terai,  are  deadly,  but  the  country  between  the  Gogra 
and  the  Himalayas  yields  exuberant  crops.  The  rivers  Goomtee, 
Sai,  Chonka  and  Gogra  intersect  the  length  of  the  Province  in 
parallel  course.  Steamers  can  ply  on  the  Gogra  as  far  up  as 
Byram  Ghat.  The  sinuosities  of  the  Goomtee  limit  commer- 
cial navigation ;  the  other  streams  are  mere  rivulets,  except  the 
^ptee  which  is  a  mountain  torrent.  Of  timber  trees  such  as 
toon,  sissoo,  sal  and  teak  there  is  a  plentiful  growth. 

The  population,  of  whjch  no  census  has  yet  been  taken,  is 
estimated  at  8  millions.  Of  Brahmin  castes  there  are  many  sub- 
divisions*. The  highest  rank  is  assigned  to  the  Missur,  Shukul, 
Tewarryi  Dube,  yhathak,  Pande,  Upudhya,  aiidC\xo\3\i^'>\iXiV 
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there  are  113  other  tribes  all  carefully  graduated  in  the  Brah- 
minical  scale.  The  Baiswarrah  Rajpoots  claim  to  be  of  ancient 
stock,  sprung  from  one  Tilok  Chund,  who  came  from  Oojain  in  the 
days  when  Malwa  was  governed  by  Vickramajeet,  or  about  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  His  two  grandsons  settled 
themselves^  the  one  in  the?  village  of  Nybussa  and  the  other 
in  Symbunsee  near  to  Oonao.  Another  branch  is  widely,  spread 
under  the  names  of  Bains,  Bhall,  Sultan,  Kauhpuria,  Suruj- 
bunsi,  Chttndrbunsi.  From  these  two  castes  the  Company  drew 
40,000  of  its  finest  men.  Mahomedan  communities  of  Sheikhs, 
Syuds,  Moghuls,  and  Afghans  are  to  be  found  throughout  the 
Province,  and  there  are  a  few  families  originally  sprung  from 
Hindoo  stock,  whose  ancestors  embraced  the  faith  of  the  con- 
querors, but  who  still  adhere  to  the  rites  and  customs  regatding 
inheritance,  marriage,  and  tenure  of  land,  which  are  observed 
by  their  Hindoo  brethren.  The  aborigines  are  found  among 
the  lowest  class  of  cultivators,  the  Passees,  Lodhis,  Koormees 
and  Kachis.  Towards  the  hills  are  the  Tharoos.  Poppy  cul- 
tivation is  extensive,  but  now  the  bulk  of  the  produce  finds  its 
way  into  the  Government  factories  at  Grhazeepore.  The 
most  important  and  lucrative  manufactures  are  of  salt,  saltpetre, 
and  soda.  The  trade  with  Nepal  consists  of  an  exchange  of 
salt  and  opium  for  the  iron,  copper,  brass  and  borax  of  the  hills. 
Wheat,  barley,  maize,  the  long-stalked  bajra,  rice  and  pulse 
,  are  staple  products ;  cereals,  oil,  sugar-cane,  indigo  and  cotton 
are  produced  in  abundance. 

Ancient  History. — Oude  is  first  mentioned  in  Menu  as  Pan- 
chala^  or  Cunya  Cubja.  Its  capital,  Ajoodya,  was  the  birth- 
place and  seat  of  a  race  of  Kings  who  boasted  descent  from  the 
Sun  and  Moon,  and  ruling  over  Oudh  proper  and  the  country 
between  the  Jumna  and  Ganges,  are  now  claimed  as  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  Princes  of  all  other  countries  in  India.  The  far- 
famed  Kama  was  its  kinf^:  two  or  three  centuries  before  Christ ; 
sixty  princes  ruled  after  him,  when  the  seat  of  empire  was  trans- 
ferred to  Kanouj.  '  The  boundaries  of  this  new  kingdom  extend- 
ed at  one  time  as  far  as  the  Chumbul  and  to  Ajmir,  and  were 
maintained  till  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Hindoo  dynasty,  in 
A.  D.  1193,  by  the  Moosulman  conquerors. 

Then  it  became  part  of  the  Delhi  empire.  In  Akbar's  divi- 
sion of  his  territory  it  became  a  Soobah  and  was  governed  by  a 
Viceroy.  The  founder  of  its  dynasty  was  Saadut  Khan  Boorhan 
ulMulk,  originally  a  merchant  of  Khoorasan,  who  rose  to  high 
military  command  in  the  reign  of  Mahomed  Shah,  A.  D.  1720, 
and  attained  to  such  power  in  his  Province  that  he  not  only  re- 
pelled the  attack  of  a  powerful  enemy,  but  marched  with  a  con- 
siderable force  to  the  aid  of  his  Royal  Master  when  invaded  by 
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Jfadir  Shah^  King  of  Persia.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew 
Sufdur  Jung  who  ruled  for  15  years,  and  died  at  Fyzabad  in 
1754;  he  by  Shujah-ood-Dowla,  who  with  the  son  of  the  Em- 
peror Alung^er  II.,  besieged  Patna  and  seized  Allahabad  in 
1758,  was  created  Wuzir  by  the  Prince  when  he  became  em- 
peror and  was  defeated  by  the  British  at  the  battle  of  Buxar 
in  1768.  '  By  his  treaty  with  Clive  he  made  over  Corah  and 
Allahabad  to  the  Emperor.  In  1774,  being  unable  to  recover 
from  the  Hohillas  a  sum  of  40  lakhs  of  rupees,  the  price  of  his 
aid  in  expelling  the  Mahrattas  from  Kohilcund,  Shujah-o6d- 
dowlah  obtained  the  help  of  the  British  troops,  for  whose  ser- 
vice and  protection  he  agreed  to  pay  an  annual  sum.  Shortly . 
after  this  he  died,  on  26th  January  1775,  at  Fyzabad,  the  capi- 
tal of  his  dominions.  Asaph-ood-dowlah  ruled  from  1775  to 
1797,  and  changed  the  seat  of  Government  from  Fyzabad  to 
Lucknow.  Wajir  Aly,  who  succeeded,  reigned  till  1798,  when 
he  was  deposed  by  Saadut  Ali  Khan.  A  treaty  was  entered 
into  by  this  Wajir,  whereby  he  agreed  to  give  an  annual  sub- 
sidy of  76  lakhs,  in  payment  of  the  troops  kept  up  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  power,  and  to  make  over  the  fort  of  Allahabad  to 
the  British*  As  this  and  other  conditions  were  not  fulfilled, 
Wajir  liquidated  his  debt  by  ceding  to  the  Company  the  pro- 
vinces South  of  the  Ganges  and  Rohilcund,  yielding  an  estimat- 
ed revenue  of  £1,350,000  sterling. 

Saadut  Ally  Khan  died  in  1814  ftnd  was  succeeded  by  Ghazee- 
ood-deen  Hyder,  who  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  King  in  1819  and 
died  in  1827.  His  son  Naseer-ood-deen  Hyder  spent  his  days  in  de- 
bauchery, and  died  7th  July,  1837.   The  Queen  mother  attempted 
to  wreat  the  Crown  for  her  favourite  son,  Mounna  Jan.     The  at- 
^nipt  was  successfully  resisted  by  Col.  Low,  the  Resident ;  the 
Queen  mother  and  her  boy  were  sent  to  honourable  confinement 
^n  Chunar,  and  Mahomed  Ally  Shah  put  on  the  throne.  After  a 
reign  (listinguisjhed   by  comparative  economy,  he  died  in  1842. 
i*e  was   succeeded  by   his   son    Amjid  Ally  Shah  who  reigned 
without  governing   till   his   death   in    1847,  and  he  by  his  son 
Wajid  AlbjT  Shah,  the  last  King.  The  internal  history  is  summed 
^P  in  these  words  ; — "  Uniform  extravagance  and  unparalleled 
profligacy,  the  grossest  abuse    of  kingly   power,  and  the  most 
Wtless  disregard  to  justice,  and  that  paternal  care  of  his  sub- 
jects, which   in  every  country  forms  the  bond  of  union  between 
the  King  and  his  people,  earnest  and  unceasing  remonstrances 
from  the  Governor  General  of  India,  in  person  and  through  his 
^^deiit,  and  the  callous  response  of  dissipated  monarchs." 

Revenue  Collection  under  the  Oude  Government^  was  chiefly  from 
^^i.  The  proprietary  of  every  village  paid  in  some  cases  direct 
to  the  Treasurj^  in  others  through  Talookdar8,v?\ioVi^N^«^^Xx^^\j, 
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ttnalogy  to  the  Barons  of  the  West.  Saadat  Khan  collected  hid 
revenues  carefully.  But  in  time  a  class  of  Chuckladars  or  Collec- 
tors grew  up  who  were  not  supervised.  For  bribes  they  made 
over  to  Talookdars  the  villages  of  independent  holders,  and  so 
increased  the  power  of  the  former.  The  revenues  of  the  few 
Crown  estates  were  lucrative^  because  they  were  paid  direct 
The  simplest  system  under  which  the  Zemindar  paid  was  the 
Huzoor  Tehseel.  He  paid  the  quota  fixed  by  the  King  direct 
into  the  treasury.  Out  of  a  revenue  of  a  million  and  a  quarter 
only  9  lakhs,  however,  were  collected  in  this  way.  The  Izarah 
was  a  farming  lease  system,  by  which  the  king  received  with- 
out trouble  a  certain  income,  and  the  Collector  was  allowed  full 
scope  for  exaction.  If  the  Chuckladar  and  Talookdar  com- 
bined, the  ryots  were  plundered ;  if  they  were  in  opposition, 
rebellion  and  war  prevailed.  Twice,  in  the  time  of  Col.  Baillie 
-and  of  Col.  Low,  the  British  induced  the  kings  to  try  the  Amanee 
or  trust  management,  but  twice  it  failed.  But  in  1847  it  was  again 
tried  and  found  to  be  as  bad  as  the  contract  plan,  enriching  the 
Collector  instead  of  the  King.  The  Nazim  appointed  to  remit 
to  the  treasury,  not  a  fixed  bum,  but  whatever  he  could  raise, 
enjoyed  full  power  so  long  as  he  could  bribe  the  Court  people. 
As  an  instance  of  this.  In  Sooltanpore  the  Nazim  collected  27 
lakhs  nominally,  and  accounted  to  the  Crown  for  only  17,  but  far 
less  found  its  way  to  Lucknow.  He  claimed  remissions,  compensa- 
tion^ for  troops,  repairs  of  forts  and  fictitious  expenses  of  all 
sorts.  The  item  oiNankar  swelled  the  exactions  from  the  ryots  and 
did  not  add  to  the  coffers  of  the  king.  Originally  a  subsistence 
allowance  given  to  the  Collector,  it  came  to  be  a  varying  per- 
centage of  remissions.  There  was  also  the  Kubz  system.  The 
king  gave  bills  on  the  Nazim  for  the  pay  of  a.  regiment.  The 
soldiery  were  turned  loose  into  a  district,  and  the  receipt  of  the 
commandant  was  delivered  to  the  Court  as  an  item  of  revenue  pro- 
perly accounted  for.  All  evidence  goes  to  prove  that,  though  the 
iniquities  and  aggressions  of  Talookdars  were  undoubtedly  great, 
they  were  not  generally  oppressive  to  their  own  ryots,  and  were 
only  aggressive  and  cruel  towards  others,  either  because  they 
were  harassed  by  Chuckladars,  or  took  advantage  of  the  utter 
weakness  of  the  Government. 

Jvdicial  Administration  of  the  Oude  Government — "  Of  Ju- 
dicial Courts,  there  were  none  in  Oude,  save  at  the  capital,  and 
these  were  inefficient  and  venal."  Throughout  Oude,  the  whole 
Judicial  establishment  only  numbered  61  persons,  whose  aggre- 
gate pay  was .  rupees  15,672  a  year.  In  a  few  of  the  Criminal 
Courts  the  form  of  justice  and  the  law  of  the  Koran  wereladher- 
ed  to,  but  in  the  Civil  Courts  justice  was  openly  bought  and  sold. 
The  son  of  the'  High  Priest  presided  over  the  highest  Court  of 
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Judicature,  and  tried  cases  without  reference  to  the  king.  The 
profligacy  of  the  Kotwal,  or  chief  Police  Macristrate  of  the  city, 
^as  notorious.  Tiie  favourite  fiddler  held  a  Court  of  Bequests. 
In  tbe  Court  of  Civil  Judicature  for  the  trial  of  suits  the  final 
decision  was  given  in  favour  of  the  most  liberal  litigant.  A 
minor  Court  of  Civil  suits  of  small  causes,  and  many  others  of 
inferior  character  and  as  grossly  corrupt,  were  held  in  the  city. 
One  Court  was  specially  held  for  the  receipt  and  investigation  of 
sepoys'  petitions,  received  through  the  Kesident  from  the  sol- 
diers of  Ae  British  Army.  The  Nazims  of  Provinces  had  power 
to  administer  a  summary  kind  of  justice.  The  grossest  crimes 
were  compounded  for  by  a  simple  fine.  The  talookdars  adminis- 
tered a  rude  kind  of  justice  to  their  tenants.  Those  of  Gonda 
and  Sultanpore  enjoyed  the  privilege  from  the  King  of  Delhi  of 
conferring  the  title  of  Rajah.  Akbar  Navees  or  neWs-writers  were 
employed  by  Government  to  report  on  the  proceedings  of  each 
[  functionary.  They  were  of  course  grossly  corrupt,  so  much  so 
that  the  office  of  "  Head  Newsman"  was  sold  by  contract.  The 
remonstrances  of  the  Resident  at  last  put  an  end  to  this  mock- 
ery of  all  justice.  The  Police,  with  the  exception  of  those  under 
European  Officers  on  the  frontier,  were  equally  corrupt.  That  part 
of  the  Army  not  commanded  by  European  Officers  was  without 
drill,  discipline,  or  decent  apparel,  received  barely  Ks.  3  a  month 
Aud  that  generally  in  arrears,  and  was  kept  only  to  overawe 
refractory  landholders.  In  spite  of  inherent  evils  the  regiments 
under  Captains  Bunbury,  Orr,  Barlow  and  Magness  were  efficient. 
The  Paymaster's  office  in  the  Army  was  like  the  news-writer's 
dfepartment  in  the  Civil  police. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  Kubz  collection  the  Lakulamee  and 
the  Woosulee  Kubz.     Under  the  Lakulamee  contract,  the  Com- 
mandant of  a    regiment    agreed  to    pay  to  the  Government 
tax-gatherer    a    certain    fixed    amount,    for  which   the  estate 
was  declared  to  be    liable.     Under    the    second    system,  the 
Commandant    was    informed    of    the    balance    due    from  the 
«tate^  and  merely  pledged  himself  to  recover  whatever  he  could. 
^^^  country  was  thus  devastated,  and  women  and  children  of- 
^^  sold  into  slavery.     The  size  and  cost  of  the  military  forces 
f^tained  by  the  Kings  of  Oudh  were  never  fairly  estimated, 
^  they  varied  from  40,000  to  80,000   men.     In  Wajid  Ali 
Wiah*8  time.  Colonel  Sleeman  placed  the  nominal  returns  of  the 
^'^y  of  all  ranks  at  59,000  men,  at  a  cost  of  42  lakhs  of  rupees, 
*?^   the  Civil  Police  at  22,000  men,  involving  an  expenditure  of 
^^^  lakhs  ;'thu8  51  lakhs  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  annual  revenue, 
rt^*^^  expended  in  its  actual  collection,  irrespective  of  the  cost  of 
*^gher  -eBtablishments. 


Misgovernment  and  Annexation, — There  was  but  one  road  from 
Cawnpore  to  Lucknow,  but  5  permanent  bridges  and  these  di- 
lapidated. Though  the  flow  of  wealth  was  into  Oude,  Luck- 
now  alone  was  cared  for.  The  people  were  oppressed  and 
the  troops  starved^  but  the  King  had  always  secret  treasures 
and  his  ministers  were  men  of  unbridled  cupidity.  Illegal 
incomes  from  the  sale  of  appointments  amounted  to  21  lakhs 
a  year,  of  which  the  Prime  Minister  alone  received  13  and 
the  Finance  Minister  3.  For  50  years,  and  more,  it  was 
the  painful  but  important  duty  of  each  succeeding  Resident  to 
plead  the  cause  of  the  ryot,  and  point  out  the  excesses  of  the 
Monarch  ;  and  a  pressing  part  of  each  Governor  General's  duties 
was  to  adjure  in  solemn  terms  the  rulers  of  Oudh  to  cast  aside 
the  frivolities  and  follies  of  a  voluptuous  Court,  and  bestir  them- 
selves to  the  discharge  of  the  paramount  duties  of  Government. 
On  the  6th  February  1856  Oudh  was  ti"ansferred  to  the  Com- 
pany. 

Administration  from  Annexation  to  Mutiny, -r^The  last  Resident 
at  the  Court  of  Lucknow   was  Major  General  Sir  James  Out- 
ram.     On  the  incorporation  of  Oude  with  the  British  Empire, 
he   was   appointed   by   the   Governor    General  the  first   Chief 
Commissioner    for  its   affairs.     In   subordination   to   him  were 
appointed  a  Judicial  and  a  Financial  Commissioner,  Comjnis- 
sioners   of  Division,  Deputy  Commissioners,  assistants  and  ex- 
tra assistants,  and  the  administration  was  to  be  conducted  as 
far  as  possible  in  accordance  with  the  system  which  had  proved 
80  successful  in  the  Punjab.    The  country  was  to  be  divided  into 
4  Commissionerships,  these  into  5  districts,   each  under  a  De- 
puty Commissioner,  aided  by  assistants  and  extra  assistants.  For 
the  management  of  the  Police  and  the  administration  of  Criminal 
Justice   in   the  cities  of   Lucknow  and   Fyzabad,  two  special 
Military  .Assistants  were  appointed;   an  Inspectorship  of  Jails 
was  authorized,  and  a  department  of  Public  Works  organized. 
Trustworthy  native  officials  were  summoned  from  the  older  pro- 
vinces.    The  divisions  were  Fyzabad,  Lucknow,  JiJ^hyrabad  and 
Baraitch.  The  Commissioners  and  their  staff  were  warned  that  the 
revenue  would  be  forestalled  by  an  impoverished  Goverament,  and 
were  directed  to  collect  from  the  standing  crop  and  sequestrate  it 
if  necessary  to  enforce  payment.   <  The  land  revenue  was  then  to 
be  settled  summarily  for  3  years   with  the  parties  actually  in 
possession,  without  any  recognition  of  proprietary  right.     The 
assessments  were  to  be  moderate,  and  were  twice  lowered  in  some 
cases.     One  per  cent,  on  the  demand  was  levied  for  a  road  fund, 
and  provision  was  made  for  the  village  police.    The  consideration 
the  claims  of  Talookdars  and  middlemen  was  to  be  made  the 
'^ct  of  judicial  trial. 
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I         The  Tehseels,  or  sub-divisions  of  districts,  were  made  to  com- 
prise villages  yieldiDg  an  aggregate  of  between  2  and  3  lakhs. 
rolice  posts  were  established  at  convenient  distances;  towns 
were  protected   by  an   efficient  constabulary,  and  the  lines  of 
communication  were  carefully  guarded ;   the  landholders  wera 
called  upon  to  give  up  their  guns ;  jails,  public  offices,  and  Go- 
vernment dispensaries  were  located  in  such  buildings  as  were 
found  to  be  available.     Transit  duties  were  abolished,  and  the 
petty  exactions  of  oppressive  landholders  were  suppressed.    The 
municipal  charges  for  watch  and  ward  were  defrayed  by  the 
levy  of  a  moderate  octroL     As  in  the  Punjab  all  land  claims 
were  heard  by  the  Settlement  Officer.     Where  there  was  pro- 
per  proof,  where  deeds  had  been  granted  by  the  Nawab  or  King,, 
where  uninterrupted  possession  for  3  generations-  or  20  years 
was  established,  where  there  were  moderate  endawments  of  re- 
%ious  establishments  or  public  buildings,  rent-free  tenure  was 
ftUowed.     Military  grants  were  resumed.     Special  claims  were 
<lecided  on  their  merits.     The  establishments  of  the  ex-regal 
Court  were  paid  up  and  pension  claims  enquired  into,  the  li- 
'oits  of  the  ealt-producing  districts  were  defined,  and  separate 
^ntracts  given  for  tlie  manufacture.    The  old  monopoly  of  salt- 
petre was  kept  up,  and  realised  Ks.  52,000  for  one  year.     The- 
North  West  Abkaree  system  was  put  in  force.     The  Punjab 
system  of  Forest  conservancy  was  carried  out,  and  the  same  sys- 
^na  of  administering  justice.     A  Military  Police  of  3  S.egiment& 
®*  Infantry  and  9  Troops  of  Cavalry  was  organised,  subordinate 
*^  a  Superintendent  of  Police.     The  Civil  Police  was  formed 
^^  the  model  of  the  older  pfovinces.  The  Judicial  Commission- 
aire might  pass  sentence  of  imprisonment  or  transportation  for  life> 
*J^d  of  death  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Chief  Commissioner.. 
Y^mmissi oners  of  divisions  could  imprison  or  transport  for  periods 
^hort  of  life,  and  deliver  judgment  in  cases  in  the  lower  Court 
!f«ere  a  sentence  not  exceeding  9  years  was  awardable.     The 
deputy  Commissioner  had  the  powers  of  a  Magistrate,  and 
^.^Id  sentence  to  three  years'  imprisonment*     Assistant  Com- 
missioners of  the  Ist,  2d,  and  3d  class  were  empowered  to  exer- 
^8e  fuU^  partial,  or  restricted  powers,  according  as  they  had 
^*^ed  both,  or  one,  or  no  examinations.     For  the  disposal  of 
f^^^y  cases  of  misdemeanor^  and  for  the  general  convenience  of 
^  public,  some  of  the  Tehseeldars  in  the  districts  were  invest- 
^  "With  limited  judicial  powers,  to  hear  and  decide  charges  of 
rj^ult,  abuse,  and  petty  lai^eny.     Prisons  were  established. 
in*      Punjab ,  Civil  Code  was  introduced,  save  where  the  lex  loci 
^^^rfered;   Small  Cause  Courts  also  were  established.    Both 
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parties  had  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  highest  authority.  The  sta- 
tute of  limitation  was  at  first  12  and  then  reduced  to  6  years. 

Occupation  of  Oude. — To  prevent  the  possibility  of  arm- 
ed opposition,  a  strong  force  was  assembled  at  Cawnpore; 
H.  M.'8  32nd  held  Lucknow  supported  by  artillery ;  and  sepoy 
regiments  with  native  artillery  garrisoned  Seetapore,  Fyzabad, 
Sooltanpore  and.  Gonda.  But  the  p'eople  seemed  to  be  favour- 
able ;  the  King  acquiesced ;  he  disbanded  his  troops  and  export- 
ed them  to  good  behaviour.  A  threatened  commotion  in  Luck- 
now  caused  by  Moulvees  was  put  down  by  the  civil  authorities, 
a  seditious  Moulvee  at  Fyzabad  was  seized^  though  not  without 
bloodshed ;  dacoits  were  caught,  and  a  noted  outlaw,  Fuzl  All, 
was  destroyed.  General  Sir  James  Outram  early  left  the  Pro- 
vince for  England,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Jack- 
son ;  he  again  left  in  March  1857,  and  his  place  was  supplied 
by  Sir  Henry  Lawrence.  The  ex-King  had  gone  with  his 
suite  to  Calcutta,  and  the  remnants  of  his  Court  were  settled 
in  Lucknow.  District  oflBcers  were  everywhere  busied  with 
settlements,  civil  courts,  and  public  improvements.  The  re- 
bellion broke  out  from  June  to  November  1S57.  All  Oude 
was  in  arms.  The  exceptions  were  Koer  Hurdeo  Buksh, 
who  helped  the  Futtegurh  garrison  and  received  English  fugi- 
tives; Roostum  Shah  of  Dehra,  who  passed  on  the  fugitive  officers 
from  Sooltanpore  to  Jounpore;  Ajeet  Singh  who  delivered  42 
English  prisoners  safely  into  Allahabad  ;  Rajah  Drig  Bijye  Singh, 
chieftain  of  the  Baiswarra  Rajpoots,  who  saved  the  4  survivors 
of  Cawnpore  ;  and  the  Rajah  of  Bulinampore  who  escorted  the 
families  who  fled  from  Gonda  and  Baraitch  into  Goruckpore. 
Rajah  Maun  Singh  was  the  most  influential  of  the  Talookdars. 
He  and  his  ancestors,  as  Chuckladars,  acquired  extensive  terri- 
tory; and  on  annexation  he  was  dispossessed  of  nearly  the 
whole.  In  May  1857  he  was  confined  in  Fyzabad  for  arrears  of 
revenue.  Speedily  set  free  he  received  the  oflScers  who  fled 
from  Fyzabad  into  his  fort  of  Shahgunge.  At  once  the  proprie- 
tors of  villages  who  had  received  their  lands  acknowledged  his 
feudal  superiority.  His  subsequent  defection  to  the  side  of  the 
enemy,  his  attack  on  the  Residency,  his  vacillation  and  hesitation 
finally  to  surrender,  greatly  dimmed  the  bright  service  rendered 
at  the  outset.     All  these  have  been  rewarded. 

Reconquest  of  Oude. — After  the  relief  of  the  garrison.  Gener- 
al Outram  kept  a  hold  on  the  province  for  4  months  at  Alum 
Bagh.  In  March  1858  the  Commander-in-Chief  captured  the 
rebel  city.  The  Governor  General  then  issued  a  proclamation 
to  all  landholders  of  Oude,  demanding  their  submission,  and  de- 
claring confiscation  as  the  just  sentence  of  rebellion.     Mr.  R. 
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Alontgomery  was  appointed  Chief  CommissioDer  in  April  1858. 
He  spared  no  pains  to  make  known  to  the  people  that  timely 
submission  and  faithful  obedience  to  the  paramount  power  would 
stay  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  confiscation ;  and  from 
every  part  of  Oude,  with  a  few  exceptions^  a  ready  response  was 
sent  to  Lucknow.  In  some  cases  this  was  not  sincere,  in  others  we 
could  not  take  advantage  of  it  The  most  loyal  were  intimidated 
by  the  cruelties  of  the  rebel  party  from  rendering  us  assistance. 
Early  in  April,  General  Sir  H.  Grant  marched  with  a  column 
towards  the  north-west  of  Lucknow,  describing  a  circle  the  ra- 
dius of  which  was  about  35  miles,  clearing  the  country  as  he 
advanced.  Immediately  afterwards  General  Walpole  marched 
for  Bareilly,  in  Kohilcund,  passing  through  Sundeela,  Kohya, 
and  Palee,  to  Shahjehanpore.  The  temper  of  the  landholders  of 
Western  Oude  was  not  unfavourable  to  our  rule,  and  civil  offi- 
cers were  sent  to  receive  their  submission.  In  May  General 
Grant  defeated  the  Begum  at  Nawabgunge,  in  July  he  occupied 
Fyzabad,  and  relieved  Maun  Singh  in  Shahgunge.  His  ad- 
vance on  Sooitanpore,  which  was  simultaneous  with  the  movement 
of  a  force  from  Allahabad  on  Perta,bgurh,  at  once  caused  civil 
government  to  be  established  in  the  districts  of  Duriabad,  Fy- 
zabad and  Sooitanpore.  In  August  the  military  police  effected 
a  lodgment  in  Sundeela,  and  outposts  were  established  at  Jub- 
rowlee,  Poorwa  and  Mohan.     The  rebels  held  the  rest. 

In  March  a  body  of  Military  Police  had  been  sanctioned,  to 
be  raised  by  Major  Bruce,  C.  B.,  of  5  cavalry  and  12  infantry 
regiments,  the  former  793  and  the  latter  600  strong.  They 
were  recruited  from  Sikhs,  Pasees,  Jats,  Afghans,  Koormees, 
Chumars,  and  other  sturdy  men,  without  distinction  of  caste  or 
creed.  Sir  John  Lawrence  raised  the  Sikh  levies. ,  The  force 
was  made  efficient  in  6  months,  and  from  June  to  Novem- 
ber, when  Lord  Clyde  took  the  field,  were  engaged  in  16  actions, 
in  6  of  which  they  alone  were  opposed  to  the  enemy.  A  body 
was  attached  to  every  column  which  marched  through  Oude. 
The  KupporthooUa  Contingent,  which  volunteered  to  the  extent 
of  2,000,  fought  6  actions  and  took  10  guns  from  the  enemy. 

Lord  Clyde  took  the  field  in  November.  The  Queen's  Pro- 
clamation preceded  all  military  operations.  Its  merciful  terms, 
the  release  of  upwards  of  100  prisoners  who  had  been  confined 
for  simple  rebellion  in  tlie  Lucknow  gaol,  and  the  steady  advance 
of  an  irresistible  army,  speedily  proved  the  sincerity  of  the  of- 
fers of  Government  and  the  hopelessness  of  opposition.  Hajah 
Lall  Madhoo  yielded  first ;  Benee  Madhoo,  after  a  stand  at  Doon- 
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dea  Khera^  fled  to  Nepal ;  :6nally  all  the  rebels  faltered  and  fle J. 
By  the  close  of  1858,  Oude  was  cleared  of  rebellion. 

In  4  months  the  Province,  which  had  been  a  surging  sea  of  rebel* 
iion  and  strife,  was  in  a  state  of  profound  peace  and  safety.    The 
people  were  disarmed,  and  the  forts  dismantled.  Up  to  12th  I^e- 
"fcruary  1859,  the  following  were  the  results  ; — 

Cannons        ..  ..>  ...  378 

Firearms        ...  ...  ^•.      134,517 

Swords  ...  .k.  ...      444,074 

-Spears  ...  ...  ...       32,111 


Total  ...  >^.      611,080 

Miscellaneous  arms      ...  .%.      364,976 


Total  ...  ...      976,056 

'Calculatisg  the  population  of  Oude  at  the  least  at  five,  and  pro- 
bably eight,  millions  of  souls,  two  millions  may  be  computed  as 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  from  every  one  of  these  one  wea- 
pon at  least  may  be  expected.  The  work  therefore  must  be  yet 
carried  on  for  years.  The  number  of  forts  in  Oudh  is  not  less 
than  1,400,  and  of  those  756  were  entirely  levelled;  the 
remainder  are  being  rapidly  destroyed.  Around  every  fort,  to 
the  extent  of  400  yards  square,  all  jungle  was  completely 
cut  down,  and  through  the  rest  broad  roads  were  everywhere 
made ;  the  whole  will  foe  gradually  cleared  and  brought  under  cul- 
tivation. 

II.    Oude  since  its  final  Subjugation. 

Judicial  Police. — In  October  1858  the  number  of  the  governing 
members  in  the  province  was  reduced ;  the  duties  of  finance  fell 
to  the^  Chief  Commissioner,  in  addition  to  the  organization  and 
direction  of  the  police,  both  military  and  detective,  as  well  as 
the  control  over  all  public  works.  To  the  Judicial  Commis- 
sioner was  given  the  entire  exercise  of  judicial  functions,  and 
the  duty  of  carrying  into  effect  the  system  of  judicial  adminis- 
tration, with  the  management  of  all  jails.  The  Bombay  and 
Madras  system  of  police  was  introduced ;  the  executive  police 
being  separated  from  all  connexion  with  the  magisterial  branch 
of  administration.  By  making  use  of  the  military  police  al- 
ready existing,  who  cost  per  annum  Rs.  26,66,490,  there  was 
a  saving  on  the  mixed  system  before  the  mutiny  of  Rs.  2,12,414. 
It  is  2L  sine  qua  non  in  every  landholder's  tenure  that  he  assist 
the  state  in  suppressing  crime.     In  July  a  body  of  constabulary 
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was  given  to  Lucknow  modelled  on  the  London  system.  To 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  village  watchmen  they  were  placed 
under  the  Chief  of  Police.  The  changes  and  advantages  of 
the  reformed  system  are  these ;  — 

The  military  and  civil  rural  police  are  separatee!  from  the 
judiciary,  and  placed  under  the  direct  superintendence  of 
English  officers  specially  selected  for  this  duty. 

They  are  controlled  and  disciplined  on  an  uniform  plan,  and 
can  be  massed  together  in  regiments  or  spread  out  over  the 
country,  as  occasion  requires. 

Being  purely  executive,  the  police  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  preparation  of  preliminary  proceedings  in  a  case. 
The  quasi-judicial  capacity  of  police  officers  under  the  old  sys- 
tem is  entirely  done  away  with,  and  Thannahdars  are  no  longer 
required.  The  parties  to  a  case  are  taken  at  once  direct  to  the 
nearest  Magisterial  Courts. 

These  Courts  are  established  at  convenient  distances  over  the 
county,  Tehseeldars,  native  officials  employed  in  the  coUec- 
.  tion  of  the  revenue,  are  invested  with  judicial  powers  as  Deputy 
Magistrates,  to  receive  and  try  petty  criminal  charges,  or  to 
investigate  and  report  to  the  Magistrate's  Court  all  serious  cases 
ofurime. 

These  Deputy  Magistrates  are  responsible  for  the  portion  of 
tue  country  subjected  to  their  control,  subordinate  to  the  gene- 
ral superintendence  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  district. 

The  jurisdiction  of  each  Tehseeldar  acting  in  the  capacity  of 

*  Peputy  Magistrate,  extends  over  an  average  area  of  400  square 
miles. 

The  village  police  are  organized,  well  paid,  and  rendered 
efficient,  whilst  the  responsibility  of  all  village  communities  is 
"gidly  enforced. 

Cnminal  Justice. — The  Special  Acts  were  extended  to  Oude. 
"^t  no  inhabitant  was  to  be  sentenced  to  capital  punishment  for 
®^ple  rebellion  ;  all  who  had  opposed  Government  prior  to  the 
^pture  of  Lucknow  were  pardoned  on  condition  of  immediate 
J^rrender.  But  even  then  it  was  necessary  to  absolve  our 
mends  from  active  allegiance,  and  to  suspend  for  a  while  severe 
*6ntence  against  our  enemies.  Thus  no  fixed  rule  could  be  main- 
^*med  throughout,  but  one  general  principle  pervaded  the  poli- 
^  of  tibie  Chief  Commissioner,  viz.,  the  most  patient  investiga- 
^^into  every  individual  case,  and  mercy  to  alWIao  Yf^ie  ?>i\\x»^ 
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of  no  deeds  of  atrocity.     The  total  number  of  persons  broufrht 

to  trial  and  capitally  executed^  was  ...  ...       23 

Transported  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  115 

Imprisonment  formless  than  three  years  ...  ...       13 

Flogged         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...       27 

Fined  *  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...       47 

Acquitted      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  139 


Total  ...  ...  ...     364 

This  leniency  was  attended  by  the  best  effects.  The  rebellion, 
however,  resulted  in  lawlessness  and  that  must  be  sternly 
put  down.  Infanticide,  never  prevented  by  the  kings  of  Oude, 
must  be  stopped.  To  prevent  serious  crime  judicial  officers 
received  extended  powers. 

Jails. — Instead  of  large  jails  in  evftry  district  the  plan  was 
adopted  of  having  one  prison  at  the  head  quarters  of  every  divi- 
sion, to  hold  about  400  prisoners,  whither  all  prisoners  sentenced 
to  terms  beyond  six  months  were  forwarded  by  the  District  Ma- 
gistrates. They  will  only  keep  a  small  lock-up  in  the  vicinity  of 
their  Courts  for  petty  offenders  whom  it  is  impolitic  to  fine  or 
flog. 

Civil  Justice. — From  June  1857  to  Ist  January  1859  all  Civil 
Courts  were  necessarily  closed.  The  Punjab  procedure  and 
principles  were  adopted.  Unlimited  right  of  appeal  was  restrict- 
ed ;  parties  were  brought  face  to  face ;  Magistrates  themselves 
took  notes  of  cases  and  recorded  their  own  decisions ;  native  influ- 
ence in.  the  Courts  was  destroyed. 

'  Land  Tax. — On  the  occupation  of  Oude  in  1856,  the  demand 
was  limited  to  50  per  cent.,  where  the  net  assets  could  be  ascer- 
tained, which  was  25  per  cent,  of  the  gross  produce.  Where  tjie 
net  assets  could  not  be  ascertained,  the  demand  of  the  Oude 
Government,  minus  nankar  and  nuzrana,  was  taken  as  the  fair 
demand.  If  the  assessment  still  pressed  heavily,  Mr.  M.  Gubbins, 
the  Financial  Commissioner,  ordered  immediate  remissions.  Nsm- 
kar  was  of  3  kinds.  "  Nankar  dehee"  implied  village  subsis- 
tence allowance,  and  was  the  portion  of  the  profits  allotted  to 
the  proprietary  of  the  village.  "  Nankar  ismee"  was  an  irregular 
abstraction  of  the  profits  in  favour  of  some  individual  proprietor, 
made  by  the  Government  collector,  wholly  without  the  sanction 
of  the  King's  Ministers.  "  Nankar  tankhai"  was  simply  the  dues 
of  the  Canoongoes,  or  other  village  ofiBicials,  levied  from  the  net^ 
profits  of  the  village.  In  place  of  these  the  fees  for  a  village 
countant  and  the  wages  of  the  watchmen  were  put  on  for  three 
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years,  the  salary  of  village  accountants  was  fixed  at  three  per  cenL 
on  the  net  profits,  or  at  six  per  cent,  on  the  rent  paid  to  Govern- 
ment. The  V7atchmen  were  chiefly  Passees.  The  settlement 
was  made  with,  not  with  the  Talookdars,  but  with  the  village 
proprietors.  It  was  very  elaborate.  Most  of  the  records, 
however,  perished  in  the  rebellion.  But  the  results  of  the 
arrangements  entered  into  with  each  district  and  village  were 
obtained  from  the  village  accountants  and  Government  officials, 
and  were  adhered  to,  except  where  some  reduction  of  the  de- 
mand was  necessary. 

But  a  very  important  change  was  made  as  regards  the 
class  of  persons  with  whom  the  settlement  was  to  be  made. 
Saadut  Ally  Khan  strove  to  break  up  the  power  of  the  Oudh 
Talookdars  but  without  success.  The  legitimate  title  of  a  talook- 
dar  was  derived  frpm  original  right  in  the  soil.  He  increased 
his  domains  gradually  by  purchase  and  force.  He  often  bought 
estates  sold  by  the  Nazims  and  Chuckladars  by  auction,  and 
not  always  without  fraud  and  collusion.  Once  his  own,  he 
ceased  to  oppress,  while  the  Chuckladar  never  looked  beyond 
the  short  period  of  his  contract.  Hence  the  condition  of  his 
estate  has  always  been  found  to  be  better  than  those  of  village 
communities  exposed  to  the  Chuckladar,  and  villages  often  vo- 
luntarily put  themselves  under  the  neighbouring  Talookdar.  The 
power  he  exercised  over  his  tenantry  was  in  no  way  defined. 
All  that  was  looked  for  by  the  state  was  the  regular  payment 
of  rent.     He  had  a  large  share  of  the  criminal  jurisdiction. 

The  rebellion  shewed  that  the  village  proprietors  preferred 
subordination  to  the  Talookdars,  to  the  independence  which  we 
had  given  them  on  the  annexation.  On  this  ground,  and  be- 
cause the  Talookdars,  if  they  chose,  could  materially  assist  in 
the  re-establishment  of  authority  and  the  restoration  of  tran- 
quillity, it  .was  determined  by  the  Gbvernor  General,  that  the 
settlement  of  the  land  revenue  should  be  made  with  the  Talook- 
dars. This  settlement  was  to  be  framed  so  as  to  secure  the  village 
occupants  from  extortion,  and  the  tenures  were  to  be  contin- 
gent on  a  certain  specified  service  to  be  rendered,  and  the  assess- 
ment was  to  be  so  moderate  as  to  leave  an  ample  margin  for 
all  expenses  incidental  to  the  performance  of  such  services. 
The  duties  required  of  all  Talookdars  were  the  active  co- 
operation in  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  in  the  detection  of 
crime,  and  rendering  aid  to  the  Government  when  called  upon 
hy  the  district  oflScers. 

This  measure  had  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the  Chief  Com- 
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missioner.  To  carry  it  out  the  Governor  General's  Proclama- 
tion of  confiscation  of  all  titles  in  Oude,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
sufficed.  It  restored  the  status  of  parties  in  February  1856, 
prior  to  annexation.  A  few  forfeited  their  estates  by  not  ten- 
dering their  allegiance.  The  title  to  land  was  declared  fixed 
and  incontestable^  to  prevent  general  uneasiness  and  futare 
litigation.  The  settlement  was  made  thus; — assuming, the  net 
profits  at  100  of  which  Government  claims  50. 

The  nankar,  or  share  of  profits  allowed  to  the  village  pro- 
prietors by  the  King,  exclusive  of  all  profits  arising  from  the 
cultivation  of  his  own  peculiar  lands  (called  seer),  may  be 
placed  at  8  or  10  per  cent,  on  the  whole  net  profits. 

The  fees  for  accountant,  watchman,  and  other  servants,  amount 
to  6  per  cent,  leaving  a  margin  of  3^  per  cent.,  which  goes  to  the 
Talookdar. 

Where,  however,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  Talookdar  is  also 
village  proprietor,  he  receives  his  own  34  per  cent,  in  addition  to 
the  10  per  cent,  nafflcar.       ' 

This,  taking  the  broad  features  of  the  system,  is  the  principle  of 
the  talookdaree  assessment. 

The  rent  roll  of  the  village  is  ascertained  as  it  stood  In  the 
King  s  time,  and  such  deductions  are  made  as  appear  after  in- 
vestigation to  be  requisite. 

The  result  was ; — 
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The  net  revenues  derived  from  the  land  tax  by  the  Kinj;  of 
Oudh^  according  to  the  returns  for  the  year  prior  to  annexation, 
were  Bs.  1529^41,818,  exclusive  of  the  extra  fees  and  cesses 
which  were  realized  by  the  Collectors  and  Court  favourites, 
and  increased  the  burden  of  the  tax  to  Ks.  1,68,94,196.  The 
settlement  now  concluded  lias  fixed  the  Government  demand  at 
Bs.  1,06^64,355,  exclusive  of  jaghe^r  and  r^nt-free  tenures. 
The  number  of  Talookdars  in  Oudh  is  upwards  of  690,  and  they 
hold  lands  paying  Bs.  62,2f5,364  in  revenue  to  Government,  or 
58  per  cent,  of  the  whole  rent  roll.  The  Talookdars  have  the 
privilege  of  paying  their  quota  direct  to  the  British  district  ofiS- 
cer  and  not  to  the  native  Tehseeldar.  That  assessment  is  light 
is  evident  from  the  speedy  liquidation  of  the  -Government  de- 
mand. < 

Talookdaree  System  of  Oude. — It  has  been  shewn  that  the 
superiority  and  influence  of  the  Talookdars  form  a  necessary 
element  in  the  social  constitution  of  the  Province.  Their  in- 
fluence must  be  directed  to  their  support  of  the  Government  In 
most  cases  they  may  have  abused  their  power  in  the  past,  but 
the  sole  cause  of  it  was  the  weakness  of  the  native  rule.  Even 
with  the  strictest  supervision,  we  secure  only  a  degree  of  effi- 
ciency in  our  own  Courts  ;  the  native  officials  are  still  corrupt. 
The  same  power  which  restrains  them  within  certain  bounds 
can  be  brought  to  bear  with  far  greater  eflect  on  the  landlords 
of  the  soil,  who  have  some  regard  for  public  opinion,  and  whose 
interests  are  identical  with  those  of  the  people.  The  careful 
enquiries  of  the  Chief  Commissioner,  who  had  if  anything  a 
prejudice  against  the  Talookdars,  resulted  in  the  conviction  that 
their  cruelty  and  oppression  towards  their  tenants  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated  ;  very  many  treated  their  tenants  leniently 
and  well,  and  administered  a  rude  kind  of  justice  with  rectitude 
and  care.  They  are  held  in  respect,  and  wield  a  great  power 
not  the  result  of  fear  ;  their  estates  are  in  good  order,  the  crops 
luxuriant,^  and  abundance  and  comfort  pervade  the  whole  pro- 
vince. Even  Bajah  Man  Singh^  represented  as  the  most  rapdci- 
ous,  was  so  only  as  a  Chuckladar ;  he  was  careful  of  his  own 
villages. 

Government  spared  no  pains  to  bring  to  such  perfection  the 
administration  of  justice,  that  its  manifest  superiority  over  all 
former  institutions  should  commend  itself  to  the  affections  of  the 
people.  Yet  out  of  the  midst,  of  n;iutiny,  rebellion,  and  the 
tumult  of  war,  out  of  unmeasured  and  unfounded  accusations 
against  the   Government,  one   cry  of  the  unpopularity  of  our 
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Civil  Administration' has  been  raised^  and  it  demands  to  be  deep- 
ly inquired  into.  The  causes  may  be  various^  but  one  fact  is 
clear ; — the  native  officials,  unsupported  by  our  authority,  have 
neither  character  nor  influence.  Now  many  of  the  Talookdars  have 
exercised  unlimited  powers  with  some  degree  of  moderation  and 
justice^  and  they  should  be  enlisted  on  our  side  by  being  released 
from  the  galling  interference  of  native  officials,  and  by  having 
continued  to  them  some  control  over  the  tenantry  subject  to 
European  supervision.  All  could  not  at  once  be  entrusted  with 
this  power,  but*  some  share  in  the  executive  might  be  given  to 
JJaja  Dirgbyjee  Sing,  of  Morarmow ;  the  Bmh  of  Bulrampoor ; 
Roostum  Sah  of  Dehra;  Hurdeo  Bux  oi  Kutgaree;  Ajeet 
Singh,  Hunwunt  Singh,  and  Kughoonath  Sing,  names  ever 
memorable  for  fidelity  and  humane  hospitality ;  and,  perhaps,  to 
one  or  two  others  whose  political  importance  prevents  their  ex- 
clusion. 

Salt,  Abkarry  and  Ferry. — The  sanonni  of  salt  produced  through- 
oat  Oude  is  not  over-estimated  at  1,500,000  maands,  consumed 
in  the  province  and  largely  exported  to  the  N.  W.  Provinces 
and  to  Kepaul.  *An  excise  of  one  rtipee  a  maund  would  yield 
15  lakhs  annually.  A  higher  rate  would  prevent  production  and 
encourage  smuggling.  The  plan  proposed  is  to  receive  all  the 
Bait  into  a  Government  store  from  which  the  traders  will  carry 
it  away  after  paying  the  duty.  The  manufacturers  will  not  un-> 
dertake  the  work  on  any  other  terms. 

The  soil  is  favourable  to  opium.  The  culture  of  the  poppy 
has  been  declared  free,  but  the  opium  extract  intended  for  ex^ 
port  is  to  be  carried  under  a  pass  from  the  district  officer  to  the 
nearest  Government  storehouses  in  the  Azimgurh  or  Benares 
districts.  Opium  required  for  home  consumption  is  subjected 
to  the  retail  laws  of  the  Abkaree  department. 

Spirituous  liquors  and  other  drugs  are  subject  to  excise, 
and  tolls  are  levied  on  the  ferries  of  the  river  Gogra.  For  the 
present,  the  ferries  on  the  river  Goomtee  are  exempt  from  tolls. 
The  returns  for  the  ^ensuing  year  are  estimated  at 

Bupees. 
Salt       ...  ...        10,00,000,  with  prospective  increase  to 

15  lakhs. 
Excise  collections  ...  5,17,500 

Forests...  ...  2,0O,0O0  per  annum. 

Such  are  the  sources  of  Revenue. 

H2 
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Peimans. — On  the  annexation  we  pledged  ourselves  to  tlie 
discharge  of  all  just  liabilities.     The  final  sanction  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  result  of  the  necessary  investigations,  was  not 
received  before  the  outbreak.     When  the  Chief  Commissioner 
assumed  charge  of  the  Province  in  April  1858  the  British  Go- 
vernment stood  in  a  different    relation  towards  the  people  of 
Oudh  to  that  which  existed  formerly;  then  we  received  the 
Crown  by  transfer,  now  we  had  secured  it  by  conquest    It 
wcTuld  have  been  just  to  recognise  no  claim  to  pension  on  the 
part  of  those  who  had  fought  against  the  paramount  power.  But 
a  merciful  policy  prevailed.  Assuming  that  rebellion  on  the  part 
of  recent,  was  different  from  that  of  older  subjects,  it  was  re- 
solved to  treat  the  claims  of  pensioners  who  rendered  timely 
submission  with  leniency.     After  a  fresh  investigation  of  claims 
amounting  to  1,274,  the  Chief  Commissioner  decided  in  favour  of 
1,048.    Of  the  226  rejected  cases  the  majority  were  household 
servants  previously  paid  up,  and  the  relatives  of  deceased  pension- 
ers whom  the  loss  of  records  tempted  to  impose  on  the  liberality  of 
the  State.     Only  11  were  rejected  for  obstinate  rebellion.    But 
for  the  period  between  May  1857  and  April  1858  when  no  re- 
venue came  in>  no  pensions  were  paid.  «. 
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The  provision  for  the  ex- King  and  family  will  be  decided  hf 
the  Governor  Greneral. 

The  class  of  Wuseeka  pensions  is  peculiar  to  Oude.     When 
the  kings  of  Oude   contributed   to  British  loans,  they  would 
no^  according  to  the  law  of  the  Koran  which  forbids  usury,  take 
interest.      The  interest  was  accordingly  paid  in  the  form  of 
monthly   stipends   to  certain  members  of   the  Lucknow  court, 
and   their  heirs  for  ever.     In  process  of  time  the  numberV 
Wuseekadars   greatly    multiplied    and     each    pension  propor- 
tionately decreased.  It  was  ruled  that  resumption  of  a  Wuseeka 
was  only   to   take   place   where  the  holder  had  been  judicially 
condemned  to  suffer  confiscation  of  all  his  effects.     But  the  loss 
of  records  made  a  fresh  enquiry  into  each  claim  necessary.    One . 
Wuseeka  fund  has  a  historic  interest  from  the  Fourth    Article 
of  charges   against   Warren  Hastings.      The  Buhoo  Begum, 
Princess  of  Oude,  widow  of  Nawab  Shuja-ood-dowla,  made  in 
1808  a  will,  in  which  she  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  her  fortune  to 
the  British  Government,  reserving  the  sum  of  10,000  rupees  per 
annum,  for  the  current  expenses  of  her  mausoleum  at  Fyzabad. 
We  renounced  the  benefits  of  this  bequest  on  her  death  in 
1815.     The  whole  estate  was  made  over  to  the  Nawab  Wuzeer 
on  condition  of  his  lodging'  with  the  British  Government  a  sum 
of  money  the  interest  of  which  would  cover  the  bequests  .made 
by   the  Begum,  and  guarantee   the  payment  in  perpetuity  of 
certain  pensions  to  be  enjoyed  by  her  Highness's  brothers  and 
others.     The  number  of  pensioners  on  this  Princess's  bounty 
now  amount  to  1,245,  amongst  whom  the  sum  of  3,57,706  ru* 
pees,  3  annas,  is  yearly  distributed  in  monthly  instalments. 

The   various   Wuseeka   funds   are    seen  in  the  following 
form : — 
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The  total  amount  thus  annually  disbursed  by  the  Government 
in  pensions^  Wuseekas^  and  the  Buhoo  Begum's  stipends^  is  in 
round  numbers  Rs.  21,00,000.  The  liberality  of  Government 
in  this  matter  has  helped  in  the  pacification  of  Oude.  Keinves- 
tigations  into  rent  free  tenures  could  not  yet  be  attempted.  They ' 
were  mostly  decided  before  the  rebellion. 

Finance. — The  total  of  ordinary  receipts  was, — 

Land  tax  ...  •••  ...     1,05,64,350 

Excise  on  salt,  liquor,  and  drugs         ...         18,00,000 
Precarious  receipts,  stamps,  &c.  ...  3,00,000 

Total        .•.     1,26,64,350 

The  stamps,  fees,    sales  of  forest  timber,  revenue,  &c.  cannot 
now  be  correctly  estimated. 

As  to  expenditure; — the  annual  cost  of  civil  establishments  is 
23  lakhs,  and  for  military  police  27  lakhs,  for  the  great  military 
roads  a  grant  of  Rs.  10,14,000  was  sanctioned,  for.  district 
roads  1  lakh.  The  cost  for  public  buildings,  to  be  spread  over 
a  cycle  of  years,  is  ranged  thus  : — 

Courthouses        ...  ...  ...     2,00,000 

Jails      ...  ...  ...  ...         70,000 

Police  posts  ...  ...  ...     1,00,000 

Tehseel  buildings  ..•  ...     2,50,000 

Dispensaries  •••  ...    '    50,000 

■. 

Rs.     6,70,000 


Calculating  that  these  buildings  will  last  for  only  10  years, 
and  allowing  a  large  margin  for  annual  repairs,  the  year- 
ly drain  would  not  exceed  Rs.  80,000.  The  pensions  will 
gradually  diminish.  The  total  cost  is  Rs.  11,26,000  and  by 
treaty  the  ex-King  is  allowed  12  lakhs  a  year.  The  miscellane- 
ous disbursements  in  the  stamp  and  postal  departments  for 
profit,  loss,  &c.,  may  be  estimated  at  1,50,000. 

The  total  disbursements  under  all  heads  of  strictly  provin- 
cial expenditure  amount  to  Rs. -75,56,000,  leaving  a  balance 
of  Rs.  51,08,000  out  of  the  annual  income  of  Rs.  1,26,64,000 
to  be  allotted  to  the  general  Imperial  revenues. 

Fublic    Works  and  General  Improvements. — The  late  Major 
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Anderson  was  appointed  Chief  Engineer  in  July  1656,  and  the 
Province  was  separated  into  three  divisions.  ^  From  the  annexa- 
tion to  the  revolt  in  May  1857 y  the  chidf  expense  for  the 
accommodation  of  troops  was  in  Lucknow.  Bepairs  were  exe- 
cuted* on  the  old  roads  from  Lucknow  to  Cawnpore,  toFyzabad, 
and  to  Seetapore.  New  lines  from  Fyzabad  and  Byram  Ghat 
to  Lucknow  were  planned.  Captain  Hutchinson  completed^  as 
far  as  Lucknow^  the  surveys  for  a  line  of  military  road,  travers- 
ing the  Province  east  and  west,  to  connect  Bohilcund  with 
Benares,  tlftis  avoiding  the  passage  of  th«  Ganges.  A  survey 
of  the  country  was  commenced  with  a  view  to  the  introduction 
^  .of  irrigation  canals.  The  result  proved  that  irrigation  canals 
'on  any  grand  scale  are  not  required  in  Oude.  Some  civil 
buildings  in  Lucknow  were  repaired,  and  plans  drawn  up  for  the 
construction  of  others  on  a  uniform  scale.  The  following  was 
the  expenditure  from  the  recapture  of  Lucknow  in  March  to 
the  end  of  1858: 

Accommodation  for  troops  Rs.  1,20,695-1-10 

Roads                 ...                 ...  40,807-14.1 

Civil  Buildings                     ...  ...     5,189-0-11 

Establishment  and  current  expenses  ...  72,521-15-4 

Contingencies  ...                 ...  ...     6,453-13-4 

Total      Rs.     2,45,667-13-6 


When  we  took  the  city  the  attentions  and  labours  of  the  en- 
gineers were  more  urgently ,  directed  to  the  temporary  accom- 
modation of  troops,  the  erection  of  fortified  posts,  the  clearance 
of  ruins,  and  conservancy  of  the  city,  the  construction  of  roads 
and  bridges  and  to  the  temporary  accommodation  of  troops. 
General  Sir  R.  Napier's  plans  for  the  military  occupation  of 
Lucknow  were  carried  out.  They  included  the  establishment 
of  a  number  of  military  posts  extending  along  the  river  or  north 
front  of  the  city  of  Lucknow,  from  Dilkoosha  on  the  extreme 
east,  to  Moosah  Bagh  on  the  extreme  west.  The  principal 
positions  proposed  were  the  Dilkoosha  House,  the  Begum's 
Kotee,  the  Motee  Muhal,  the  Kaisur  Bagh  Palace,  the  Chuttur 
Munzil  and  Furrud  Buksh  Palaces,  the  Residency,  the  Iron 
Bridge,  the  Stone  Bridge,  Hosseinabad,  Ali  Nukee  Khan's  RL- 
ver  House,  and  the  Moosah  Bagh.  The  positions  at  the  Stone 
Bridge,  the  Iron  Bridge,  an4  Residency  were  to  be  converted 
into  strong  fortified  posts  for  the  purpose  of  commanding  the 
bridges  across  the  Goomtee  and  overawing  the  city.  The  re- 
mainder were  in  a  few  days  placed  in  a  defensible  state. 
The  Stone  Bridge  Post  h^s  an  interior  perimeta  of  li  miles. 
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It  includes  the  ancient  Muchi  Bowan  Palace.     In  time  of  n^ed 
it  could  accommodate  a  force  of  3,000  men  and  might  be  defend- 
ed by  500  British  troops  against  any  but  a  well-appointed  army. 
In  it  will  be  established  a  second  class  arsenal,  &c.    The  total 
cost  will  be  Bs.  4,00,000.      The  expenditure  to  the  end  of  1858 
was  Es.  2,13,425. 

The  Iron  Bridge  Post  is  a  link  between  the  Muchi  Bhawuu 
and  Residency  positions.     It  is  a  small  irregular  fort  for  a  maxi- 
mum garrison  of  200  men,  but  it  could  be  well  defended  by  a 
'much  smaller  number.     It  was  completed  in  September.     The 
Kesidency  fort  was  not  commenced.     The  expenditure  for  forti- 
fied posts  was 

Stone  Bridge  Fort  ...  ...     2,13,425  12     0 

Iron      do.         do.  ...  ...        33,438  13     7 

Minor  Posts      ...  ...  ...        20,592    4     8 
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Total  ...     Rs.     2,67.456  14     3 

Military  principles  guided  the  extent  of  the  demolition  of  the 
city;  the  rebels'  fortifications  were  levelled.  Great  care  was 
taken  to  spare  buildings  of  an  ornamental  character.  The  de- 
molitions were  effected  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  2,00,172-7-9.  They 
have  improved  the  beauty  and  the  health  of  the  city. 

•Three  military  roads  were  opened  out,  each  150  feet  broad. 
With  the  old  Cawnpore  road  they  divide  the  city  into  5  sections, 
and  form  4  lines  of  communication  open  to  artillery  fire.  Their 
directions  are 

From  Fort  to  Charbagh  Bridge,  length  ...     2^  miles. 

From    do.    to  Telku  Torah,  do.  ...     2| 

From    do.   to  Moosah  Bagh,         do.  ...     3 

A  fourth,  1^  miles  long,  connects  Alee  Nuckee  Khan's  house 
with  the  Moosah  Bagh.  The  great  road  on  the  north  side  from 
the  Dilkooshah  to  Hosseinabad  was,  with  others,  repaired.  A 
conservancy  commission  of  English  officers  undertook  the  drain- 
age and  sewerage  of  Lucknow.  The  total  expenditure  from 
general  revenues  and  local  funds  was  Rs.  13,34,681-12-7.  Of 
that  sum  Rs.  11,05,290-4-1  was  expended  at  Lucknow. 

A  church  in  the  civil  lines,  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  30,000,  was  sanc- 
tioned. A  proper  church  will  be  erected  in  the  new  cantonments. 
The  cost  of  all  local  improvements  was  defrayed  from  the  large 
municipal  funds  of  Lucknow.  In  addition  to  octroi,  the  rent 
of  escheated  land  and  houses,  and  the  tax  on  all  substaatial 
houses,  a  penal  contribution  \fas  levied  with  discrimination. 
From  these  sources  the  sum  of  Rs.  4,15,663-1.3-5,  was  realised 
from  annexation  up  to  31st  January  1859.  The  penal  contribu- 
tion amounted  to  Rs.  1,69,234.  The  future  income  is  thus  eati- 
mated : —  ' 
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Octroi 

House  Tax  .. 
Garden  Lands 
Nuzool 


Total 


2,00,000 
60,000 
20,000 
10,000 

2,90,000 


The  British  Force  will  be  distributed  as  follows : — 


Lucknow 


"i 


Seetapore 


Fyzabad 


Roy  Bartilly 


Sultanpore 


..< 


..< 


Trans-Gogra  Qonda  .. 


\. 


Totai  ... 


.X 


3    Batteries  of  Light  Field  Artillery. 
2    Companies  of  Reserve  Artillery. 

Company  of  Engineers. 

Regiment  of  European  Cavalry. 

Regiment  Native  Cavalry. 
2^  Regiments  European  Infentry. 

Regiment  Native  Infantry. 

Battery  of  Light  Field  Artillery. 

Company  of  Reserve  Artillery. 

Squadron  European  Cavalry. 

Regiment  Native  Cavalry. 
J  Regiments  of  European  Infantry. 

Regiment  of  Native  Infantry. 

Battery  of  Light  Field  Artillery. 

Reserve  Company  of  Artillery. 
2    Squadrons  European  Cavalry. 

1  Regiment  Native  Cavalry. 

2  Regiments  of  European  Infantry. 
Regiment  of  Native  Infantry. 
Battery  of  Li^t  Field  Artillery. 
Reserve  Company  of  Artillery. 
Squadron  of  Dragoons. 
Regiment  of  Native  Cavalry. 

^  Regiments  European  Infentry. 
Regiment  Native  Infantry. 
Battery  of  Light  Field  Artillery. 
Regiment  Native  Cavalry. 
Regiment  European  Infantry. 
Regiment  Native  Infantry. 
Battery  of  Light  Field  Artillery. 
Reserve  Company  of  Artillery. 
Regiments  of  Native  Cavalry. 
Regiment  of  European  Infantry. 
2    Regiments  of  Native  Infantry. 

8  Batteries  of  Light  Field  Artillerj'. 

6  Companies  of  Reserve  Artillery. 

1  Company  of  Engineers. 

2  Regiments  of  Dragoons  (4  squadrons  each). 

7  Regiments  of  Native  Cavalry. 

9  Regiments  of  European  Infantry. 
7    Regiments  of  Native  Infantry. 


2 

1 


For  each  of   these  cantonments,  sites  have  been  selected,  and 
the  erection  of  barracks  is  everywhere  rapidly  progressing. 
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Roads, — The   Supreme  Government  sanctioned  a  grant  of 
1,114,000  for  the  repair  of  the  ro9.ds  from 

Lucknow  to  Fyzabad. 

Bhyramghat  on  the  river  Gogra. 
Seetapore,  Roy  Bareilly,  Sultanpore. 

Fyzabad,  as  far  as  the  Jounpore  boundary,  en  route  io,«/\.'^labia.* 
bad,  and  a  grant  of  one  lakh  for  minor  roads  to  be  consiruct^^d 
by  each  Deputy  Commissioner  on  a  uniform  system.  The  survey 
for  a  Railway  between  Cawnpore  and  Lucknow  was  compLet^d, 
when  the  Engineer,  Mr.  Garrett,  fell  at  Cawnpore.  Hfe  labo 
were  not,  however,  lost.  The  next  important  line  should 
nect  Lucknow  with  Fyzabad.  If  steamers  were  employed  b>e-  . 
tween  Fyzabad  and  Calcutta,  the  whole  trade  of  Oude  womld 
pass  along  this  route  in  preference  to  the  Ganges.  If  continued  . 
to  Bareilly  hereafter,  the  trade  of  Upper  India  would  reacsh 
Bengal  by  a  direct  route.  The  length  from  Lucknow  to  Fyza- 
bad is  only  74  miles.  A  more  extensive  line  from  Benares"  *o 
Bareilly  would  be  desirable. 

Claims  to  Compensation, — The  first  class  of  claims,  which  we:*® 
undoubted,  amounted  to  Rs.  7,33,052.  In  the  second  class  we  :*'® 
claims  which  were  susceptible  of  adjustment,  but  not  suppo 
by  vouchers,  amounting  to  Rs.  14,36,0  ;2d.  The  remaining 
were  rejected  as  wholly  unproved,  amounting  to  Rs.  89,10,06' 

In  conclusion  the  Chief  Commissioner  expresses  his  belief  di^^J 
in   a  very  short  period  of  time  the  prosperity  of  the  p/Bople  aoB-  ^ 
the  real  resources  of  the  country  will  be  developed  by  the  ste'ad 
advance  of  the  present  system  of  administration  in  Oudh. 
recommends   his   subordinates   to   the  favourable  notice  of  th       ^ 
supreme   Government.     They,   throughout  a  season  of  trial  an 
difficulty,  uniformly  exhibited  fortitude  and  unwearying  energ 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  •    ->' 

The    Governor   General,  in   a   minute   on   Mr.  Montgom 
ry's    Report,    dated    22nd    April   1859,    refers   to   some  re 
marks   in  the    Secretary   of  State's    despatch   of  9th  Decem 
ber    1858,    which    animadverted    on    his  own   despatches  o: 
17th   June  and  4th  July   addressed  to  the  Court  of  Directors 
regarding  his  Oude  Policy  and  Proclamation  of  Confiscation.  He 
shews  from  Mr.  Montgomery's  report  that  that  Proclamation  was 
not  in  any  sense  cancelled,  that  confiscation  was  not  only  adopted, 
but  put  in  force  ;  that  the  present  tenure  of  land  in  Oudh^  and 
the   conditions    attached    thereto,    mainly   rest  upon  it ;   and 
that  the  issuing  of  the  sentence  of  confiscation  was  not  merely 
a  menace,   where  there  was   persistence   in  hostility.     He  Ac- 
cords to   Mr.  Montgomery  alone  the  responsibility  of  carrying 
out  the  policy  prescribed  in  Oudh,  and  the  great  credit  of  hav- 
Jing  done  this  with  eminent  success. 
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KUMAON  IRON  WORKS. 
India  Records,  No.  XXVI. 

This  report  is  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Sowerby.  In  1854  Govern* 
ment  employed  Mr.  Henwood  and  three  workmen  to  inveisti* 
gate  the  iron  deposits  of  the  Hills.  In  May  1855^  Mr.  Sower- 
by was  sent  up  to  Kumaon  by  the  East  Indian  Kailway  to  as- 
certain what  prospects  there  were  of  obtaining  iron  in  the  Hi- 
malayas. He  found  that  a  controversy  was  raging  between 
Mc  Henwood  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Drummond,  whose  atten- 
tion had  been  first  called  to  the  value  of  the  iron  deposits  by 
the  iMitives,  the  former  asserting  that  the  ore  was  utterly  worth- 
less. Mr.  Henwood  soon  left  the  country.  Although  accurate 
surveys  had  been  made  of  the  whole  of  the  Kumaon  Bhabur  by 
Lieutenants  Yanrenen  and  Burgess  from  1851  to  1853^  the 
iroi^  was  not  recognised. 

The  Bhabur  deposits  are  unlike  those  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  enclosing  rocks  are  yellow  micaceous  sandstones 
similar  to  those  in  the  Cleveland  Hills^  but  quite  free  from  the 
pecyli^  fossils  of  that  locality.  They  also  resemble  the  sand* 
stoass  which  are  found  accompanying  the  Lancashire  Hematites  ; 
but  the  Bhabur  deposits  are  certainly  not  Hematite  ores^  though  • 
at  Dechouree,  Beejapore^  and  on  the  Kossilla^  the  ore  has  a  very  * 
red  Heinatitic  appearance.  They  will  be  found  to  belong  to 
the  Permian  formation,  similar  deposits  being  found  iit  that  ibr- 
matioo  in  Austria  near  Briinn.  This  lies  immediately  above 
the. coal  formation,  and  workable  coal  is  frequently  found  in  it 
as  ih  Austria  ;  in  the  Bhabur  thin  seams  of  coal  have  already 
been  noticed.  Extensive  Iron  Works  can  be  carried  on  with 
wood  fuel,  and  the  dense  forests  with  their  rapid  reproduction  in 
the  Bhabur  of  Kumaon  and  Gurwhal,  will  not  be  seriously  af- 
fected for  years  to  come. 

The  belief  that  the  art  of  smelting  iron  was  first  brought  from 
India  has  no  foundation.  Each  country  has  its  own  plan.  The 
niode  adopted  in  Upper  India  is  a  low  ^earth  about  two  feet 
diameter,  and  leather  bags  for  bellows ;  in  Southern  India  they 
nse  a  small  cupola  of  clay  about  three  feet  high ;  in  Africa  a 
hole  in  the  ground  answers  ihe  purpose ;  and  in  all  cases  the  mode 
adopted  is  just  such  as  an  accidental  combination  of  cirouiU' 
stances  would  suggest  to  a  rude  and  primitive  race.  The  few 
&Qd  feeble  attempts  to.  make  iron  in  India  since  the  introduction 
of  railwt^s  are  astonishing.  Messrs.  Mackey  and  Co.  have  fur- 
naces at  Beerbhoom ;  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Co.  made  some  attempts 
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at  Jubbulpore  ;  the  Bengal  Coal  Company,  after  getting  out 
machinery,  have  let  it  rust  on  the  ground  at  Kaneegunge.  The 
rapid  denudation  of  the  forests  around  the  works  interfered 
with  the  success  of  the  Madras  Company.  Apart  from  that  any 
practical  man  would  have  pronounced  their  success  problematic 
cal.  The  climate  is  too  hot  for  European  skilled  workmen ;  the 
iron  ore,  rich  as  it  seems  to  an  amateur,  **  gobs'*  the  furnaces  from 
its  mixture  with  refractory  substances ;  inferior  limestone  has 
to  be  used ;  steam  power  generated  by  wood  alone  can  be  used. 
The  iron  made  is  chiefly  forge  pigs  and  unfit  for  castings,  it  can- 
not be  worked  upon  the  spot  for  want  of  skilled  labour,  which 
the  climate  prohibits  being  imported,  and  when  sent  to  England 
it  is  rather  regarded  ns  a  curiosity  than  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce, and  realises  only  a  low  price. 

In  respect  to  labour,  capital,  and  a  market  for  the  produce 
the  Kumaon  works  have  many  advantages.  The  Hill-men,  though 
they  remain  in  the  Bhabur  only  6  months  of  the  year,  are  most- 
ly strong  and  well-conducted,  and  their  places  can  be  supplied 
by  the  men  of  the  adjacent  towns  who  surpass  them  in  skill.  A 
colony  of  skilled  workmen  from  Europe  could  be  established  in 
Kumaon  better  than  in  any  other  part  of  India.  The  water 
power,  overlooked  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Strachey  and  Mr. 
David  Smitli  in  their  reports,  is  capable  of  being  used  almost 
exclusively. 

After  a  detailed  description  of  the  chief  English  and  Conti- 
nental Iron  Works,  Mr.  Sowerby  describes  those  of  India. 

I.  The  Madras  Iron  Works.— Th^  Company  have  a  mono- 
poly of  the  whole  Presidency.  Their  works  are  established  at 
Porto  Novo,  Beypore,  Poolamputtee  and  Trinomallee.  The  blast 
fiirnace  at  Poolamputtee  is  on  the  river  Cavery,  35  miles  north 
west  of  Salem,  and  was  commenced  two  years  ago.  The  iron  ore  is 
a  rich  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  very  heavy  and  massive,  yielding 
on  an  average  60  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron ;  much  of  it  would 
yield  73  per  cent.,  being  a  pure  black  magnetic  oxide  of  iron.  It 
costs  about  Rs.  6  per  ton  delivered  on  to  the  Works,  having  to 
be  brought  from  a  distance  of  25  miles  in  the  direction  of  Salem 
where  it  occurs  in  great  quantities  lying  on  the  ground,  and  is 
dug  out  of  a  high  hill  side.  The  iron  ore  is  mixed  with  quartz, 
which  is  a  most  refractory  material  in  the  blast  furnace,  and  is 
vrith  diflBculty  separated.  The  limestone  is  brought  from  the 
same  locality  as  the  iron  ore,  and  costs  Rs.  1-8  per  ton,  but  it  is 
of  a  very  inferior  quality  and  hardly  fit  for  flux  ;  shell  lime  has 
been  used  at  some  of  the  other  Works.  The  charcoal  is  obtain- 
ed from  den^e  jungles  25  miles  up  the  Cavery*  It  costs  Rs.  6  a 
ton  delivered  at  the  works,  and  the  wood  Rs.  1-12  a  ton.  The 
Mimosa  is  used  to  make  charcoal.     The  supply  is  uncertaii'. 
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Ihe  average  yield  of  the  furnace  is  5  tons  a  day.     The  iron  va- 
tiea  in  quality  ;  the  best  or  grey  iron  is  made  into  chairs  and  sold 
to  the  Madras  Kailway  which  passes  within  '25  miles,  at  Ks.  75 
%  ton.    Boys  mould  and  cast  at  B.s.  2  a  ton.     The  total  cost  is 
Rs.  30  the  ton  of  pig-metal,  including  every  item  of  expense.  The 
pig-iron  is  sent  down  the  Cavery  to  Porto  Novo  and  thence  to 
Madras  for  shipment  to  England.    The  works  should  be  remov- 
ed to  Salem.     There  i&  nothing  but  native  labour.     Women  and 
children  work    the  blast    furnace,   or  carry   the  iron  ore  and 
charcoal  to  the   top  of  it,  at  1  anna  a  day.     The  fall  of  tlie  ri- 
ver is  too  small  to  afford  water  power. 

The  works  at  Beypore  have  not  succeeded,  and  the  valuable 
machinery  is  now  for  sale.     The   German  workmen  who  were 
brought  out  from  Styria,  returned.     They  said  it  was  too  hot 
for  them  to  work,  and  it  was  impossible  to  get  naked  savages  to 
do  such  works   as  puddling ;    if  they  left  them  for  only  a  few 
minutes  they  neglected  the  furnace  and  all  went  wrong,  not  unfre- 
quently  they  would  fall  asleep  in  front  of  tlio  furnace.     The  Ger- 
mans are  very  inferior  to  English  workmen.  The  raw  materials,  the 
climate,  the  roads,  the  fuel  were  all  bad  at  Beypore.     The  Tri- 
nomallee  work   consists  of  one  blast  furnace,  similar  to  that  at 
Pooiamputtee,  and  working  with  the  same  kind  of  iron  ore  and 
other  materials,  but  using  cold  blast.     The  Porto  Novo  works 
^ere  the  first  begun,  under  the  auspices  of  the  late  Mr.  Heath, 
who  was  more  enthusiastic  than  practical.     They  are  too  diflS- 
cult  of  access  to  be   profitable.     The  works  have  from  first  to 
last  been  used  for  turning  out  castings  required  in  the  Presiden- 
cy, and  a  portion  of  pig  has  been  sent  to  England  to  be  convert- 
ed into  steel.     A  largo  quantity  of  it  was  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge,  and  the  Menai  Bridge. 
•*-be  iron  is  very  good  and  would  always  command  a  good  price, 
^erethe  supply  regular,  but  it  arrives  in  England  by  piecemeal, 
'^Qd  is  not  therefore  taken  at  its  full  value :  it  rarely  realises 
P^ore  than  about  from  £7-10  to  £9  per  ton,  whilst  Ulverstone 
^on,  which  is  no  better  if  as  good,  brings  £10  to  £12  per  ton, 
^be  reason  being  that  the  supply  is  not  regular.     Were  the  Rail- 
^*y  Company   to  undertake  the  works,  and  supply  themselves 
!^*4  tools,  implements  and  castings,  there  might  be  a  profit.  The 
■""^^  Company   have   never  declared   a  dividend.     The  cost  of 
'^^iHagement  alone   was   10  shillings  a  ton.     The  native  forges 
^te  excellent  shell,  particularly  that  at  Anachelam  at  Salem, 
iney   work  iron   very  extensively.     German  forges  should  be 
^^troduced.     The  German  Missionary  at  Salem  has  erected  such 
*  V^rge  and  a  small  tilt  hammer  worked  by  manual  labour  from 
^**ieh  he  can  turn  out  14  lbs.  of  iron  per  heat ;  the  iron  ^x^^a 
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rich  and  well  adapted  to  such  a  proc^ess^  and  the  process  k  well 
adapted  for  the  natives.  ,       *  '* 

Lower  Bengal  Works, — Mr.  Sowerby  reports  on  the  specimstfii ., 
of  iron  ore  he  saw  in  Lower  Bengal  as  unquestionably  ^^f^i 
rich  in  metal  but  very  refractory.    The  climate  and.  the  bad  coa^ 
are  against  success  there^  though  Mr.  David  Smithg^^veafaVoiu^ 
able  report  on  the  subject.  •     ^ 

Kumaon  Iron   Works, — If  an  English  Company  wi^'tb  em- 
bark   capital  in   mining  and  manufacturing  iron  in« Upper  In- 
dia,  that   capital  should  not  be  less  than  what  would  be  suffi- 
cient to   erect  works  capable   of  turning  out  50,000   tons  of 
manufactured  iron   annually.    This   would  require  an  extent  of 
land  equal  to  500  square  miles  or  25  miles  in  length  and  20  miles 
in  width.     This  ^s  just  half  the  size  of  the  large  works  in  lUig- 
land,  and  would  require  a  capital  of  from  £l40,000to  £150,000- 
In  1857,  the  Home  Authorities  objected  to  the  proposed  Nortk 
of  India  Iron  Company  on  account  of  their  small  capital.  If  pri- 
vate speculators  enter  themselves  on  the  undertaking,  the  exte*^* 
of  the  works  need  not  exceed  10,000  tons  annually,  and  should 
not  be  less  than  5,000   tons   to  be  of  any   practical  benefits  5 
this    would    require    100  square  miles   of  territory,   or  aboi^  '^ 
10  miles  each  way,  and  would  require  a  capital  of  about  j63O,O0^ 
sterling,   including    sufficient  for  floating  capital.     The  lengtB^ 
of  time  for  which  leases  should  be  granted  for  a  large  concerr^ 
should  not  be  less  than  50  years,  to  enable  the  Company  to  ge* 
an    ample   return   for   the  capital   embarked,  and  in  no    cas^ 
should   they   exceed   99   years.     For  a  small  private  concern  a* 
lease  of  not  less  than  21  years  nor  greater  than  50  years  might  h^r 
granted. 

There  are  two  distinct  sets  of  iron  mines  in  Kumaon ;  one 
very  rich  within  the  hills,  and  one  in  the  Bhabur.  Tracts  oT 
both  should  be  included  in  each  grant.  The  lessees  should  have 
exclusive  use  of  the  forests,  but  should  be  bound  to  keep  them 
up  by  planting.  At  present  they  are  very  dense.  Whether 
large  capitalists  in  England  will  be  found  willing  to  come  forward 
without  a  guarantee  is  uncertain ;  even  with  the  most  favourable 
conditions,  such  a  guarantee  was  asked  for  in  1856,  but  was  ul- 
timately refused,  partly  owing  to  a  petition  got  up  to  the  Board 
of  Control  by  the  English  Iron  Masters  who  alleged  that  it  was 
against  all  the  established  principles  of  trade.  Capitalists  might 
however  be  induced  to  embark  in  the  enterprise  if  the  fee  sim- 
ple of  the  land  was  assigned  to  them  at  a  fair  upset  price  as  in 
the  colonies ;  at  present  the  land  is  a  useless,  pestilential  jungle. 

Assuming  that  the  orders  of  the  Court  in  their  letter  of  ins- 
tructions dated    Uth  August  1857,  to  esta,blish  iron   works 
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^terwards  to  be  handed  over  to  English  capitalists  when 
tibe  undertaking  is  proved  to  be  profitable,  are  to  be  carried 
out,  Mr.  Sowerby  enters  into  a  detailed  scheme.  The  tract 
wsigned  for  the  works  extends  from  the  Ramgunga  river  on 
ihe  westward,  to  the  Boer  river  on  the  eastward,  and  from 
the  boundarie/i  of  the  Province  on  the  south,  and  the  Ramgun- 
ga  and  Kossilla  on  the  northward.  A  tract  of  land  extending 
from  the  Boer  river  to  a  point  7  miles  to  the  eastward  was 
assigned  to  Messrs.  Davis  and  Co.  The  Government  district 
is  50  miles  in  length  and  10  miles  on  the  average  in  width,  or 
50O  equare  miles,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  provide  fuel  for 
inaking  from  50,000  to  60,000  tons  of  finished  or  manufactured 
iron  annually.  In  1856-57  certain  capitalists  offered  to  carry 
out  the  iron  works  with  a  capital  of  £150,000,  to  be  spread  over 
a  period  of  6  years.  If  Government  do  this  now,  £25,000  may 
Reemployed  thus  on  the  preliminary  works : — 

Summary  of  an  EstimaU  for  Works  capable  of  turning  out  12,000 
tom  of  pig-iron  annually y  and  converting  3,000  tons  into  bars, 
find  the  remainder  into  castings. 

Blast  Furnaces  capable  of  making  12,000  tons  of 
pig-iron  per  year  ...  ...  ...     Ks.  1,20,000 

lorge-works  capable  of  turning  out  10  tons  daily 
for  300  days,  including  riddle  ovens,  charcoal 
fires,  rolling  mills,  tilt  hammers,  and  fitting 

^^■jop   .-             ...             ...  ...  ...  „  50,000 

I90I8  and  Implements  including  a  portable  steam- 
engine...             ...             ...  ...  ...  „  15,000 

mndry  and  cupolas            ...  ...  ...  „  8,000 

^8  and  Tramroads           ...  ...  ...  „  5,000 

"Oases  for  European  workmen  ...  ...  „  10,000 

Houses  for  native  workmen.I.  ...  ...  „  5,000 

Passage-money  for  20  Europeans  with  pay  till 

,     arrival  on  Works               ...  ...  ...  „  80,000 

tharcoal  Kilns  and  Sheds    ...  ..•  ...  „  2,400 

Ks.  2,45,400 

I    •A.ad  5  per  cent,  for  management  during  erection 

\      wWorks  ...  ...  ...  ...      „      12,270 

Total,        ...        Rs.  2,57,670 


Of  flue  £2,888-10  has  been  already  expended  in  En^XwidL  lox 
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the  purchase  of  machinery,  and  the  expense  of  landing  it  m 
Kumaon  may  be  estimated  at  as  much  more,  or  a  total  of  Bs. 
47,770  :— 

Statement  of  Expenditure  on  Works. 


Names  of  Works. 

Expended  in  Ma- 
chinery, &c.,  in 
England  includ- 
ing carriage. 

To  be  expended  on 
W         Works     in    this 
country.  . 

1 

^« 
H 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Blast  Furnaces 

7,540 

1,12,460 

1,20,000 

Forge-works      

21,092 

28,908 

6fl,000 

Tools      •••        ...        ...         ... 

14,688 

312 

15,000 

Foundry  and  Cupolas 

3,202 

4,798 

8,000 

Koads  and  Trams          

1,248 

3,752 

5,00« 

Houses    ...         •••         «•• 

0 

15,000 

15,000 

Charcoal  Sheds  •...         

0 

2,400 

1 

2,400 

Passage-money 

9,000 

21,000 

30,000 

Superintendence            

0 

12,270 

12,270 

Total...           ...  . 

56,770 

2,00,900 

2,57,670 

To  carry  out  and  conduct  these  Works  it  will  require  at  least 
60  skilled  workmen,  fully  one- third  of  whom  must  be  Euro- 
peans in  the  outset,  namely: 
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One  Superintendent  Engineer^  at  a  salary  of 

One  Assistant    do.     do. 

One  Furnace  Manager^  at 

Six  Furnace-keepers^  at  £250 

One  Forge  Manager^  at 

Six  Puddlers  and  forge-men^  at  £250  each... 

One  Foundry  Manager^  at 

One  Assistant  and  Foundry  mamal 

One  Millwright  and  Fitting-shop  Manager,  at 

One  Charcoal  Manager,  at 

Total  annual  expense  of  European  Work* 


£  1,200 

99 

600 

99 

500 

99 

1,600 

99 

500 

99 

1,500 

99 

300 

99 

250 

99 

300 

99 

200 

men  and  Managers 


':} 


99 


6,750 


The  same  managers  would  however  be  able  to  manage  double 
or  evei;!  treble  the  extent  of  works.  There  are  already  17  Eu- 
ropeans in  India  or  on  their  way,  the  other  three  may  be  obtained 
in  India.  The  plan  embraces  large  works  within  the  Bhabur, 
and  small  branch  works  within  the  Hills  at  4  different  localities, 
costing : — 


No. 


Summary. 


1.  Works  at  Dechouree  in  the  Bhabur 

2.  Do.     at  the  Kossilla  „     .. 

3.  Do.     at  Bamgurh  in  the  hills     .. 

4.  Do.     at  Kyrna         ...         „ 


Total  amount  for  Works 
Add  to  this  for  passage-money  as  per 

original  estimate 
5  per  cent,  for  management    ... 


Original  estimate 
^  Excess,  Bs. 


1,22,704 
66,848 
14,962 
11,962 


2,16,476 

30,000 
12,270 


2,58,746 
2,50,000 


8,746 


The  whole,  it  is  expected,  will  be  completed  and  in  active 
operation  within  a  period  of  about  18  months,  or  in  two  cold  sea- 
sons from  the  commencement.  The  Blast  Furnaces  will  be 
capable  of  turning  out  40  tons  of  pig-iron  per  week  each,  or  5 
tons  14  cwt.  didly.    The  estimated  cost  of  pig-iron  from  the 
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2  blast  furnaces  of  Dechouree,  making  80  tons  per  week  is  a 
little  over  Bs.  20  per  ton.     The  estimated  cost  of  making  bar- 
iron  at  the  forge-works  on  a  weekly  production  of  48  tons,  is 
about  Rs.  61  a  ton.     The  cost  of  producing  castings  will  vary 
from  Bs.  10  to  Bs.  25  per  ton  according  to  their  nature :  the 
cost  of  making  chairs  or  rails  will  not  exceed  Rs.  10  per  ton 
when  the  patterns  are  once  made,  which  will  be  of  iron  whea 
there  is  a  large  number  required.     The  demand  for  pig-iron 
does  not  exceed  2,000  tons  annually  in  the  North  West.    Hie 
E.  I.  Bail  way   Co.  have  contracted  already  for  all  their  iron  in 
England.     The  works  then  should  be  adapted  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  wrought  and  cast-iron  rails  as  suggested  by  the  north 
of  India  Tramroad  Company.    Making  bar-iron  is  a  difficult  and 
expensive  process.    Making  cast  iron  is  easy ;  the  quantity  of 
skilled  labour  required  is  1*6  per  cent,  for  cast'-iron,  and  between 
16  and  17  per  cent,  for  bar-iron.      Cast-iron  rails  will  do  ad- 
mirably for  tram-roads.    If  made  of  good  iron  and  sound  castings 
they  wear  much  longer  than  wrought  iron  rails.     They  have 
been  used  on  many  English  Bailways,  .as  on  the  Stockton  and   ; 
Darlington.      The  cost  of  a   cast-iron   permanent  way   from  ' 
the  Kumaon  works,  is  Bs.  13,900  per  mile  less  than  if  made 
of  English  iron,  and  there  is  the  still  greater  advantage  of  saving 
of  time.  • 

The  Appendix  contains  the  results  of  a  series  of  assays  of  ores 
from  the  Kumaon  iron  deposits,  by  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Mat- 
they,  London.  They  produced  the  following  percentage  of  good 
pig-iron: — 

No.     1.  Ganges  ...  ...  ...     55| 

2.  Ganges  ...  ...  ...     47^ 


3> 

39 
33 

33 


3.  Mundil  . ...  ...  ...        8 

4.  Kotdwarra  ...  ...  ....  34^ 

5.  Kotree  ...  ...  ...-  25 

6.  Bamgunga  ...  ...  ...     30 

7.  Kosilla  ...  ...  ...     45|- 

.,             O.                 ,,  ...  ...  ...         ^i7o 

,,                 l/a                     ,,  ...  ...  ...            ^\J 

10.  Kitcheree  ...  ...  ...     17^ 

11.  Dubka  ...  ...  •••     21 

12.  Soer  ...  ...  ...       6|- 


33 
99 


Nos.  1  and  2  were  from  the  Eastern  bank  of  the  Ganges^  a 
little  above  Hurdwar. 
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THE  RANEEGUNGE  COAL  FIELD. 

1859. 
Mr.    Oldham,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  India,  was  directed  on  the  3rd  January  1859  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  to  report  on  the  present  state  and  out-turn  of  the 
Baneegunge  Coal  Field,  with  especial  reference  to  the  proposal 
for  an  extension  of  the  existing  lin^  of  Railway.     He  according- 
ly detached  2  of  his  best  assistants,  and  as  the  season  was  already 
lar  advanced   their  attention  was  confined  to  the  portion  north 
of  the  Damooda,  as  bearing  essentially  on  the  proposed  line  of 
railroad.  .  The  returns  as  to  the  out-turn  of  coal  were  obtained 
*    by  going  from  pit  to  pit  and   quary  to  quary,  and  are  only 
approximately  correct : — 


L 


r> 


r 
I 

t 
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This  return  is  calculated  on  the  present  yield  of  the  collieries, 
|;  and  does  not  represent  the  amount  actually  raised  in  the  1 2 
months  last  past.  It  is  rather  under,  than  over  the  mark  as 
regards  the  present  out-turn  of  the  field.  But  to  be  perfectly 
certain  of  not  overstating  the  facts,  deduct  from  this  amount  say 
15  per  cent.,  and  there  will  still  remain  7,717,150,  say  77  lakhs 
ofmaunds. 

Of  this    large    out-turn    a    very    considerable    portion    is 
carted  away   across   the  country  to  many  of  the   stations  on 
the  extension  of  the  line  of  Kailway  towards  Eajmahal ;  much 
also  is  still  sent  down  to   Calcutta  by  water  in  boats  on  the 
Bamooda;    while  a  considerable   amount  is   consumed   locally 
for  the  supply  of  locomotives,  &c.  The  railway  cannot  at  present 
carry  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  whole  amount  of  coal  raised. 
It  carried  in  1858  only  3,316,241  maunds.     This  is  owing  not 
only  to  the   insufficiency   of  the   rolling  stock  which  is  being 
increased  every   month,   but  to  the  fact  that  the  present  ter- 
,     minus  of  the  railroad  near  Raneegunge,  accommodates  one  group 
^     of  mines  greatly  more  than  any  other.    A  short  branch  line  is 
necessary  and   will  prove  a  profitable  investment.    The  amount 
I     of  coal  now  raised  is  3^  times  as  great  as  it  was  9  years  ago. 
The  demand  for  coal  by  new  railways,  factories,  &c.,  is  increas- 
ing, and  soon  the   North- West  line   will   absorb  a  very  large 
quantity.     The   present   traffic  for  coal  will  in  a  few  years  be 
thus  enormously  increased.     The  following  plans  will  meet  all 
necessities: — 

1st.     A  branch  line  up  the  valley  of  the  Singarrun  to  Chow- 

^eedangah.     This  line   would  be  about  eight  miles  in  length; 

^puld  be  constructed  for  £4,000  per  mile ;  could  be  finished  in 

^}^Q  months  from  the  date  of  commencement,  and  will  affiDrd 

^^ect,  ample  accommodation  to  collieries  now  yielding  annually 

j*^   lakhs  of  maunds  of  coal,  and  to  other  pits  now  being  sunk, 

'^^t  which  have  not  yet  yielded  coal. 

2nd.  The  present  line  may  be  continued  from  E-aneegunge 
"9!  the  west  along  the  same  general  direction  as  the  Nooneah 
••^^ddi,  at  least  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Bahra  Chuh,  if 
^ot  to  the  banks  of  the  Burrakur.  But  as,  sooner  or  later,  a 
''^a.lway  must  be  carried  in  a  more  direct  line  from  Calcutta  to 
the  North- West  than  the  present  Ganges  valley  route,  so  as  to 
ftrike  Patna  and  save  100  miles,  the  part  common  to  both  should 
^^  arranged  accordingly. 

p^  2rd.     A  line  to  open  up  the  large  coal  field  to  the  west  of  the 
-^Urrakur,  may  meanwhile  remain  in  abeyance. 
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THE  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  OF  INDIA.- 

1858-59. 


The  Geological    Survey    during    1858-59   steadily    pursued 
its  labors,  though  with    diminished  numbers.      The    examina- 
tion of  a  considerable  area  in  the  districts  of  Burdwan,  Beer- 
bhoom,  and  Bhaugulpore  was  carried  out.     The  alluvial  deposits 
of  the  Ganges  Valley,  extending  from  the  Bhagerutti  north- 
wards to  the  foot  of    the  hills,   were  mapped,  and  their  ele- 
vation and  inclination  determined.     An  area,  embracing  aboat 
16,000    square    miles    in    all,    was    completed.     Two    of  tibft 
Geologists    of   the    Survey    were   sent  to  examine  the    true 
state  of  the  coal  fields  of  the  Damooda  and  Adji,  after  they  had 
commenced  their  field  work  elsewhere.     The  full  results  are  to 
be    submitted  hereafter.      The  existence  of  a  very  large  and 
abundant  supply  of  coal  to  the  west  of  the  river  Burrakur^^ where 
not  previously  known,  was  established.     The  attention  of  the 
Surveyors  was  confined  to   the  portion  north  of  the  Damooda 
with  a  view  to  settle  the  question  of  the  extension  of  the  Eail- 
way. 

Maps. — Geological  Maps  of  districts  examined  by  the  Geolo- 
gical Survey  previously  to  May  1858,  were  finally  prepared  and 
submitted  to  Government  during  the  past  year..  These  included 
the  district  maps  of  Saugor,   Dumoh,  Jubbulpore,  and  part  of     ] 
Bundelcund,  in  Central  India,  and  the  districts  of  Bancoorah, 
Midnapore,  Hidgellee,  Cuttack,  and  Pooree  (OriS8a,)inBengaij 
embracing  an  area  of  more  than  twenty -six  thousand  squat® 
miles.     This,  taken  together  with  the  areas  of  which  Geology* 
cal  Maps  had  been  previously  submitted  or  published,  will  gi"^^ 
a  total  area  of  more  than  38,000  square  miles — a  larger  a<r^^ 
than  that  included  in  the  whole  of  Ireland,     Maps  of  nearly      ^ 
great  an  area  are  in  active  preparation.  _  ^ 

Publications. — The  second  part  of  the  Memoirs  was  issued  ^^ 
January  1859.  It  contained  a  report  on  the  Khasi  Hills,  <^^ 
the  coal  at  Lakadong  in  the  Jynteah  Hills,  and  on  the  Nilgh^^^ 
Hills.  The  1st  part  of  the  2nd  volume  containing  Profess -^^ 
Medlicott's  report  on  the  northern  part  of  Bundlecund,  w 
ready ;  the  3rd  part  of  the  Ist  volume  would  not  long  be  delay 
Reports  on  the  Nerbudda  were  in  the  press.  The  prepar^^ 
tion  of  maps  and  illustrations  causes  trouble  and  delay.  Tfa^^ 
publication  of  the  Geological  Maps  of  that  most  interesting  dii^^ 
trict,  "  The  Rajmehal  Hills,"  awaits  the  issue  of  the  sheet  of  tl 
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Indian  Atlas^  No.  113.     The  disturbed  state  of  the  country  dur- 
ing the  previous  two  years  interfered  with  systematic  progress 
and  made  it  impossible  to  unite  the  work  between  Central  India 
and  Bengal.     As  the  Survey  had  been  working  for  less  than 
three  years  with  a  merely  nominal  stafF^  the  Superintendent  con- 
siders the  results  highly  satisfactory. 

Museum. — Very   considerable   progress   was  made  in  its  ar- 
rangement    The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Koyal 
College  of  Surgeons,  London,  and  the  Geological   Survey  of 
Great  Britain,  presented  very  valuable  series  of  fossils.     To  the 
series  of  Indian  fossils,  very  large  additions  were  made.     Of  the 
cretaceous  fossils,  a  most  extensive  collection  was  made  by  the 
6eol(mcal  Surveyors  during:  their  examination  of  that  s^roup  in 
the  diLicts  of  Trichinopoly  and  Pondicherry.  The  entire  seriee 
of  the  group  of  fossil  plants  in  the  Rajmahal  Hills  was  gone 
over.     Several  of  them  were  lithographed.     Additions    were 
made  to  the  arranged  collections  of  the  larger  animals  from  the 
Nerbadda,  to  the  cretaceous  fossils  from  Madras,  and  to  the  eco- 
nomic series.     Analyses  or  assays  of  various  minerals  were  made 
for  several  persons,  and  descriptions  of  specimens  furnished  ;  tea 
8oiU  and   subsoils  from  Cachar ;  ores  from  Beerbhoom ;  iron 
sandstone  from  Rangoon,  for  Public  Works  Department ;  late- 
nte  from  various  depths  in  well  at  Daltola,  in  Orissa,  with  des- 
cription of  specimens ;  from  near  Thayet  Myo,  collected  by  Dr. 
Baokiog,  for  Major  Phayre :  and  from  the  Derajat  and  Suleiman 
^ge.     Various  references  also  were  made  on  other  matters  of 
practical    importance — the    propriety   of    attempting   Artesian 
wells  in  the  cantonments  at  Kaneegunge ;  the  structure  of  a  hill 
to  be  cut  through,  for  the  proposed  new  flood  channels  of  the 
Mahanuddi  (Cuttack);  the  proper  localities  for  Barracks  in  the 
Khasi  Hills ;  and  the  general  structure  and  produce  of  the  Ka- 
neegunge coal  field,   as  bearing  on  the  proper  selection  of  the 
direction  in  which  the  present  line  of  railroad  should  be  carried 
<)Q*  The  Museum  contained,  carefully  arranged  and  named,  alto- 
gether upwards  of  6,800  specimens  of  fossils;  1,550  specimens 
<>f  simple  minerals  ;  700  of  rocks  ;  and  1,500  of  ores,  products  of 
<>re8,  and  other   economical  products :  giving  a  total  of  about 
n,000  specimens.     It  had  been  in  existence  little  longer  than 
two  years.     The  number  of  visitors  was  57  per  cent,  greater 
lluai  during  J 857-58.  The  Library  contained  1,850  volumes  and 
parts,  the  total  number  added  during  1858-59  being  684. 

The  Survey  lost  3   Assistants  by  sickness  and  death  during 
Ae  year,  or  a  third  of  its  whole  staff. 


K 
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THE  MUNNIPORE  VALLEY  AND  HILL  TRIBES. 

Indian  Records y  No,  XXV IL 
1859. 

I. — Vajllet  of  Munnipore.  \ 


Munnipore  is  one  of  the  few  valleys  in  the  great  mountain    j 
tract  between  latitude  23°  50'  and  25°  30'  North,  and  longitude    \ 
93°  10'  and  94°  30'  East.     It  is  bounded  on  the  North  and    j 
West  by  the  British  Provinces  of  Assam  and  Cachar,  and  on    ! 
the  East  by  the  Kubbo  valley  now  subject  to  Burma.     On  the    ' 
North  East  and  South  the  boundary  is  not  well  defined ;  in  the    : 
North  East  it  may  be'  denoted  by  a  line  drawn  North  from  the 
North- Western  corner  of  the  Kubbo  valjey,  until  it  strikes    = 
the  Assam  boundary,  and  in  the  South  by  one  drawn  West  from 
the   source  of  the   Numsailung  River,   the  fixed  South-East 
boundary,  till  its  junction  with  the  Tooyai  River.    Of  the  space 
comprised  in  these  bounds,  the  valley  of  Munnipore  occupies 
nearly  the  centre.     It  is  called  by  the  Munnipoorees, "  Meithei- . 
leipak.**     The  Burmese  call  it  Kathe,  the  Bengalees  Moglai, 
and  Assamese  Mekl^.      The   area  of  the   whole   territpry  is 
about  7,000   square  miles,  and  that  of  the  central  valley  about  : 
650.     As  Munnipore,  from^  its  connection  with  the  British  Go- 
vernment and  the  tribes  around  admitting  its  supremacy,  is  the 
most  important  of  the  vallies.  Major  W.  McCuUoch,  the  PoUti-' 
cal  Agent,  gives  an  account  of  it. 

The  Kongba,  Eeril  and  Thobal,  which  rise  in  the  hills  to  the 
North  and  North  East,  are  the  principal  rivers.     The  two  latter 
fall  into  the  Kongba,  which  forms  the  drain  for  all  the  waters 
flowing    into   the   valley,   carrying  them   off  by    Shoogoonoo 
through  the  Southern  hills  into  the  Ningthee.     The  climate  is 
good,  but  the  temperature  higher  than  the  elevation,  2,500  feet, 
would  lead  us  to  expect.     From  May  to  October  when  the  hill 
streams  rise,  communication  with  ^jB^ngal  or  Burms^h  is  danger- 
ous.    The  connexion  of  the  valley  with  the  West  has  increased 
disease.  Venereal  disease  is  virulent ;  small  pox  is  constantly  pre- 
sent ;  fever  is  general,  and  cholera  has  committed  great  ravages. 
Bt^t  generally  the  country  is  hefdthy.     The  soil  is  rich,  but  4© 
cultivation  is  limited.  Rice,  pulses,  sugar-cane  and  tobacco  grow 
luxuriantly.     Potatoes  are  inferior,  and  fruits  sour,  except  the 
pine-apple,  mango,  and  guava. 

History. — The  origin  of  the  Munnipoorees  is  obscure.    Of  tb® 
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veral  tribes  in  the  valley  the  Meithei  seem  to  have  obtained 
le  supremacy,  and  have  claimed  a  Hindoo  descent  since  their 
inversion  to   Hindooism.     Their  traditions,  customs  and  lan- 
;uage  shew  that  they  have  descended  from  the  surrounding  hill 
ribes,  and  not  from  a  Tartar  colony  as  Captain  Pemberton 
supposed.     Their  records  are  barren  till  777  A.  D.,  when  Sam* 
loDg,  a  brother  of  the  ruler  of  the  Shan  Kingdom  of  Pong — which 
embraced  in   its  limits  the  whole  country  between  Ava  and 
Assam,  Kubbp  and  Yunan,  and  exacted  obedience  from  Assam, 
Cachar  and  Tipperah,  and  held  the  Shan  Chiefs  in  the  Kubbo 
TaDey  as  tiibutaries — visited  the  valley  and  excused  their  paying 
tribute  on  account  of  their  poverty.     In  the  700  years  after 
that  visit  the   Meithei  became   so   important  that  in   1474  a 
Pong  King  demanded  the  Bajah's  daughter  in  marriage.     Next 
year  Khumbat  was  transferred  by  conquest  to  Munnipore  and 
the   people    became    more  civilised.     In   1714,   Pamheiba  or 
Gureeb  Nawaz,  the  adopted  son  of  the  Kajah  and  originally 
a  Kaga  boy,   accidentally  shot  his    father,   and  succeeded  to 
the  throne.     In  1749  he  was  defeated  in  an  expedition  against 
Bnrmah.     On  his  death  the  Burmese  turned  their  arms  against 
Munnipore,  and  the  rajah  applied  to  the  British  Government 
for  aid,  offering  to  pay   an  annual  tribute.      An  officer  was ' 
sent  to  Casspoor,  the  then  capital  of  Cachar,  but  was  recalled.- 
A  short  time  before  the  reign  of  Gureeb  Nawaz,  Hindooism  was 
introduced,  but  made  little  progress.     From  1764  to  1798  Jae 
Singh,  better   known  as  Chingtung  Komba,  reigned.     For  the 
next  23  years  the  history  is  one  of  the  struggles  of  his  sons  for 
the  Guddee,  and  the  ravages  of  the  Burmese.     When  the  first 
Burmese  war  broke  out  in  1823,  the  British  took  a  party  of  500 
Munnipoorees  into  their  pay,  under  tfie  command  of  Gumbheer 
Singh,  one  of  his  sons.     This  force  subsequently  increased  to 
2,000  men,  and  defiominateil  the  Munnipore  Levy,  was  placed 
nnder  the  Cbmmand  of  Captain  Grant,  who  with  it  effected  the 
expulsion  of  the  Burmese  from  the  Kubbo  Valley  as  far  South 
*8  Kall^,  making  the  Ningthee  River  the  Eastern  boundary  of 
le  Munnipore  territory.     With  the  view,  however,  of  pleasing 
4e  Burmese,  this  boundary  was  afterwards  at  the  desire  of  the 
British  Government  given  up,  and  the  Eastern  base  of  the  Yoma- 
^oung  hills  adopted  in  its  stead.     Than  the  base  of  the  hills  the 
fiver  was  a  far  better  boundary,  and  the  adoption  of  the  former 
■^brought  upon  the  British  Government  an  expense  of  Kupees 
^00  a  month  as  compensation  to  Munnipore  for  alienated  terri- 
^)7)  and  has  made  it  necessary,  from  the  predatory  habits  of  the 
j^oes  inhabiting  the  Yomadoung  hills  constantly  endangering 
^^  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  frontier  by  retaining  at  Munnipore 
*  Political  Agent     The  treaty  of  Yandabo  declared  (j\MDDJa\i^^t 
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Singh  independent.  Up  to  his  death  in  1834  he  was  engaged 
in  coercing  the  hill  tribes. 

Kur  Singh,  the  most  powerful  man  in  Munnipore,  aicted  as 
regent  during  the  min<Hrity  of  Gumbheer  Singh's  infant  son,  with 
great  justice.  Notwithstanding,  the  young  Rajah's  mother  plan- 
ned a  conspiracy  to  murder  him  in  1844,  and  being  discovered  and 
forced  to  flee  with  her  boy,  Nur  Singh  ruled  as  king  till  his  death  in 
1850.  His  brother,  Debindro  Singh,  a  man  of  no  intellect,  suc- 
ceeded But  Gumbheer  Singh's  boy,  the  lawful  heir,  named 
Chunder  Kirtee  Singh,  seized  the  throne ;  Debindro  fled  to 
Cachar  and  the  princes  of  that  country  made  frequent  attempts 
to  upset  the  Government  of  Munnipore,.  which  were  most  preju- 
dicial to  British  influence.  To  check  them  and  the  threatened 
invasion  of  some  Burman  Prince,  the  British  Government  took 
Chunder  Kirtee  Singh  under  their  special  protection.  Opr  troops 
pursued  a  party  of  Cachar  princes  into  Munnipore,  since  which 
time  there  has  been  peace.  Chunder  Kirtee  Singh  being  only 
twenty -seven  years  of  age,  there  is  every  prospect  of  his  long 
holding  the  guddee.  His  eldest  son  has  been  made  Joobraj«  In 
1835,  at  the  commencement  of  the  regency  of  Nur  Sing,  the 
British  Government  resolved  to  discontinue  altogether  connexion 
with  the  Troops  of  Munnipore,  and  to  leave  it  optional  to  the 
authorities  to  nuiintain  the  Levy  or  not.  By  a  mistaken  policy, 
the  Troops  were  not  only  retained  but  increased. 

People. — The  present  population  of  the  valley  is  estimated  at 
5O3OOO,  composed  of  different  classes.  The  principal  is^  the 
Meithei,  next  die  Fhoongnai,  after  whom  come  the  Tengkul,  the 
Ayokpa,  the  Kei,  the  Loee  and  Mussulman.  The  Meithei  po- 
pulation is  divided  into  four  paYrts  called  ^^  Punnahs,"  which  are 
designated  in  the  order  of  their  seniority  '^  Kaphum,''  ^  Lai- 
phiim,"  "  AhuUoop"  and  *•  Niharoop."  The  Punnahs  perform 
"  laloop"  or  service  for  ten  days  in  rotation,  thus  bringing  every 
male  in  the  country  above  sixteen  years  of  age  on  duty,  ten  days 
in  forty.  This  service  is  a  due  to  the  State,  none  are  remunerat- 
ed for  it. 

The  Phoongnai  and  Tengkul  were  originally  slaves  of  the 
Bajafa.  The  chief  duty  of  the  latter  is  gardening.  The  Kei  provide 
and  pound  the  rice  for  his  household.  The  Loees  pay  tribute 
and  are  looked  on  as  very  low.  They  are  chiefly  artisans. 
The  Mussulman  population  arose  from  Munnipooree  men 
having  taken  as  wives  Mussulman  women  before  the  doing  so 
was  much  cared  about,  or  before  the  regular  introduction  of 
Hindooism.  On  the  introduction  of  that  religion,  they,  with 
their  descendants,  were  obliged  to  become  Mussulmans.  This 
riginal  population  was  increased  by  Mussulmans  from  the  west, 
ho  came  and  settled  in  Munnipore.     Successive  devastaticms 
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\kave  thinned  their  numbers.  Their  four  great  divisions  are 
^poy^i  gardeners^  turners  and  potters.  They  are  the  most 
mdustrious  part  of  the  population. 

When  first  raised  the  sepoys  were  supported  entirely  by  the 
British  Government.  When  that  support  was  withdrawn, 
and  a  piece  of,  land  was  given  to  each  man  iu  lieu  of  pay, 
the  recruiting  of  the  force  was  no  longer  easy.  They 
have  gradually  become  exempt  from  every  duty  and  every 
tax.  Each  man  is  entitled  to  about  3  acres,  which  he  himself 
cultivates.  They  are  on  duty,  as  with  the  Puninahs,  for  10 
days  in  40  ;  if  detained  longer  they  have  rations  of  rice  and  salt. 
Gradually  the  force  has  degenerated  as  it  has  increased ;  none 
E  know  how  to  handle  their  muskets,  most  of  them  never  fired  a 
^  shot.  But  the  possession  of  the  musket  makes  tiiem  an  object 
of  terror  to  the  hill  tribes.  The  present  number  of  sepoys  is 
3,600.  Munnipore  cannot  maintain  so  many  in  an  efiicient  state, 
and  it  should  be  reduced  to  1,000.  We  made  the  country  inde- 
pendent, that  we  might  have  a  neutral  territory  between  our 
frontier  and  that  of  Burmah.  If  its  troops  are  so  miserable,  this 
object  is  lost. 

Religion,  Habits ^  8fc. — Though  the  Munipoorees  profess  Hin- 
dooism,  they  have  not  given  up  their  ancient  worsliip,  and  above 
three  hundred  deities  are  still  propitiated  by  appropriate  sa- 
crifices of  things  abhorrent  to  real  Hindoos.     Their  maibees^ 
that  is  prie&tesses — for  before  the  introduction  of  Uindooism 
there  were  no  priests — are  still  in  great  request,  more  especially 
Ui  cases  of  siqkness  or  adversity,  and  what  they  give  out  as  the 
oracle  of  the  particular  deity  addressed  is  reverently  lit^tened  to 
^  acted  on.     The  Baja's  peculiar  god  is  a  species  of  snake 
called  Pakung-ba  from  which  the  Koyal  family  claims  descent. 
Whea  it  appears,  it  is  coaxed  on  to  a  cushion  by  the  priestess 
|Q  attendance,  who  then  performs  certain  ceremonies  to  please 
It.    The  Brahmins  are  not  really  felt  to  be  of  a  superior  caste ; 
the  young  eat  all  food  freely  ;  the  old  often  abandon  Hindooism. 
Very  early  marriages  are  not  approved  ol".     Polygamy  is  com- 
Dion,    Suttee  is  unknown.    Widows  are  not  treated  as  in  Hin- 
dostan:  tkey  may  marry  again,  eat  such  food,  and  dress  in  such 
B^jle,  as  they  please.     The  people  are  habitual  deceivers ;  their 
oiorality  is  low,  but  crime  is  not  excessive.    The  women  are  not 
confined,  but  in  many  cases  support  their  husbands,  and  are 
leally  their  slaves. 

There  is  a  most  corrupt  Court  called  Paja  for  the  judg- 
^t  of  all  mattes  between  man  and  wife.  The  will  of  the 
^^Qing  Prince  is  the  only  law.  Treason  is  the  highest  de- 
S^  oi  crime.  Murder  is  next,  and  is  reckoned  a  capital  of- 
ftjicp,  though  not  always.      The  Chirap,  the  only  Cv)\w:\.j\i^« 
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sides  the  Paja,  judges  every  matter  brought  before  it,  not 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter.  Formerly,  it  had  60  or  80 
hereditary  members,  but  as  with  the  Paja,  the  members  do  not 
now  inherit  their  seats,  but  obtain  them  by  means  of  monej. 
As  might  be  expected,  they  are  corruptxin  the  extreme.  Pro- 
perty is  generally  willed  to  those  of  the  family  most  in  need 
of  it  without  reference  to  seniority.  At  the  three  great  festi- 
vals of  Munnipore  there  are  feats  of  agility  ^nd  strength,  boat* 
racing  and  hocky  on  horseback,  which  last  is  the  national ' 
game.  The  same  sort  of  mild  slavery  exists  as  among  the 
Malays,  though  the  hill  people  who  occasionally  sell  themselves 
or  are  sold  by  their  relatives,  are  not  always  well  treated.  Each 
district  divides  itself  into  neighbourhoods,  who  again  divide 
into  "  singloops"  or  "  wood  clubs."  The  elders  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood settle  all  minor  disputes  occurring  in  it,  and  in  case 
of  the  illness  of  a  member  they  tell  off  individuals  to  attend  on 
the  sick  person,  whilst,  should  he  die,  the  wood  club  to  whichhe 
belongs  brings  the  wood  for  his  funeral  pyre.  The  indooif 
amusements  consist  of  conundrums,  song^,  and  Kangsamha. 
This  last  is  as  peculiar  to  Munnipore  as  hocky  on  horsebacL 
The  Kang  is ,  the  seed  of  a  creeper  ;  it  is  nearly  circular,  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  and  about  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  thick.  This  is  placed  on  the  ground  upright,  at  one  time 
with  its  broadside  towards  the  party  by  whom  it  is  to  be  struck, 
at  another  edge- wise.  When  the  Kang  is  placed  with  its  broad- 
side to  the  party,  it  is  to  be  pitched  at  with  an  ivory  dish, . 
when  it  is  placed  edge- wise,  it  is  to  be  struck  by  the  disk  pro- 
pelled on  its  flat  side  along  the  surface  of  the  ground  by  the 
force  of  the  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand  acting  off  the  fore-  , 
finger  of  the  left.  A  good  player  can  propel  the  disk  in  this^ 
way  with  great  force  and  precision.  The  side  having  most  hits 
wins.  The  whole  is  closed  by  a  feast  at  the  expense  of  th& 
losers. 

The  rent  paid  to  the  State  upon  the  "  purree,'*  which )» 
equivalent  to  about  three  of  our  acres,  is  nominally  fixed  at 
two  baskets  of  rice  in  the  husk,  but  generally  before  the  year 
is  over,  thirteen  are  exacted.  The  domestic  animals  of  the  Yal" 
ley  of  Munnipore  are  the  buffaloe,  cow,  horse,  dog  and  cat^ 
Ducks,  geese  and  pigeons  are  pretty  generally  bred;  fowl* 
only  by  the  Mussulman,  Loee,  and  Naga  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  tiger  and  wild  hog  are  at  times  very  destructive  to 
human  Jife.  Once  a  year  it  is  usual  to  fire  the  jungle.  The 
best  time  for  shooting  is  just  when  the  deer  are  attracted 
by  the  young  shoots  which  began  to  sprout,  and  the  tiger  by 
the  deer.  The  Logtak,  or  great  lake,  is  the  resort  or 'wiW- 
duck,   partridges y  quail,  snipe,  v^ild  g^eae  and  teal,  and-ftt*^ 
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nishes  26  varieties  of  fish.'  It  is  gradually  filling  up.  The 
mardhes  to  the  South  afford  a  retreat  to  serpents  of  a  formida- 
ble size.  In  a  country  in  which  each  family  produces  nearly 
all  which  it  consumes,  any  advancement  in  the  arts  can  scarcely 
be  expected.  But  if  without  other  impediments,  improvement 
could  take  place,  it  would  be  repressed  under  a  Government 
such  as  that  of  Munnipore.  Under  the  operation  of  the  laloop, 
a  good  artificer  works  along  with  a  bad  one,  and  receives  no 
more  thanks  for  his  work  than  if  it  was  as  bad  as  that  of  his  less 
skilful  associate.  He  becomes  disgusted,  and  his  only  aim  is  to 
amass  quickly,  by  his  superior  intelligence,  enough  to  purchase 
his  release  from  work.  This  done,  he  thinks  no  more  of  his 
trade.  Thus  all  are  ever  at  the  rudiments,  and  no  progress  is 
made.  The  cloths  are  distinguished  for  strength  rather  than 
fineness,  and  there  is  little  variety  in  the  pattern.  The  eating 
and  drinking  vessels  are  chiefly  of  bell-metal.  Except  a  few 
roads,  allowed  to  go  to  ruin,  there  are  no  works  of  public  bene- 
fit. 

The  valley  contains  iron  in  the  form  of  tintaniferous  oxy- 
dulated  ore.  The  loss  produced  by  smelting  amounts  to  nearly 
50  per  cent.  Axes,  hoes,  ploughshares,  arrowheads,  and  blades 
fixed  in  a  handle  called  daos,  are  the  chief  articles  manufactured. 
The  valley  is  rich  in  salt  springs,  which  are  the  property  of 
Government.  The  money  revenue' is  exceedingly  small,  the 
principal  item  being  the  compensation.  Rupees  6,370  per  an- 
num, paid  by  the  British  Government  for  having  obliged  the 
Munnipooree  Government  to  give  up  to  the  Burmese  the'  terri- 
tory between  the  Ningthee  Kiver  and  the  base  of  the  Yoma 
Hills.  The  remainder  consists  of  tribute  in  ^^  sale"  from  the 
"  sale"  Loees,  of  rent  of  fisheries,  transit  duties,  and  export  and 
import  duties.  The  total  money  revenue  may  be  estimated  at 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  Rupees.  The  principal  import 
is  the  sooparee  or  betel-nut  of  which  the  Munnipoorees  consume 
a  great  quantity.  The  traflSc  in  slaves  to  Burmah  has  been  sup- 
pressed by  the  Political  Agent.  Coarse  cloths  are  exported. 
There  might  be  a  profitable  trade  in  buffaloes.  The  valley  is 
favourably  situated  for  commercial  purpose?,  but  the  system  of 
Government  is  opposed  to  the  development  of  commerce.  The 
only  coin  is  of  bell-metal. 

British  Connexion,  ^Though  Munnipore  was  declared  inde- 
pendent by  the  treaty  of  Yandabo  it  was  too  weak  to  remain  so. 
Its  position,  in  a  military  point' of  view,  was  too  important  to 
allow  the  Burmese  to  obtain  command  of  it.  Hence  we  have 
retdned  a  Political  Agent  to  settle  border  disputes,  and  they 
have  been  numerous  ti&  within  the  last  25  years,  during  which 
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Munnipore  has  increased  in  population  and  wealth.  Its  advan* 
ta^es  of  soil  and  climate  are  over-balanced  however,  by  the  sys- 
tem of  Government  and  religion.  We  constructed  a  magnificent 
road  through  the  mountains  from  Cachar  to  the  valley,  which 
has  increased  the  commerce  with  the  West.  The  Shans  on  the 
frontier  have  annually  exported  for  some  time  buffaloes  to  the 
value  of  from  Ks.  30,000  to  Rs  50,000. 

When  the  stronghold  of  Hindooism  has  been  attacked,  the  nu- 
merous trib«s  and  nations  which  dwell  on  our  Eastern  frontier 
will  be  rescued  from  mental  debasement. 

II.    Hill  Tribes. 

Those  in  the  West  are  known  under  the  general  appellations 
of  Naga  and  Kookie.  In  Munnipore  they  are  all  embraced  in  the 
term  Hau.     Koupooee,  Quoireng,  Kongjai,  Kamsol,  Anal-Nani- 
i'sLU,   Aimole,  Kom,   Koireng,  Cheeroo,  Chote,  Fooroom,  Mun- 
tuck,   Karum,  Murring,   Tangkool.,  Loohoopa,  Mow,  Muram, 
Miyang-khang,  Gnamei,  are  the  names  in  use  amongst  Munni- 
porees  to  distinguish  the  principal  tribes.     They  were  all  much 
more  numerous  than  they  are  at  present.     The  contrast  between 
the   comparatively    tall  and  prominently  featured  people  of  the 
plains  and  the  diminutive,  low   nosed   hill  people,  is  striking. 
The  Koupooees  occupy  the  hills  between  Cachar  and  the  Valley 
of  Munnipore  in  their  whole  breadth,  a  direct  distance  of  about 
forty  miles ;  and  from  25°  North  latitude,  they  formerly  extended 
over  neatrly  an  equal  distance  to  the  South.     To  them  as  to  all 
the  tribes  from   Cape  Negrais  as  far  north  as  we  know,  active 
feud  is  the  normal  state.      They  congregate  in   communities, 
usually  of  families  connected  by  blood  ties.     There  are  no  roads ; 
wat^r  is  generally  carried  from  a  distance;  the  ascents  are  circuit- 
ous.   Col.  Guthrie,  who  constructed  the  Munnipore  Koad,  partly 
at  his  own  expense,  is  still  remembered  with  aflection  by  the  hill 
men.     They  cultivate  rice  and  use  wild  yams.  Rats  occasionally 
devastate  the   villages  in   large   numbers ;  the  last  inroad  was 
30  years  ago  and  the  next  was  expected  in  1859. 
•    The   Munnipore  State  does  not  interfere  with  their  internal 
Government.  Every  village  has  three  hereditary  officers,  name- 
ly  Kool-lakpa,  Lt)op-lakpa,   and  Lumpoo  ;  any  officers  besides 
these,  are  elected.     Each  village  is  a  small  republic,  and  the 
rights  of  person   and   property  are   sacredly  preserved.     The 
young  unmarried  men  are  allowed  a  certain  license.     They  live 
in  clubs,  which  the  seniors  despotically  rule.  The  young  women 
also  have  their  places  of  resort,  and  between  them  and  the  young 
men  intercourse  is  quite  unrestricted  without  leading  to  im- 
morality,  which  is  the  exception.     A  wife  is  bought  at  the 
fixed  rate   of  7  buffaloes  and  several  agricultural  implements. 
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Run-away  matches  are  occasionally  made.  The  adulterer,  wheri 
he  does  not  escape,  is  punished  with  death,  and  the  family  of  the 
adulteress  refund  the  price  paid  for  her  and  pay  her  debts;  On 
the  death  of  a  wife  her  husband  pays  '  mundoo*  or  a  buffalo  for 
her  bones.  Polygamy  is  permitted  but  not  largely  practised. 
The  Koupooees  believe  in  a  supreme  creator  and  in  a  future  state, 
also  in  ttiany  other  deities.  They  are  clean  compared  with  the 
rest  of  the  hill  people. 

The  Quoirengs  inhabit  all  the  hills  nortn  of  the  Koupooees^ 
between  the  high  range  that  skirts  the  Valley  of  Munnipore  and 
the  Barak,  as  far  as  the  Angamee  tribe,  from  whose  aggression 
the^  hilYe  suffered  much.  They  are  energetic  traders.  The 
Khotigjais  or  Kookies  until  lately  occupied  the  hills  to  the  south 
of  the  Koupooees.  They  were  driven  from  their  hills  by  tribe^ 
bettclr  arnied  than  themselves,  and  are  now  scattered  around  the 
Valley  of  Munnipore,  and  thence  through  the  hills  to  North  and 
South  Cachar.  They  are  now  migratory.  Their  villages  have  not 
the  permanent  look  of  the  Koupooees  and  Quoirengs,  nor  have 
the)^  heredititry  but  powerless  chiefs  like  them.  Their  chiefs 
l^i?e  H  revenue  in  kind  and  exact  service  from  their  subjects. 
The  ealique  law  rigorously  prevails,  but  the  influence  of  woman 
is  great  amongst  them.  The  wives  of  some  of  the  Rajas  manage 
all  the  affairs  of  their  villages  apparently  much  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  their  peoplei  and  widows  during  their  sons'  minority, 
tften,  without  dispute,  assume  the  management  of  affairs.  They 
ate  a  short  sturdy  race  of  men,  excellent  hunters,  great  smokers, 
and  inclined  to  be  lazy.     The  Katnsol  tribe  is  really  Kookie. 

The  Anals  are  like  the  Kookies  in  personal  appearance.  They 
occupy  a  large  tract  in  the  south  east.  The  want  of  eye-browtf 
and  eye-lashes  is  amongst  this  people  admired,  and  the  young 
ineu,  to  render  themselves  attractive,  carefully  extract  them. 
Aimole,  Kpm,  Koireng,  Chote,  Pooroom,  Muntuk,  Karum  are 
all  evidently  6nly  varieties  of  the  Kookie  stock.  I'he  Kom  at 
one  time  was  a  powerful  tribe,  on  the  eastern  side ;  the  Murring 
(^ms  to  connect  the  tribes  of  the  South  with  the  Tangkool 
thich  fuses  into  the  Loohoopa.  The  Marring  was  not  long  ago 
a  numerous  tribe.  It  is  now  represented  by  nine  small  villages; 
Amongst  all  these  tribes  the  Munnipoorees  are  spoken  of  as  a 

Jounger  bnmch  of  themselves.  The  Tangkools  are  n^xt  to  the' 
•  ^^^^'3  <^^>  though  still  numerous,  were  formerly  more  flourish- 
u%'  Tne  Loohoopas  are  the  fiercest  and  one  of  the  most  numer- 
ous of  the  tribes  around  Munnipore.  They  are  a  superior  race 
in  both  war  and  the  arts  of  peace.  West  of  the  Loohoopas  are 
^  Mow  and  Muram  tribes.     The  next  tribe,  Meeyanghhanq,^\aL 
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composed  of  nine  villages  situated  to  the  south  of  the  MuramSk 
It  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  Koupooces  than  of  itsnortii- 
ern  neighbours.  The  Meeyangkhang  village  is  celebrated  for 
its  fine  terraces  for  cultivation.  North  of  the  Mow  tribe,  and 
often  at  feud  with  it^  lies  the  Gnamei^  or  as  it  is  known  in  Assam 
and  Cachar^  the  Anffamee  tribe.  These  people  are  known  by 
their  blood-thirsty  attacks  on  their  weaker  neighbours^  attacks 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  British  Government,  and 
led  to  ineffectual  endeavours  for  their  prevention.  Some  of  the 
tribe  have  gone  as  far  as  Calcutta  in  pursuit  of  trade. 

We  have  n6  exact  information  as  to  the  Geological  features, 
mineral  resources^  and   vegetable  products  of  the  hill  tracts. 
The    country  is  very  fruitful  and   capable    of   improvement. 
The  tea  plant  abounds.     Amongst   all  the  hill  tribes  there  is  a 
more  or  less  faint  idea  of  a  future  life,  and  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments for  virtue  or  misconduct,  but  the  greatest  misconduct 
is,  the  forgiveness  of  an   injury;   the    first    virtue,    revenge; 
and  the   killing  of  a  fellow   creature   is  thought  of   with  as 
little  compunction  as  would  be  the   kitling  of  a  fowl.     With 
the   assistance  of  the  arms  and  ammunition  given  to  Munni- 
pore  by  the  British  Government,  some  of  the  tribes  have  been 
thoroughly,  the  northern  ones  partially,  reducedi  and  the  attacks 
of  the  latter  on  the  bordering  Burmese  have  led  to  apprehensions 
of  the  interruption  of  the  general  peace  of  the  Frontier.    But 
the  presence  in  Munnipore  of  a  representative  of  the  British 
Government,  has  preserved  the  peace,  and  by  degrees,  through 
his  influence,  the  tribes  have  been  brought  to  forego  aggressions 
on  Kubbo.     The  peace  of  the  Frontier,  the  object  of  greatest 
political    importance,  has  been  gained,  but  the   philanthropist 
would  desire  more,  and  a  strong  and  honest  Government  would 
endeavour  to  repress  th«  feuds  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  tribesr  Major  McCulloch  concludes; — "  Of  their  improvement^ 
therefore,  I  see  no  prospect,  unless  by  a  moral  regeneration,  and 
that  I  fear  is  not  to  be  effected." 

The  appendices  contain  a  Comparative  Vocabulary  of  the 
Munniporee,  Undro,  Sengmai5  Chairel,  Meeyang,  Koupooee 
Pooeeron,  Koupooee  Songboo,  Quoireng,  Khoonggoee,  Phu- 
dang,  Koopome,  Tukaimee,  Muram,  Murring,  Anal  Namfau, 
Kookie,  Burmese  and  Shan  languages,  and  a  Geneological  tabls' 
©f  the  Kookie  Kings. 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  CIVIL  JUSTICE  IN  THE 

MADRAS  PRESIDENCY. 

For  1858. 

This  report,  dated  25th  May  1859,  gives  the  following  state- 
ment of  Civil  Cases  depending  on  Ist  January  and  instituted 
during  1858,  ascomparea  with  the  previous  year: — 

1857  1858 


Before  Punchayete, 

•■m  • 

•  •• 

100 

99 

Village  Moonsiffs, 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

26,280 

28,577 

District  Moonsiffs, 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1,46,357 

1,62,783 

Sadder  Ameens,   *.. 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

4,863 

4,145 

Principal  Sadder  Ameens, 
Original, 
Appeal,.  •• 

• 

•  t  • 

•  *  • 

•  •  • 

•  .  • 

1,125 
2,748 

1,013 
3,783 

Assistant  Judges 
Appeal, 

•  «• 

•  •  « 

€64 

280 

Subordinate  Judges 
Original, 
Appeal, 

•  t  • 

•  •  • 

599 

2,488 

919 
2,006 

Civil  Judges 

Original, 
Appeal, 

•  •  • 

809 
10,462 

3,519 
10,627 

Sudder  Udalut 

Regular, 
Appeal^  .•• 

t  «  • 

•  •  • 
.  •  • 

49 
176 

50 
21S 
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Of  \he  whole  th^ere  were  since  1854  : — 
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The  original  suits  were  :• 


Connected  with  land  rent, 
and  Revenue 

Otherwise  connected  with 
land         •••        •»• 

For  Houses  or  other  fixed 
property  ••• 

Connected  with  debts, 
wages,  &c. 

Connected  with  Caste,  Re- 
ligion, &c.  ••• 

Connected  with  Indigo, 
Sugar,  Silk,  &c 

Total    ... 


9,234 


2,137 
99,104 


•••••• 


1,10,476 


1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

8,703 

9,979 

11,217 

4,011 

••••«• 

8,939 

2,020 

2,261 

2,647 

3,086 

94,854 

1,09,324 

1,12,093 

1,14,919 
466 

3,154 

1,06,677 

1,21,664 

1,25,967  1,34,576 

Of  these  42,026  were  decided  in  favour  of  the  Plaintiff  (ind  6,155 
of  the  Defendant 

Thp  average  duration  of  suits  was : — 


Sudder  Udalut       ••, 
Civil  Judges 

Subordinate  Judges  < 

Assistant  Judges    ..i         < 
Principal  Sudder  Ameens. 
Sudder  Ameens 
District  Moonsiffs  ••• 


1857 

1858 

a5 

• 

OD 

• 

♦J 
0 
O 

• 
OD 

• 

o 

• 

OD 

5* 

H 

^ 

O 

IH 

1^ 

Q 

•        •  •• 

3 

5 

•  •• 

3 

26 

.      1 

3 

27 

1 

3 

27 

1 

5 

22 

1 

3 

8 

.      2 

6 

10 

1 

11 

7 

.      1 

1 

20 

*  ** 

11 

1 

•        •  •• 

5 

14 

•  •  • 

7 

29 

•        •  •  • 

7 

17 

»  ■  • 

7 

11 

\ 
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The  value  of  suits  depending  before  the  Sudder  was  Rs. 
5,10,880  ;  and  before  other  Courts  Original,  R8.  1,60,06,468. 
A  sum  of  Rs.  14,70,883  was  depending,  in  appeal.  The  total 
was  Rs.  1,79,88,231. 


CAPITAL  OF  EACH  RAILWAY  COMPANY 

IN  INDIA. 

To  1st  August  1859. 

Parliamentary  Papers, 

•  This  return  shews  the  amount  of  Capital  raised  by  each  rail- 
way in  India  from  the  commencement  of  operations  to  Ist  Au- 
gust 1859.     The  results  we  summarise. 

The  Total  Amount  is  £21,800,541-4.9of  which£l9,061,097-17 
is  principal  and  £2,739,443-7-9  interest.  The  balance  of  Princi- 
pal due  from  the  Government  of  India  at  the  end  of  1858-59  is 
estimated  at  £4,189,382-10-4,  of  which  the  following  are  the  de- 
tails : — 

Balance  of  Peincipal  due  to  or  from  each  Railway  Company,  Ac, 

30th  April  1859. 


Due  to  East  Indian 

Due  to  Great  Indian  Peninsula    .. 

Due  to  Madras    ... 

Due  to  Sind 

Due  to  Eastern  Bengal  ... 

Due  to  Great  Southern  of  India    . 

Due  to  Calcutta  and  South-East- 

vx  U  ...  ■•*  •••  ••• 

Due    to     Madras   Irrigation   and 
Canal  Company 

£ 
(Due  from  Bombay,  Baroda,    and 
Central  India  ... 

Total   ...    £ 


£        s*  d. 

1,769,084  16  6 

774,409  4  10 

234,176  0  6 

618,442  13  1 

354,797  4  0 

107,462  14  4 

101,240  16  9 

271,866  4  i; 

4,231,469  14  1 

42,087  3  9 


8,    d. 


•  •  •     ■  t  • 


4,189,382  10  4 
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Home  accounts  of  the  government 

OF  INDIA. 

1857-58. 

Parliameiitary  Paperi, 

!rhe  chief  items  may  be  thus  summarised. 

£  i.     d. 

Receipts.  12,354,234    4    5 

Balance  on  1st  May 

1857,         ,..         ...  8,041,994    6     2 


15,396,178  10    7 


£ 

$.    i. 

88,853 

0  n 

638,499 

2     10 

The  chief  items  were : 

Bills  from  India  on  account  of  supplies 

to  the  public  service. 
Bills   drawn   on  India  for  cash  received 

into  the  Home  Treasury,  .;. 

From   Her  Majesty's   Government  on 

account  of  China  Expedition,  Persian 

War,  Hong-Kong,  Coolie  Emigration, 

Madras    Troops  at   Labuan,  and  for- 
warding H.   M.'s  10th  Hussarsj  and 

12th  Lancers  from  India  to  the  Crimea^     1,729,1 70      6      4 
Four  per  cent.  Debenture  Loan  Act  21 

Vict.  c.  3,  ...  .V.     2,818,173       8      4 

Indian  Railway  Companies  .^.     2,963,112     15      8 

Bonded  on  Security  of  East  India  Bond8>     2,870,000      0      0 

£•  s,   d. 

DiSBURSEMENTSy  11,044,6^77  13    7 

Balance    in    favour,   30th 
April  1858: 
Capital    of    Exchequer 

bills  and  bonds         ,..£1,598,900    0     0 
Current  cash  ...         ...     2,752,700  17     0 

4,351,600  17    0 


£  15,396,178  10    7 

-— -  ■  — -^^ 

The  chief  it6!ms  are.  Cost  of  bullion  remitted 

to  India,              ...                 ...                 ...  £1,031,032  16  4 

Dividends  on  India  loan  property,               ...           82,^984  13  ^ 

Indian  Railway  Companies,     ...                 ...      1,324,873    3  ' 

Interest  on  Railway  Capital,    ..v                 ...         655,854    5  1 

Military  Stores,      ./*                 ...                 ...      1,390,543     2  ^ 


Charges  on  the  Revenues  of  Indicti 

£        s,     d. 

Dividends  to  Proprietors  of  East  India  Stock,        626,859  10     7 

Interest  on  the  Home  bond  debt,  ...         159,165  13     8 

Her  Majesty's  Government;  payments  under 

tbe    ne^    postal    arrangement    with   the 

Lords  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  ...         42,711     0    0 

•  Transport  of  troops,...  ...  ...       842,778     2     9 

Furlough  and  retired  pay  to  military,  marine 

and  officers  of  the  Indian  establishments  in- 
cluding off-reckonings,  ...  ...        747,728     0     2 

*  Betired  pay  and  pensions  of  persons  of  the 
late  St.  Helena  establishment,  not  charge- 
able to  Her  Majesty's  Government,         ...  3,469     9     3 

Her  Majesty's  Paymaster  General,  for  claims 
accrued  against  the  Company  in  respect  of 
Queen's  troops  serving  in  India,  ...     1,1 75,000     0     0 

Payments  under  Act  4,  Geo.  4,  c.  71,  on  ac- 
count of  retiring  pay,  pensions,  &c.  of  Her 
Majesty's  troops  serving  or  having  served 
in  India,  ...  ...  ...         60,000     0     0. 

Civil  establishments  of  India ;  absentee  allow- 
ances,... .,.  ...    •  ...         50,248  17     6 

^^tto  ditto        annuities  of  the  Madras 

i     civil  annuity  fund  of  1818,     ...  .    ...  7,726  17     7 

Ser  Majesty's  mission  to  the  Court  of  Persia 
(portion  of  the  charge  payable  by  the 
Company,)  ...  ...  ...         12,000    0    0 

General  Charges. 

Board  of  Commissioners  for  Indian  affairs,       ...  28,211  1  2 

Salaries  of  Court  of  Directors,           ...             ...  .9,958  11  2 

Do.  of  their  Secretaries  and  officers,              ...  89,786  7  3 

fiaileybury  net  charge,       ...             ...             ...  9,651  18  7 

Addiscombe  do.,' ...            ...            ...             *  4,587  17  9 

parley  depdt,      ...             ...            ...             ...  120,118  0  11 

"asaage  and  outfit  of  oflScials  from  the  Comman- 

der-in-Chief  down  to  Telegraph  Signallers,  ...  187,781  18  3 

Jfrd  Olive's  Fund,  for  pensions,       ...            ...  67,217  14  4 

Utilities  to  relatives  of  those  killed  in  Muti- 

p^es,  ...            ...            ...            ,..            ...  14,693  7  7 

^J^stage  of  Company's  Despatches,    ...  ...       5,264  17     9 

Maintenance  of  Indian  lunatics,        ...  ...       6,723     9    2 

^w  charges,        ...  ...  ...  ...       7,604     9  11 

.  -fie  estimated  receipts  for  1858-59  ^eve  £18,249,123  include 
"8  balauce  from  previous  year.    The  estimated  diaburaeixieTvl^ 
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were  £15,429,724.    The  Debts  and  Credits  in  England  of  the 
Government  of  India  on  Ist  May  1859  were : — 

Amount  of  Debts,  ...  ...     £20,486,005 

Ditto  Credits,...  ...  ...  6,114,271 


Debts  in  Excess,  ...     £14,371,734 


The  above,  on  the  one  hand,  is  exclusive  of  the  amount  owing 
to  Proprietors  of  India  Stock  for  their  Capital ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  of  the   Guarantee  or   Security  Fund,  formed  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  3  and  .4  Will.  4,  c.  85. 
The  chief  items  of  the  Debts  were 
Railway  Principal,  • . .  ...  . . ,     4,1^9,382 

Home  Bond  Debt,  5,029>9 1 7 

Bonds   issued   as  security  for  temporary 

loans  to  the  like  amount,  ...     1,970,000 


6,999,917 

Four  per  cent,   debenture  loan.  Act  21 

Vict,   c.   3,  capital  of  the  loan,         ..•  ...     7,997,000 

Four   per   cent,   debenture  loan.  Act  22 

Vict.  c.  1 1,  deposits  on  account  of  this 

loan,     •••  ...  ...  ...     113,277 

A  LIST  of  the  Establishment  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  Council  of  India^  and  the  Salaries  and  Allowances 
payable  in  respect  thereof,  on  1st  May  1859. 


Secretary  of  State,  Under  Secretaries  of  Stg.t6,  As- 
sistant Under  Secretary  of  State,  and  Members 
of  Council     '       ...  •••  •••  •^ 

Secretariat  Department:  consisting  of  seven  of- 
ficers and  clerks  ...  ...  ••« 

Indian  Correspondence  Department:  consisting  of 
thirty-seven  bflScers  and  clerks 

Military  Department :  consisting  of  eleven  officers 
and  clerks  ...  .•• 

Marine  and  Transport  Department:  consisting  of 
six  officers  and  clerks         ..;  ^.w  .4^ 

Inspector  General  of  Stores  Department :  consist- 
ing of  seven  officers  and  clerks,  and  seventy* 
nine  examiners  of  stores,  assistant  examiners, 
labourers,  &c.     ...  .... 


"A 

Salaries  and 
Allowances^ 

- 

£ 

19 

28,450 

7 

4,063 

37 

22,875 

11 

7,872 

6 

3,550 

86 

-10,79? 
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Ei^ccountant  General's  Department :  consisting  of 
sixteen  officers  and  clerks ...  ...  ..r     16        7,673 

Cashier's  Department:   consisting  of  six  officers 

and  clerks  ...  ...  ...  ...       6        3,554 

A.\iditor'8  Department :  consisting  of  seven  officers 
and  clerks  ...  ...  ...  ..:       7       3,988 

Administration,  Will,  and  Bond  Department :  con- 
sisting of  three  officers  and  clerks     ...  ...       3        2,206 

[,  Searcher  of  the  Kecords  and  Statistical  Reporters' 
Department ;  consisting  of  five  officers  and 
clerks  ..,  ...  ...  .,.       5        3,166 

Writers'  Department:  consisting  of  a  Superin- 
tendent and  sixty-one  writers  ...  ,..     62      15,760 

Standing  Counsel,  Solicitor,  Clerk  of  the  Works, 
Geographer,  Librarian,  Reporter  on  the  Pro- 
ducts of  India,  Keeper  of  the  Museum,  Under 
Keeper  of  the  Museutt,  Examining  Physician, 
Examiners  of  Surgical  and  Veterinary  Instru- 
ments ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     11        4,300 

Doorkeepers,  office   porters,   door  porters,  mes- 
sengers, &c.        ...  ...  ...  ...     57        6,091 

Housekeeper,  assistant,  and  charwomen  ...     10  471 

Portion  of  the  establishment  retained  at  the  office 
of  the  Board  of  Control  in  charge  of  records 
and  papers,  two  officers  and  one  clerk  ;  messeq-* 
gers,  housekeeper,  and  female  servants  ,,.     12        2,700 

355    127,511 


Allowances  payable  to  clerks,  writers,  and  la-^ 
tourers  temporarily  employed  ...  ,..     £       4,306 

Military  College :  consisting  of  the  Public  Exa- 
miner and  Inspector,  Lieutenant  Governor, 
twenty-two  professors,  masters,  staff  and  other 
officers,  and  thirty  non-commissioned  staff  and  £ 

public  servants -.. .  ...  ...  ...     60       9,493 


Military  Depot   at  Warley  :  comprising  eight  of- 
ficers and  thirty -four  non-commissioned  staff...     42       4,787 


•rm. 


M2 
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Jlecruiting  Districts:   comprising   eight  officers 

and  ninety- two  non-commissioned  staff  ...  100  £11,643 

The  chief  Pensions  granted  during  the  year  were: 
General  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  G.CB.  (now  Lord  Clyde), 
Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  as  a  special  mark  of  the 
high  sense  entertained  of  his  services  in  planning  imd 
conducting  the  several  brilliant  and  military  operations 
which,  under  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  re- 
sulted in  the  rescue  of  the  garrison  of  the  Residency 
at  Lucknow  and  the  restoration  of  the  British  supre-  £ 
macy  in  that  capital  and  in  Oude  ...  ...    2,000 

Major  General  Sir  James  Outram,  Bart,  G.CB,,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  high  sense  entertained  of  his  services 
in  the  course  of  his  long  and  brilliant  career,  and  more 
particularly  those  connected  with  the  defence  and 
final  conquest  of  Lucknow,  and  with  the  view  of  ena- 
bling him  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  a  baronet,' which 
Her  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  confer  up'- 
on  him,  granted  an  annuity,  and  with  continuance  to 
his  eldest  son      ...  ...  ...  ...     1,000 

Bir  John  Mair  Lawrence,  Bart,  G.C.B.,  Chief  Commis- 
sioner for  the  affairs  of  the  Punjaub,  in  testimony  of 
the  high  sense  entertained  by  the  East  India  Company 
of  his  public  character  and  conduct  throughout  a  long 
and  distinguished  career       ...  ...  ...     3,000 

Sir  William  Yardley  Knight,  pension  granted  by  Her 
Majesty  on  his  retirement  from  office  as  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Bombay,  Act 
6  Geo.  4,  c.  85  ...  ...  .,^  ...     1,600 

Mr.  William  Leach,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  Affairs  of  India,  granted  under  Her 
Majesty's  warrant  (53  Geo.  3,  c.  155,  s.  91 ),  on  his 
retirement  from  that  office    ...  ...  ...     1,305 

The  total  amount  of  special  pecuniary  grants  during  the  year 
to  the  widows  and  families  of  officers  killed  in  action,  and  tQ 
discharged  Sergep,nts^  including  the  above,  was  i^l5,360-ll-U. 
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HOME  ACCOUNTS  OP  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 

INDIA.  {Estimated.) 

Fob  1858-59  and  1859-60. 

Parliamentary  Papers. 

I.— 1858-59. 

The  Keceipts  of  the  Home  Treasury  of  the 

Government  of  India  for  1858-59^  of  which 
the  last  3   months  are  estimated,  were     ...       £11,667,0*20 
Balance  of  Cash,  1st  May,  1858,    ...  ...  2,752,700 

^m^^ti^^mm^^  mmt^mmm^mim  mmmmmmmmmmim 

14,419,720 
The  Disbursements  for  1858-59,  of  which  the 
last  3  months  are  estimated,  were  ...      £14,678,806 


Cash  deficient  30th  April,  1859,  ...  ...  259,086 

11.^1859-60. 

As  the  receipts  from  the  several  Railway  and  other  guaran- 
teed Companies  were  expected  to  equal  the  payments  to  be 
made  to  them,  the  amounts  are  not  given  in  the  estimate. 

The  estimated  Receipts  are         ...  ...        £  1 ,694,900 

The  estimated  Disbursements,  including  the 
estimated  deficit  of  the  previous  year,  are    ...  7,410,766 

Estimated  deficit  on  30th  April,  I860,  ...  5,715,866 

The  amount  of  the  Guarantee  Fund  of  the  East  India 
Company  in  March  1859  in  consolidated  3  per  cent,  annuities 
and  reduced  3  per  cent,  annuities,  was  £4,917,035,  which  cost 
£4,496,863.  In  1859,  when  the  Fund  shall  become  applicable 
to  the  redemption  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Company,  on  the 
assumption  that  during  the  remainder  of  the  Period  for  which 
such  Fund  is  to  accumulate,  the  Average  Price  of  the  Public 
Stocks  will  be  the  same  as  that  which  has  prevailed  since  the 
same  was  first  created,  the  amount  will  be  £13,052,529  at  a 
cost  of  £11,935,865. 

The  Amount  of  Interkst  payable  in  England 

on  Debt  incurred  since  1st  May  1857  is      ...  £457,664 

The  Amount  of  Interest  payable  in  India  on 

Debt  incurred  there  since  the  1st  May  1857, 

deducting  therefrom  the  Interest  of  4  per 

Cent.   Stock    subscribed  to  the  Loan,  and 

cancelled,  is  ...  ...  ...  527,257 
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The  Balance  in  the  Home  Treasury  on  the 
Jst  March  1859,  including  investments  of 
Cash  in  Government  Securities,  and  exclud- 
ing the  net  amount  of  Deposits  (partly  esti- 
mated) on  account  of  Public  Works  guaran- 
teed, was  ...  ...  ...         £1,101,361 

The  Balances  in  the  Indian  Treasuries  on  1st 

May  1858  counting  the  Kupee  at  2s.,  were ...  14,404,964 


CANAL  CONSERVANCY  IN  HYDRABAD, 

Foe  1857-58, 
Bombay  Records,  No.  L.  New  Series, 

« 

This  is  the  fourth  annual  report  which  has  been  issued  by 
Mr.  Beatty,  C.  E.,  the  Assistant  Collector  for  canals  in  the 
Hydrabad  CoUectorate.  He  gives  a  description  of  the  general 
syetem  pursued  in  the  conservancy  department. 

The  sanctioned  permanent  establishment  consists  of  one 
assistant  collector,  five  canal  surveyors,  four  apprentices,  five 
suzawalkars,  one  writer,  four  moonshees,  and  six  tindals, 
la  the  cold  season  a  temporary  establishment  of  from  8  to  9 
suzawalkars  on  Rs.  30  a  month,  a  large  number  of  maistrees,  and 
a  few  extra  moonshees,  is  maintainecL  One  moonshee  is  attach- 
ed to  each  kardar,  and  takes  copies  of  the  measurements  by 
the  canal  surveyors  and  suzawalkars.  There  are  5  divi- 
sions in  the  coUectorate,  four  of  which  are  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  European  canal  surveyors.  They  proceed 
to    their  districts  about  1st  November.     But  it  is  difficult  to 

Crocure  experienced  men.  To  remedy  this,  the  salaries  should 
e  raised  from  Rs.  150  to  200  a  month  with  allowances.  The 
canal  surveyors  measure  the  main  canals,  the  suzawalkars 
the  minor  ones,  under  their  supervision.  Each  surveyor  fur- 
nishes to  the  collector  of  capals  and  to  the  Deputy  Collector  of 
the  district  a  digest  and  progress  report  weekly.  In  addition  to 
these  duties,  the  canal  surveyors  are  bound  to  superintend  all 
works  connected  with  canal  clearances,  formation  and  repairing 
of  bunds,  and  building  of  sluices,  &c.  ;  and  also  to  see  that  the 
sum  sanctioned  for  eadi  work  is  expended  in  the  most  judicious 
manner.  AH  irrigational  works  are  performed  by  contract.  The 
contracts  are  issued  by  the  Deputy  Collectors  ;  and  to  them  the 
contractors  are  responsible.  Thus  all  possible  measures  are  ts^ken 
te  prevent  fraud  and  peculation. 
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During  the  year  the  4  European  surveyors  made  surveys  of 
the  latter  portion  of  the  Gaja,  and  a  longitudinal  section  of  the 
Shahwah  Muggrubi;  the  length  of  which  is  19.41  miles,  the  Gul- 
loowah,  and  two  of  its  branches ;  and  also  a  portion  of  the  Gulloo- 
The  quantity  far  exceeded  that  done  during  the  former  season  j 
and  considerably  more  than  double  that  during  the  first  season 
of  the  existence  of  the  department.  It  amounted  to  161,363,000 
cubic  feet ;  while  the  total  number  of  men  employed  only  exceed- 
ed by  about  four  hundred  thousand,  the  number  employed  dur- 
ing the  first  season ;  showing  how  much  the  canal  diggers  had 
improved  as  workmen.  The  amount  paid  for  labour  was  Rs. 
251,993,  the  cost  per  1,000  cubic  feet  was  Rs.  1.9,  or  1 1  annas 
more  than  in  1854-65  and  2  annas  9  pie  more  than  in  the  previ- 
ous year ;  and  the  proportion  of  charge  due  to  superintendence 
was  J4*09,  while  in  the  previous  year  it  was  16*79^  The  total 
number  of  canals  cleared  was  342,  out  of  419  on  the  present 
Government  list ;  and  the  total  number  of  miles  cleared^  1^220^ 
out  of  a  total  length  of  2,9 13. 

The  principal  works  executed  were ; — the  new  mouth  (nearly 
two  miles  in  length),  which  was  cut  to  the  Dadwah ;  the  im- 
provements at  the  mouth  of  the  Phoolalee ;  and  the  thorough 
clearance  of  the  Meerwah  and  Gharree  commenced  but  not 
l^alf  completed.  The  last  is  described  as  a  work  extending  over 
a  distance  of  about  40  miles.  The  clearance  saved  from  total 
destruction,  the  whole  of  the  cultivation  on  the  Meerwah, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  swamped.  The  water  in  the 
Gharree  reached  land  dry  for  a  century.  A  work  was  completed 
on  the  Surfrazwah  also,  with  a  view  to  the  restoration  of  the 
canal. 

Tabular  statements  are  given  to  shew  the  remunerative  charac- 
^r  of  canal  clearances.  Ill  the  3d  season  from  the  establish- 
\  nient  of  the  department,  the  revenue  was  increased  by  Rs. 
l»75,00O.  Though  the  canal  expenditure  also  increased,  there 
^38  a  clear  increase  in  the  3d  season  over  the  Ist,  of  nearly  Rs. 
^>000.  The  general  results  of  the  department  since  its  organiza- 
tion are  thus  enumerated.  A  map  of  the  canals  has  been  pro- 
duced and  a  large  amount  of  statistical  information  collected. 
The  canal  diggers,  as  a  body,  are  so  much  improved,  that  on 
^  average  each  labouret  now  performs  daily  about  one-third 
^ore-work  than  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  for- 
JJierly;  or,  in  other  Words,  two  men  now  do  the  same 
*mount  of  work  that  required  three  men  to  do  four  years  ago. 
^nje  of  the  principal  canals,  which  either  had  fallen,  or  were 
Wling,  into  ^  state  of  ruin^  have  not  only  been  completely  restor- 
^1  but,  In  some  instances,  the  revenue  derived  has  been  Vxvt^e*^^- 
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cd  manifold  in  excess  of  what  it  was  ever  known  to  be.  The 
conditioii  of  the  caual  digger  has  been  so  much  improved,  that 
he  is  now  in  a  position  to  earn  from  two  to  four  annas  per  diem 
in  place  of  five  pies  as  formerly.  The  actual  quantity  of  work 
done  in  canal  clearances  is  fully  double  that  performed  during 
seasons  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  present  system.  The 
general  condition  of  the  canals  has  been,  and  is  being,  year  by 
year,  greatly  improved.  And,  finally,  the  revenue  of  lands 
watered  by  canals,  has  been  increased  one  and  three  quarters 
lacs  of  Kupees. 


EXTERNAL  COMMERCE  OF  MADRAS. 

For  1858-59. 

The  total  trade  of  Madras,  by  sea,  in  the  official  year  1858-59, 
reached  the  value  of  Rs.  8,48,49,334.  In  1857-58  it  was  Ks. 
9,62,84,797,  shewing  a  decrease  for  the  year  under  report  of  Es. 
1,14,35,463.  As  the  report  consists  merely  of  a  series  of  tabu- 
lar statements,  no  reason  for  the  decrease  is  assigned^  The 
following  comparative  statement  shews  the  details : — ■■ 
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From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  decrease  is  chiefly  in  the  import^ 
and  exports  on  account  of  Government ;  and^  in  the  Private 
Trade^  chiefly  in  Treasure.  The  actual  decrease  in  merchandise 
is  Es.  9,21,337. 


Books  and  Sta^ 
tionery. 


Trade  with  the  United  KnranoH. 
Imports 
Exports 

Of  the  Imports  the  chief  items  were  the  following  :• 
Gold  and  Silver  Lace  and  Thread 
Millinery  ...  ... 

Wearing  Apparel 
Do.  Military 

Books — British . . . 
Do.  Foreign 
Prints  and  Engravings 
Stationery 

'  Twist  and  Yam — British 
Do.  Foreign 

Thread 
Piece  Goods — Dyed 

Do.  Printed     ., 

Do.  Plain 

^1  C  Bottles 

Glassware.    {  other  Sorts       '   ... 

C  Clocks  and  Watches 
Jewellery.     \  Coral 

{other  Sorts 
Machinery- 
Malt  Liquors 

Do.    o^  Government  Account 

(  Hardware 
Manufactured  Metals.  \  Silver  Plate 

(  Types— Printing       . 


Es.  1,80,42,868 
2,08,361 


Cotton  Goods. 


•.■ 


... 


• .  • 


.  •  • 


••• 


1,91,686 
8,65,705 
1,56,574 
3,32,245 
1,21,156 
327 

3,278 

2,08,272 

23,36,728 

2,078 

22,674 

1,59  282 

5,19,766 

11,04,520 

3,406 

1,00,498 

39,619 
1,83,150 

60,702 
1,36,831 
4,81,914 

55,460 
1,65,484 

10,956 

20,755 
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Copper. 


IroD. 


etals.     i 


f  Bolt  and  Ingot 

J  Sheet 

1  Sheathing 

V  Slabs  and  Tiles 

Bar  and  Bolt 

Hoop 

Nails 

Bails 
"  Itod 

Sheet 

Screws   ... 

Sweedish 

Wire 


Steel 

Spelter  ... 
Tin  Plates 
Lead  Pig 

do.  Sheet 
Brass  Sheet 
do.  Wire 
Yellow  Metal 

Do.  Sheathing 
Quicksilver 
^  Other  Sorts 
Oilman's  Stores 
Photographic  Apparatus 
Do.         Chemicals 
Pictures  and  Portraits 
Bailway  Materials    ... 
Saddlery 

Shoe  Blacking 
Sotp 

j^  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Spectacles 

Brandy 

Gin 
Spirits  J  Rum 

Whiskey 

Other  Sorts 
Tea      ^ 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Tobacco     5  Manufactured 

(Unmanufactured 
J  ^     ...  ... 

frunb  and  Boxes     ... 

Umbrellas 

Tai  and  Wax  Candles 


Bs. 

43,904 

... 

1,80,227 

... 

20,237 

•  •  . 

4,917 

.  •  • 

3,85,236 

•  .• 

17,054 

•  •• 

8,632 

••• 

1,52,014 

•  •• 

16,429 

... 

34,622 

... 
•  •• 

5,523 

... 

6,089 

.•  • 

31,808 

... 

75,262 

... 

27,070 

•  •  • 

5,806 

... 

9,201 

•  •  • 

4,621 

... 

6,764 

... 

18,436 

•  .• 

7,770 

. .  • 

7,905 

••• 

1,380 

.  •• 

1,23,941 

•  •• 

11,878 

• .  • 

1,250 

•  •• 

4,951 

.— • 

7,99,966 

••• 

53,300 

.*• 

4,642 

•  ■• 

12,041 

... 

2,616 

•  •• 

1,46,740 

••• 

73,386 

... 

1,193 

.  .  • 

8,028 

•  •  • 

10,733 

•  •• 

865 

•  •  • 

4,460 

•  •  • 

1,415 

... 

19,490 

•  •• 

5,773 

•  •• 

5,853 

••• 

13,864 

K2 
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Cape 

Champaigne 
Claret — ^English 
Do.     French 
Giijger 
Hock 
Wines.  -I  Lisbon 
Madeira 
Marscella  ... 
Moselle 

Port  •••  .... 

Sherry       «•• 
Other  Sorts 
Wool      ... 
Worsted  Yam 

f  Alpaca 

Anny  Cloth 

Blankets 

Blue  Cloth 

Broad  Cloth 

Bunting 

Carpets 

Carriage  Cloth 

Circassian  Cloth 

Coburg 

Crimson.  Cloth 

Doe  Skins 

Filter  Cloth 

Flannel 

Oambroons 

Medium  Cloth 

Merino 

Orleans 

Scarlet  Cloth 

Serge 

Shawls 

Tweeds 

Other  Sorts 
Sundries 

-""»  www  ««« 

Treasure.  I^-?^^       "• 
(Silver 

Of  the  Eijcports  the  chief  items  were  the  following  : 
Coffee 

Cotton  Wool 

Drugs.  y%rabolanes 


Es. 


•  •  ■• 


.  •  • 


• . . 


•  •  ■ 


■  ■  • 


••• 


••• 


Woollens. 


••• 


... 


••• 


•  * « 


••• 


•  ■  • 


•*• 


•  •* 


• « • 


•  •  • 


••• 


•  •  • 


•  *• 


.  •• 


•  •  • 


••• 
••• 


(  Senna 


3,158 

77,228 

14,355 

1,446 

20,628 

4,459 

1,540 

16,450 

1,938 

7,938 

1,67,431 

2,67,254 

18,668 

1,245 

4,159 

16,102 

15,257 

6,488 

36,377 

6,704 

6,241 

3,019 

•   2,471 

552 

10,096 

900 

56,314 

,  1,901 

1,319 

1,368 

2,800 

15,188 

3,414 

9,848 

.  9,696 

29,781 

91,870 

5,89,930 

47,30,537 

3,37,018 

9,06,942 

4,637 

42,134 
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Grain. 
Hides. 


Oils. 


f  Catechu  or  Terrajaponica 
Dyes,    i  Indigo 

Turmeric    ... 

XiJ.C6  ■  •  •  •  •  ■ 

'Wheat 
'  Tanned 

\  Untanned  ... 
Homs    ... 

Ivory  and  Elephant's  Teeth 
Ivory  Work  Boxes    , . , 

Castor 

Cocoanut 

Fish  ...  ... 

Gingely 

Linseed 

Manilla 

Pinnay 

Other  Sorts  ... 

^Diamonds 

Precious  Stones.  Kx?  u-^  ^ 

(other  Sorts  ... 
Saltpetre 

J  Agseh 

Coriander 
,   Gingely 
Linseed 
Manilla 
I  Mustard     ...  ,  ... 

Poppy  Seed 
Rape 

Yalasaloo  ••• 
[Other  Sorts 
Sugar    ... 

Tobap       /  Manufactured 

^'    I  Unmanufactured 
Toys      ... 
Wax  and  Wax  Candles  ... 


Seeds. 


•  •  • 

Bs.  2,500 

•  •• 

32,68,615 

*  •  • 

12,159 

•  •• 

2,24,120 

•  •  • 

10 

•  ■  • 

7,29,683 

•  •  • 

2,33,944i 

*•• 

49,293 

•  •  • 

336 

•  •• 

3,116 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

3,38,932 

•  •  • 

98,797 

•  •  • 

10 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

31,545 

•  •  • 

V  •  • 

«  •  • 

534 

■  •  • 

63,430 

•  •• 

1,056 

• 

•  •  • 

34,085 

•  •  ■ 

700 

... 

... 

88,595 

••• 

•  •• 

1,61,'462 

... 

15,444 

•  •• 

50,646 

•  •  . 

... 

36,682 

... 
•  •  ■ 

11,884 

.  *  « 

214 

•  •• 

21,11,870 

•  •  • 

1,058. 

•  ■  • 

6,473 

... 

3,001 

•  •1 

60,742 

Trade  with  Amebigju 

Imports  ...  ...  Rs.      2,28,410 

Exports  ...  ...  ...            7,425 

The  import  trade  shews  an  increase'  over  the  previous  year  of  Rs. 

1,29,560. 
The  chief  imports  were  :— 

Jorses                      ..,  ^  ...  _  ...  Es.  54,000 

fiece  Goods              ...  ...  ...  ...           44,333 

if                          -^  ...  ...  ...           50,000 

Uocks  and  Watches  ...  ...  ...            6,78^ 


[  no  ] 

Timber 
Bawr  Tobacco 

The  only  exports  were : — 

Coir  and  Coir  Rope 

Sundries  .... 

The  Export  Trade  shews  a  decrease,  in  Sagar,  of 


Bs. 


14,681 
13,090 

6,989 

1,436 

46.066 


Trade  with  Aba^ian  Gulp. 

Imports  ...  •  ...  ...  Es.  1,28,701 

Exports  ...  ...  ...         7,85,452 

Re-Exports  ...  ...  ...  796 

The  chief  Imports  were  dates,  the  chief  Exports  Coffee,  Rice,  Spices, 

Timber,  and  Dyes. 


•• . 


Trade  with  Ceylon.  . 
Imports 
Exports 
Re-Exports 
The  chief  Imports  were  :— 

Twist  and  Yam — British 
Do.  Foreign 

Cotton  J  Thread 
Goods.    I  Piece  Goods — Dyed 

Do.  Printed 

Do.  Plain 

r  Betel  Nut— Boiled 
Fruits  \  Do.        Raw 

&  Nuts.  1  Cocoanuts  ...  -     .„ 

V.  Do.  Kernels  . 

Military  Stores — On  Government  account 
Precious  Stones — Pearls 
Timber  and  Planks 
The  chief  Exports  were : — 
Bones 

{Bullocks 
Horses  ••. 

Sheep  ••• 

Coffee 
Cotton  Wool 

fDhoU 
Horse  Gram 
Menoomooloo 
Paddy 
Pease 
"j  Peassaloo 
Bice 

Sanagaloo 
Wheat 
Other  Sorts 


Grain. 


••• 


•. . 


••• 


48,84,936 

66,29,129 

96,731 

l',73,980 
5,605 

5,291 

2,433 

6,62,054 

46,957 

2,12,058 

13,794 

'     51,130 

3,33,813 

5,625 

1,78,797 

10,103 

67,104 

7,149 

48,312 

6,106 

2,28,872 

11,659 

33,773 

6,622 

2,95,^23 

20,237 

26,067 

22,72,059 

35,823 

1,09,668 

3,968 
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Goimies  and  Gunny  Bags  ...  Bs.  6,707 

r  Chillies               ...  ...  ...  57,529 

Spices.  <  Ginger               ..,  ...  ...  2,157 

(Pepper                ...  ...  ...  13,842 

Sugar                                              •••  •••  •••  10,019 

_  ,             5  Manufactured  ...  ...  1,866 

Tobacco.    I  Unmanufactured  ...  ...  3,102 


Trade  with  China. 

Ipaports  ...  Rfl.  1,33,066 

Exports  ...                 ...  ...  5,26,566 

The  Imports  were : — 

Porcelain  and  Earthenware  ...  ...  5,895 

Confectionery  ...                 ...  •••  6,091 

Tea  ...                 ...  ^  1,00,938 

Sundries  ..                 •••  •••  20,132 

The  Eaports  were : — 

Cottonwool  ...                 ...              '     ...  5,03,496 

Rice  ...                 ...  ...  22,300 


Trade  with  Fbance. 

Imports        ...  ...  ...  Rs.  7,27,952 

Exports        ...  ...  ...  ...  24,91,060 

Re-Exports  ...  ...  •••  9,877 

The  «hief  Imports  were  : — 

Books  and  S,tationery  ...  ...  ...  1,45,131 

Corks       -.-.                 ...  ...  ...  •••  15,034 

T,   «           ^  Eau-de-Cologne  ...  ...  ...  3,054 

^^^^™^^' 5  Lavender  2,417 

Spirits— Brandy         ...  ...  ...  ...  2,96,450 

rChampaigne  ...  ...  ...  16,796 

«r.  1  Cherry  Brandy 

wines.      ^  Claret— French  ...  ...  ...  60,475 

(Other  Sorts  ...  ...  ...  4,831 

Treasure — Silver          ...  ...  ...  ...  1,24,015 

The  chief  Exports  were : — 

Coffee       ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...  1,93,375 

Cotton— Wool             ...  ...  ...  ...  3,34,110 

T»r,««          f  Indigo      ...  ...  ...  ...  2,73,326 

^y**-        i  Turmeric  ...  609 

Grain.        ^F"®     ,     -          "       -  -  "•  ^'^^'^^ 
(banagaloo 

Tj.,          /Tanned    ...  ...  ...  ...  12,016 

^''^^-       tUntanned  ...  ...  ...  22,740 

Precious  Stones — Carbuncle  ...  .*.  ...  10,000 

Saltpetre                      ...  ...  .^  ...  32,461 

Seed~-Gingely  Oil  ...  ...  ...  14,17,556 


Trade  with  Maldives  ...  Bs.        12,918 
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Trade  with  Laccadives 

• « • 

•  «  * 

Es.     63,434 

„        „      Maueitius. 

• 

Imports 
Exports 
Re-Exports 

Trade  with  New  South  Wales. 

Rs. 

1 

2,87,536 

8,73,689 

8,064 

Rs.  11,69,289 

Imports 
Exports 
The  chief  Imports  were  Horses 

1,91,840 
58,672 

2,50,51S 
1,58,000 

Trade  with  pENANa,  Singapore  and  Malacca. 

Imports                                                 11,50,968 
Exports                                                  6,20,681 
Re-Exports                                   '           35,339 

Trade  with  Persian  GtULF. 

Imports  (chiefly  horses) 
Exports  (chiefly  Rice  and  Coffee) 

Trade  with  Sumatba 

Turkey  :.. 

Aracan 

Balasore  (Imports  only) 

Bassein 


3,58,658 
1,64,264 


18,06,98a 


Rs. 


5,22,92? 

25,096 

4,05,81g 

3,40,356 

62,989 

66,531 


79         99 


Bombay. 

Imports 
Exports 
Re-Expoi-ts 


1,03,48,993 

80,52,134 

2,81,533 


The  chief  Imports  were : — 

^Twist  and  Yarn — British 


Foreign 


Cotton-Goods. 


Do. 

Thread 

Piece  Goods — Dyed 


v> 


Do. 
Do. 


Printed 
Plain 


j' Paddy 
.  Grain.  <  Rice 

(Wheat 
Gunnies  and  Gunny  Bags 
Metal    S  Sheet  Copper 
'  2  China  Cash  ... 
oil      iOn  Government  Account 
(On  Private  do. 

Treasure.  J|°J^,        ";  "; 

The  chief  Exports  were  : — 
Cotton  Wool  ... 


•%% 


1,86,82,66a 

...     2,70,214 

5,175 

4,363 

...     6,14,046 

...        42,6«8 

...     9,59,066    ' 

•...     2,43,85«.  \ 

9444      ' 

48,M0- 
...     1,23,974   ; 
...     3,88,499  - 
...       98,930   i 
...     2,32,068 
),181 
...    2,79,8e\ 
...  41,76,67' I 

...  80,86,9^ 
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f  Betel  Nut— Boiled 

I  Do.        Raw 
Fruits  and  Nuts,  i  Cocoanuts 

Do.         Kernels 

.  Other    Sorts 
Kice 
Iron  Pig 

Coir  and  Coir  Bope    ...    • 
Precious  Stones — Pearls 

TAgseb. 
Seeds.   }  Croton 

(Gingely      .... 

^m«««   i  Cardamums ... 
2)pices.  <  -o 

jirepper 

r'Poon 

Timber  and  Planks.  <  Teak — On  Govt.  Account 

(Do*      On  Private  do. 

Woods,  fj^f^?         

(  oanaal 


•f 


Trade  with  Calcutta.  , 
Imports 
Exports 
Re-Exports 


Rfi.  1,75,170 
1,85,621 
2,28,563 
3,20,976 
1,656 
1,69,219 

36,378 
1,58,695 

75,300 

2,65,258 

l,484i 

13,478 
2,93,498 
5,12,588 

16,928 

26,016 
1,84,653 
1,56,155 
1,47,513 


•»• 


37,37,324 

68,42,342 

7,27,673 


1,13,07,339 


The  chief  Imports  were  :. — 

f  Twist  and  Yam — British 

Thread  ... 
Cotton  Goods.  ■{  Piece  Goods — Dyed 

Do.        Printed  ... 
[Do.         Plain 
Cow  Tails 

^'ce  ,,.  .,,  ,,,  ... 

Gunnies  and  Gunny  Bags- 

^Diamonds 

Precious  Stones.  •<  t>^  v*g^ 

V  Other  Sorts 

Silk  y^*^ — British 
(Thread  ... 

Treasure,  i  ^.f^'  

(Silver 


•/• 


5,77,965 

3,081 

57,334 

2,111 

2,12,052 

34,935 

3,74,259 

3,46,539 

10,300 

2,000 

58,050 

1,550 

5,08,705 

23,590 

3,48,106 

1,80,995 


The  chief  Exports  were  :• 

Chanks 

Coffee 

Cottonwool    ... 


••• 
••  • 


•  •• 


0 


1,31,019 

82,171 

10,13,584 
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{  Piece  Goods — Dyed 
Cotton  Goods.  <  Do.  Plain 

(  Do.  Printed 

xi-.-i       J  Tanned 

( TTntanned 
S  It  /  ^^  Government  Account 
'  \  On  Private  do. 

Saltpetre 

„    _      (Indigo  Seeds     ... 

S^^^s-   t  Lamp  Oil 

Pepper  .... 

_  ,  f  Manufactured 

Tobacco.   I  Unmanufactured 

Treasure — Silver 


••• 


•  *  • 


.•' 


The  rest  of  ihe  Trade  was  with 
C!oncan 
Cutch 
ixoa  •  •  •  «-•♦ 

Indian  French  Ports 
Imports 
Exports 
Re-Exports 

Moulmein 

Eangoon 

Imports... 
Exports... 
Re-Exports 

Sind 
Travancore 


••• 


Es.    18,020 

2,0( 

2,33,4M 

4,54.422 

6,11S 

87,061 

771 

25,786. 

2,47,2a 

2,77,981 

20,708. 

21,7tf;i 

35,36,050' 


Es.   Q,U0 
4,18,310 

1,92,475 


5,11,355 

7,45,844 
1,43,861 


14,01,060 
9,95,672 


3,27,765 
3,02,527 
1,19,523 


7,49,815  ; 
3,92,666  ' 

6,52,03« 

The  following  shews  the  value  of  Imports  and  lExports  by 
Sea  into  each  Zillah. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Ganjam           ••• 

•*. 

1,13,916 

9,02,892 

Vizagapatam   ... 

*•• 

4,88,522 

27,26,380 

Bajamundry    ... 

... 

5,47,698 

23,76,631 

Masulipatam    ... 

•  .* 

1,82,670 

2,32,294 

Guntoor 

31,605 
92,977 

**        ^^^  ^*^»    ^^  ^^    ^^  ^b                                                                 S    V    V 

Nellore  (Treasure) 

• . 

495 

Fort  St.  Gqcrge 

.  •  a 

2,72,34,621 

1,58,35,040 

South  Arcot    ... 

... 

1,81,893 

5,31,633 

Tanjore 
Madura 

••• 

19,85,582 

22,69,710 

... 

1,65,352 

3,98,619 

Tinnevelly 

... 

10,86,650 

24,48,579 

Malabar 

... 

59,21,229 

52,02,766 

Canary         '    ... 

... 

56,9^,"a^^ 

^?^^9a 

21,001 

7,100 


*  «* 


12,77,336 

BOO 

16,121 

I9,ia8 

98^S2 

2,74,^27 
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The  following  shews  the  ships  and  tonnage  which  arrived  at 
the  Madras  ports  from  ports  not  subject  to  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency and  which  departed  from  the  Madras  ports  to  external 
ports : —  • 


GaDJam           . « • 

... 

Arrivals. 

Tonnage. 

Depar- 
tures. 

1 
Tonnage. 

39 

10,530 

79 

80,493 

Yizagapatam  ... 

0 

• . . 

34 

11,452 

108 

3'9,157 

Rajahmundry  ... 

... 

127 

36,806 

222 

68,650 

Masulipatam  ... 

•  •  a 

14 

2,170 

30 

6,580 

Nellore 

... 

31 

3,777 

43 

5,471 

Fort  St.  George 

•  •  • 

644 

2,69,560 

549 

2,-30,194 

South  A  root    ... 

1 
... 

131 

11,380 

139 

14,977, 

• 

Tanjore 

•  «  . 

400 

47,101 

548 

58,812 

Madura, 

... 

819 

32,177 

1,077 

40,163 

Tmnevelly 

•  •  • 

476 

36,985 

464 

36,825 

Malabar 

•  •  • 

2,102 

1,50,393 

2,167 

1,49,678 

Canara 

•  •  • 

1,701 

59,261 

1,904 

72,396 

The  total  amounted  t( 
Arrivals          •••     6,5 
Departures    ...     7,3; 

> 

18 
30 

' 

Tonnag( 

i 

••• 

6,61,532 
7,52,896 

Of  the  Arrivals  103  were  steamers  under  British  colours, 
1,411  ships  under  British  colours,  350  under  French,  7  under 
American,  7  under  Arab,  3  under  Dutch,  6  under  Hamburgh  and 
1  under  Swedish,  or  1.688  square  rigged  in  all.  There  were 
4,830  native  craft,  of  which  3,637  were  under  British  colours, 
161  under  Arab,  7Q  under  Cutch,  2  under  French,  2or under 
Portuguese,  and  759  under  native  colours. 
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Of  the  Departures  111  were  British  steamers,  1,558  sbi 
under  British^  198  under  French,  8  under  American,  11  and 
Arab,  1  under  Bremen^  2  under  Danish,  6  under  Dutch,  3  und 
Hamburgh,  1  under  Norwegian,  2  under  Belgium,  1  und^  Po 
tuguese,  1  under  Sardinian,  and  1  under  Swedish  colours, 
1,904  square  rigged.  Of  the  5,420  native  craft,  3,775  we 
under  British,  168  under  Arab,  144  under  Cutch,  3  und 
French,  224  under  Portuguese,  and  1,112  under  native  coloiH 
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EDUCATION  IN  ETAWAH. 

'  i^or  1856-57-58. 

JV.  fT.  P.  Records,  Part  XXXIIL 

The  report  for   1856,   and  that  for  1857  and  1858,  were 

5iven  in  by  Mr.  A.  O.  Hume,  the  Collector,  the  former  on  2l8t 
annary  1857,  and  the  latter  on  25th  January  1859. 

L_1856. 

Bulqabundee  Schools. — In  February  185€^  Mr.  Hume  received 
demi-official  permission  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  Elemen- 
tary Free  Scjiools,  to  be  supported  by  a  voluntary  cess,  contri- 
buted by  the  landed  proprietors.  After  considerable  opposition 
overcome  by  argument  and  perseverance,  a  large  majority  of 
the  Zemindars  of  pergunnah  Etawah,  at  a  public  meeting,  for- 
mally consented  to  the  levy  of  a  cess,  and  paid  the  first  instal- 
ment of  their  subscription.  On  1st  April  32  schools  were  open- 
ed in  the  more  important  villages.  The  system  spread  to  Phup- 
poond,  Oreyrah,  Beylah,  Beebamow  and  Lucknah  in  which 
schooijB  were  opened  shortly  after.  In  8  months  the  system  was 
at  work  over  the  whole  district.  The  following  shews  how  hyf 
2femmdars  were  opposed  to  it : — 
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It  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  many  were  animated  by  the 
desire  of  pleasing  the  Collector  or  of  escaping  from  an  unpopu- 
lar minority.     The  results  of  the  year's  labours  are  seen  in  the 

following : — 


1    Pergunnahs. 

( 

1 

Number 

of 
Mouzahs. 

Number 

of 
Schools. 

No.  of  Scholars 
on  the  School 
lists  on  the  1st 
January  1857. 

No.  of  Pupils  ac- 
tually present 
in  the  Schools 
on   1st  Janu- 
ary. 

Etawahj  ...        .... 

Phuppoond, 

Oreyrah, 

Bey  lab  5 

Beebamow, 

Lucknah, 

Rowayn, 

Total,       ... 

285 
238 
295 
249 
65 
192 
171 

32 
26 
S2 
36 
9 
23 
23 

803 
609 
934 
1,145 
247 
857 
589 

789 
588 
785 
1,118 
247 
857 
589 

i,495 

181 

6,186 

4,973 

Several  of  the  Tehsheeldars  and  native  gentry  aided  effective- 
ly in  promoting  the  system.  The  average  number  of  pupils  at 
each  of  the  18  L  schools,  was  nearly  29.  Of  the  whole  schools, 
47  were  attended  by  less  than  20  pupils,  77  by  from  20  to  30, 
33  by  from  30  to  40,  14  by  from  40  to  50,  5  by  from  50  to  60, 
2  by  from  60  to  70,  2  by  from  70  to  90,  and  1  by  more  than 
100.  Of  the  three  grades  of  masters  8  received  each  6  rupees,  39 
received  Bs.  5,  and  134  received  Bs.  4  a  month.  Many  of  the 
masters  were  unsuited  for  the  duties,  a  few  were  able  men.  38  of 
the  masters  had  not  yet  attained  their  twentieth  year,  83  were  be* 
tween  20  and  25, 31  between  25  and  30^  and  only  29  were  above  30 
years  of  age.  Thirty-four  taught  Persian,  Oordoo  and  Nagree, 
besides  arithmetic  and  surveying  with  the  plane  table,  eleven 
the  same,  omitting  Persian,  while  136  only  qualified  in  Hindee, 
arithmetic  and  surveying.  Twenty-five  were  educated  at  home, 
109  in  the  Government  Schools  of  the  district,  and  47  in  the 
Government  Schools  of  other  districts.  They  were  chiefly  Hin- 
doos ;  there  were  Brahmins  60,  Bunyahs  17,  Eayuts  93,  one 
Aheer.  Of  the  5,186  children  on  the  rolls  on  1st  January  1857, 
only  2  were  girls.    The  relative  ages  of  the  boys  were : — 

V2 
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1 

Less  than  6 
years  old. 

Between    6 
&  10  years 
of  age. 

Between  10 
&  12  years 
of  age. 

Between  12 
&  14  years 
of  age. 

Above     14 
years    of 
age. 

216 

2,303 

1,140 

816 

711 

The  annoal  income  of  the  Educational  Fand  was  Rs.  11,474 
and  the  appropriations  were 
For  Teachers'  Salaries,  ...  ...  ...        9,348 

For  8  Scholarships  of  2  Rs.  each,  ...  ...  576 

To  Central  School,  ...  ...  ...  ...  240 


Rs.     10,164 

The  surplus  of  Rs.  1300  was  aviulable  for  School  houses  and 
furniture. 

Government  and  Private  Schools. — There  were  7  Government 
Tesheelee  Schools  in  Etawah  besides  the  Hulqabundee  SchooL. 
In  those  there  were  9  Teachers,  drawing  a  salary  of  Rs.  74  per 
mensem.  The  School  lists  on  the  Ist  of  January  contained  the 
names  of  417  boys,  and  401  were  actually  in  attendance  on  that 
day.  As  to  attainments,  the  boys  of  the  Tesheelee  Schools  were 
before  those  of  the  Hulqabundee.  In  181  Hulqabundee  Schools> 
5,186  boys  were  taught  for  Rs.  779,  or  about  Rs.  0-2-5  per  boy. 
While  in  7  Government  Schools,  417  boys  were  taught  for 
Rs.  74,  or  about  Rs.  0-2-10  per  boy.  As  fees  were  takei^  in  the 
latter,  the  education  was  also  cheaper.  Of  private  Schools,  the 
district  contained  77,  the  a^regate  salary  of  whose  Teachers 
during  December  was  Rs.  303-3-4,  being  on  an  average  about 
Rs.  4  per  man.  The  lists  of  these  Schools  showed  802  Scholars, 
but  there  were  actually  present  only  675  on  the  1st  of  January. 
The  education  imparted  at  these  Schools  was  generally  most 
objectionable.  To  create  a  higher  School,  intermediate  be- 
tween the  village  Schools  and  the  Agra  College,  Mr.  Hume 
opened  a  Central  English  and  Vernacular  School  on  Ist  August 
1856.  It  proved  nearly  self-supporting.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
it  contained  104  boys,  paying  mostly  high  fees ;  the  Tesheelee 
School  of  Etawah  contained  112  ;  while  the  29  Private  Schools 
of  the  town  had  373.  During  the  last  fifteen  days  of  December 
1856,  out  of  a  total  population  of  5,52,727,  6,403  boys  and  2 
girls  attended  one  or  other  of  the  Schools  of  the  district. 
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IL— 1857  and  1858. 

Hulqabundee  Schools. — The  Rebellion  failed  to  obliterate  the 
Hulqabundee  Schools  in  Etawah.  Some  remained  open  through- 
out^ and  on  its  conclusion  in  October  1858  all  were  filled.  On 
let  May  1857,  the  attendance  exceeded  7,000  and  was  very  re- 
gular. Vast  numbers  of  the  children's  fathers  attended  the 
public  examinations  in  March  and  April.  On  the  close  of  the 
rebellion  transfers  of  villages  took  place  in  the  various  districts, 
which  thus  affected  Etawah  and  the  cess  paid : — 
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A  large  number  of  the  newly  transferred  Zemindars  did  not 
pay.  No  force  was  used,  not  one  petition  was  presented  ex- 
pressing dissatisfaction  with  the  measure.  Of  those  who  did 
subscribe  not  one-fourth  cordially  approved  of  the  scheme, 
though  the  proportion  is  increasing,  one-half  were  indifferent, 
and  the  remainder  secretly  hostile  to  all  education.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  shew  that  the  rebellion  affected  the  schools  Ist 
in  lesseniDg  the  numbers  and  proportional  attendance,  for  Feroze 
Shah  swept  through  Etawah  with  fire  and  sword  and  parents 
would  not  trust  their  children  out  of  their  sight ; — 2nd  that  the 
decrease  took  place  in  the  number  of  infant  scholars  : —    • 
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On  the  IstJft-' 
nuary  1857, 
there  were  .    , 

On  the  let  Ja-") 
nuaiy  1839,  ' 
there  were  . 


N.O.  of 
Schools. 


Ja-1 
B59,  [■ 


No.  of  Scholars'No.  of  Scholars! 
on  the  School  actually  pre- 
lists.  aent. 


5,186 
4,734 


4,973 
3,702 


Scholars  less  than 
10  years  of  Age. 

Scholars  ahove  10 
years  of  Age. 

On  the  Ut  January  \ 
1857,therewere...  / 

On  the  l«t  January  \ 
1859,  there  were  ...J 

2,519 
1,972 

2,667 
2,762 

Though  the  dominant  castes  furniahed  the  greatest  number  of 
Scholars,  there  was  an  increase  on  the  lower  castes : — 


Thus,  though  in  1859  the  numbers  of  each  caste  should  be  about 
9  per  cent,  leas  than  in  1857,  the  Thatoors  lost  some  26  per 
cent,  while  the  Kayuths,  Sonars,  Mahajuns,  Bhilts,  Tumolees, 
Koormees,  &c.,  greatly  increased,  and  none  of  the  low  castes, 
Tcept  the  KaharS]  diminished  disproportionally.     As  further 
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vidence  of  the  increased  readiness  of  the  lower  classes  to  avail 
hemselves  of  the  opportunities  thus  afforded  them,  the  numbers 
f  sons  of  Cultivators,  Zemindars,  Officials,  &c.,  attending  the 
Schools  in  each  year,  were  as  follows: — 


Year.  - 

I 
1 

No.  of  sons 

of 
Cultivators. 

No.  of  sons 

of 
Zemindars. 

No.  of  sons 
of 
Officials. 

No.  of  sons 

of 

Artizans. 

In  1857 
In  1859 

1,631 
1,932 

1,342 

758 

366 
283 

873 
966 

The  Zemindars  and  Government  Officials  are  the  classes  which 
load  their  children  with  ornaments,  and  in  troublous  times  fear 
to  let  them  go  from  home. 

Mr.  Hume  thus  sums  up  the  progress  and  attainments  of  the 
hoys.  They  **  are  kept  out  of  mischief,  are  taught  at  any  rate  from 
good  books,  out  of  which  they  can  learn  no  harm,  but  that  I  fear  is 
•11:  few  at  the  present  time  can  do  more  than  read  and  write 
.  Hindee  with  difficulty,  and  do  the  simplest  sums  in  Arithmetic. 
-  Many,  who  have  been  months  at  School,  cannot  even  do  that. 
They  '  are  boys,  it  is  true,  but  certainly  not  above  10  per  cent. 
f  of  the  Scholars,  who  have  learnt  to  read  and  write  Hindee  or 
Oordoo  fluently  and  well,  and  who  have  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  Mathematics,  but  these  are  the  exceptions  in  too  many 
cases.    The  Masters  are  ill  qualified  or  inefficient,  and  too  often 
iu)w  parents  detain  their  childen  at  home  for  weeks  at  a  time  to 
ttd  them  in  their  labours."     If  the  parents  feel  that  education 
psys  by  opening  situations  to  their  boys,  they  will  value  it  more. 

During  the  Rebellion  some  of  the  teachers  were  Mr.  Hume's 
BKwt  relmble  news- writers.  Not  one  master  or  pupil  was  found 
y^^s  lading  or  abetting  the  rebels.  The  ages  of  the  185 
teachers  were : — 
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Yew. 

'Between 

Between 

Between 

Abo.eJO 

15   and    20 

20   .nd    25 

25    and   30 

yearB  of 

years  of 

years  of 

years  of 

Age. 

Aje. 

Age. 

Age. 

[ 

In  1867, 

there  were 

38 

83 

31 

29. 

In  1899, 

,  ditto 

49 

76 

40 

20 

Their 'castea  were 


i 

Year. 

1 

d 

1 

s 

i 

1 

i| 

M 

n 

r 

n 

^ 

MSH 

<IEH 

There  werein  1887    

91         0 

0 

8 

0 

0  0 

1 « 

In  1859,  ditto 

'°tT* 

2 

7 

1 

1    1 

1  1 

Seven  received  6  rupees,  33  received  5  and  145  received  i 
Ka.  a  month.  No  special  buildings  were  provided  for  the 
Schools,  bat  for  the  50  which  were  attended  by  30  boya  and  up- 
wards, bouses  will  soon  be  built.  The  income  was  Ka.  11,923 
per  annum.  The  salariea  of  the  Teachers,  including  miscelUae- 
oua  expenses,  may  be  calculated  at  Bs.  10,000,  leaving  a  mar- 
gin of  nearly  Bs.  2,000  per  annum  for  the  construction  of  School- 
houses.  These,  with  the  assistance  that  most  of  the  Zeminijara 
are  willing  to  give  in  the  way  of  providing  slt«s,  timber,  &c., 
may  generally  be  built  for  £s.  100  to  150  eacK  The  Central. 
English  School  was  injured  b;^  the  appointment  of  its  Head 
Master  to  a  Deputy  Inspectoramp.  It  declined  from  104  to  54 
pupils  in  January  1859. 

Government  and  Private  Schools. — Thenumberwasnot  affected, 
but  the  attendance  declined  from  401  to  297.  The  progress  made 
by  the  boys  waa  much  greater  than  in  the  Hulqabnndee  Schools- 
A  great  falling  off  was  observable  in  the  Private  School^' 
la  1857,  there  wer«  77   Schools,  attended  by  802  Scbolusi 
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rliile  in  1859  there  were  only  49  Schools,  attended  by  409 
Scholars.  They  should  be  all  closed.  All  that  is  taught  is  the 
eading  of  obscene  Persian  books  and  a  smattering  of  Arabic. 
Che  pupils  cannot  read  or  write  their  native  language  even  de- 
:ently. 


AGRA  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

1858-59. 

N.  W.  P.  Becords,  Part  XXXIII. 

Dr.    G.    R.    Playfair,   Superintendent,  reports  on  the  25th 
April   1859,  on  the  condition  and  results  of  the  Agra  Medical 
School.      Its  original  object  was  to  educate  Native   Doctors, 
capable  of  taking  charge  of  branch  Dispensaries  and  other  Civil 
appointments  open  to  that  class.     In  addition  to  this,  the  Stu- 
dents of  the  Agra  School  are  now  expected  to  supply  the  de- 
mand in  the  North  Western  Provinces  for  1st  class  Native 
Doctors,  similar  to  those  hitherto  taught  only  in  the  Military  Class 
of  the  Calcutta  College.  The  candidates  are  admitted  on  exhibit- 
ing suflScient  proficiency  in  reading  and  writing  Oordoo,  Hindee, 
or  Oordoo  in  the  Roman  character.    Nominally  the  examinations 
are  held  on  the  1st  November  and  1st  April,  but  hitherto  the  scar- 
city of  applicants  has  caused  their  admission  at  any  time.     The 
course  of  study  extends  over  3  years  each  of  2  sessions.     The 
School  has  a  Superintendent,  two  European  Lecturers,  two  Na- 
tive Lecturers  and  two  Native  Doctors.     The  subjects  taught 
are  Anatomy,   Surgery,  Practice  of  Physic,  Materia  Medica, 
Chemistry   and  Military  and  Practical'  Surgery.    Government 
approve  of  Dr.  Playfair's  intention  henceforth  to  admit  candidates 
,  <Mily  at  the  commencement  of  each  session,  to  begin  the  Winter 
Session  1st  November  for  5  months  and  the  Summer  Session 
20th  or  25th  April  for  5  months,  and  to  have  final  or  paasing  exa- 
nunations  a^  the  close  of  each.     As  the  object  of  the  School  is 
fte  education  of  Native  Doctors  and  not  of  Sub- Assistant  Sur- 
geons, the  Students  should  not  be  instructed  in  the  theoretical 
DimuliaB  of  Medical  Science.     Each  course  of  Lectures  should 
*  be  completed  within  the  Session.     The  Students  should  be  in- 
.    rtnicted  in  the  arterial  system   and  the  treatment  of  gunshot 
vounds^  and  be  made  familiar  with  English  weights  and  measures 
*ttd  the  making  up  prescriptions. 

Q 
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The  Agra  Medical  School  commenced  in  1854.  No  regular 
list  of  Students'  names  was  kept  till  October  1857.  The  foUow- 
ing  are  the  statistics : — 

From  April  1855  to  January  1859, 

Total  admissions,  ...  122 

Of  these  there  were  Hindoos,  .„     37 

Mahomedans,  ...     73 

Christians,  ...     12 


122 


Of  these  there  were  discharged  or  left  the  School,  for  vari- 
ous reasons, 

18  per  cent,  nearly, 
or  'i    38       ditto    ditto. 
83       ditto     ditto. 


45 


^  Of  these  who  left  the  School,  there  were  pre- 
viously educated  at  private  Native  Schools,  21 
Saint  John's  Missionary  College,          ...  14 
AgraCoJlege,          ...             ...             ...  6 

Delhi  College,         ...            ...            ...  2 

Ajmere  School,        ...            ...            ,..  i 

Cawnpoor  School,    ...            .,,            ...  i 

These  have  passed  in  two  years,  19 

Hindoos,  ...  14 

Mahomedans,  ...  5 


•3  a-o 


.  60 
24 
12 


mZCt   >     n 

Q      CO      <£) 

Eh     ^ 


2 
3 


19 


The  number  of  Students  in  the  School,  on  the  20th  April 
1859,  when  the  Summer  Session  commenced,  was 

Senior  Class,  (completed  2  years)  ...     19 

2nd  Class,  (completed  1  year)        ...  ...     15 

Junior^ Class,  (completed  6  months)  '    .,.     22 

Admitted  on  1st  April  1859  ...  ...    40 


96 


The  N.  W.  Government  acknowledges  the  zeal  and  energy  of 
Dr.  Play  fair. 
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CATTLE-STEALING  IN  MORADABAD. 

N.  W.  P.  Recor4s,  Fart  XXXIIL 

From  time  immemorial^  cattle-stealing  has  been  the  normal 
occupation  of  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  Moradabad.  Mr.  J. 
Strachey,  late  Magistrate  and  Collector,  on  the  28th  March 
1857  reports  on  the  plans  adopted  to  suppress  the  crime.     His 
account  is  generally  applicable  to  the  neighbouring  districts  of 
Robilcund  and  the  Doab.  There  are  two  tracts  of  country  which, 
in  Moradabad,  are  the^  head- quarters  of  the  cattle-lifters ;  the 
Khadir  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  pasture  lands  which  skirt  the 
Forest  and  Terai,  eignt  or  ten  miles  below  the  first  ranges  of  the 
Himalaya.     Of  these  tracts  the  Khadir  of  the  Ganges,  in  the 
pergunnah  of  Hussunpoor,  is  the  most  important.     On  the  left 
bank   of    the  river   this    strip    of    low  land  has  an  |iverage 
breadth  of  four  or  five  miles.     The  course  of  the  main  Ganges 
frequently   changes,   and  branches  issuing  from  the  principal 
river  intersect  the  Khadir,  and   cover  it  with  a  net-work  of 
Btreams.     Hence  the  operations  of  agriculture  must  be  always 
precarious,  and  in  such  a  country  the  breeding  and  pasturing  of 
cattle  is  most  profitable.       All  classes  of  the  inhabitants  possess 
numerous  herds.     The  largest  section  of  the  population  of  the 
Khadir  is  Goojur.     The  Mewatees  are  also  numerous,  and  Jats 
and  Ehagees  come  next  in  importance.     Probably  75  out  of 
every  100  able-bodied  Goojurs  are  thieves,  rich  as  well  as 
poor.  The  Zemindars  are  the  chief  receivers  of  stolen  property  and 
^t  is  seldom  that  leyral  evidence  can  be  obtained  against  them. 
Ahey  have  no  consciousness  of  criminality,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
follow  up  the  tracks  of  stolen  cattle  through  these  wild  regions. 
Tlie  Goojurs  of  different  parts  are  banded  together  and  seldom 
Bteal  from  each  other.     Those  on  the  Khadir  are  in  frequent 
communication  with  those  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna.     In  the 
actual  thefts  Mewattees  are  concerned,  but  the  receivers  are  al- 
ways Goojurs.     Many  of  the  cattle  are  at  once  made  over  to  the 
butchers  of  the  towns,  but  the  majority  are  s^nt  to  the  Khadir. 

Next  in  importance  as  cattle-stealing  districts  are  the  Forest 
*^d  Terai.  The  Puhaneed  are  here  the  chief  sufferers.  They 
Bcldom  prosecute  in  the  Courts  of  the  plains,  and  they  often 

Kve  no  information  even  to  the  hill  authorities.  There  is  also  a 
itof  low  dh&k  jungle,  with  little  cultivated  land,  which  stretches 
«ni08t  across  the  district,  from  Chujlait  towards  Chundoulee, 
wough  the  thannah  Divisions  of  Umroha^  Asmolee,  and  Sum- 

«3 
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bhul.  This  belt  is  generally  three  or  four  miles  broad.  The 
rainy  season  is  most  favourable  for  thefts  and  then  most  are 
committed. 


On  6th  August  1855,  Government  authorized  Mr.  Strachey  to 
entertain  a  small  special  establishment  at  the  rate  of  Rs.  97  a 
month  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  experimental  measures 
for  the  repression  of  the  crime.  Near  the  end  of  1855,  Innam-ood- 
deen,  the  Kotwal,  was  appointed  to  superintend  operations.  He  was 
known  to  be  the  best  detective  in  the  district,  and  this  frightened 
\he  Goojurs.  Eight  outposts  of  police  were  established  in  the 
Khadir  commanding  all  the  principal  ghauts  of  the  Ganges.  The 
Magistrate  thus  proceeded.  "  Every  man  who  was  a  notorious 
receiver  of  stolen  cattle  was  summoned ;  if  it  was  possible, 
he  was  imprisoned  or  called  on  to  give  heavy  security,  and  if 
no  legal  evidence  could  be  obtained  against  him,  I  did  my  best 
to  impress  upon  him,  and  prove  to  him  that  he  would  lead  a 
very  uncomfortable  life,  as  long  as  he  continued  to  exercise  his 
predatory  propensities.  Consequently,  much  was  done,  which 
cannot  be  illustrated  by  tabular  statements.  Several  offenders, 
against  whom  complete  proof  existed,  and  whose  conviction 
would  have  been  certain,  were  released  on  condition  that  they 
would  turn  approvers,  and  thus  much  useful  information  was 
gained.  Imam-ood-deen  was  in  communication  with  many  per- 
sons, who  were  well  acquainted  with  all  the  proceedings  of  the 
cattle-lifters,  and  who  wero  in  reality  thieves  themelves."  The 
operations  began  at  the  end  of  1855.  The  following  were  the 
results : — 


j 


Yeab. 

No.  of  cases 

of 

cattle-stealing. 

Head  of 
cattle 
stolen. 

Head  of 
cattle  re- 
covered. 

Estimated 
value  of  cat- 
tle stolen. 

Estimated 
value  of  cat- 
tle recover- 
ed. 

1855, 
1856, 

499 
296 

898 
522 

326 
209 

Es. 

10,915 

5,623 

Rs. 
3,065 

2,365 

The  following  table  shews  the  returns  of  cases  of  straying  fo^ 
the  two  years : — 
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LEAK. 

Head  of  cattle 
reported     to 
have  strayed. 

Head  of  stray- 
ed cattle  re- 
covered. 

Estimated 
value  of  stray- 
ed cattle. 

Estimated 
value  of  cat- 
tle recovered. 

1855, 

1856, 

2,694 
2,732 

1,209 
1,617 

Ks. 
20,093 

20,819 

lis. 

9,380 

12,086 

The  number  of  apprehensions,  convictions  and  acquittals  re- 
nudned  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year. 


Yeab. 

Apprehended. 

Convicted. 

Acquitted. 

t 

1855, 
1856, 

331 
309 

100 
106 

171 
1G7 

The  number  of  Goojurs  among  those  caught  was  comparative- 
ly small,  the  whole  community  was  so  united,  and  so  terrified  the 
Police  and  private  prosecutors. 

It  is  necessary  but  difficult  to  distinguish  between  cases  of 

theft  and  straying.  The  returns  are  thus  made  up,  assuming  that 

>no8t  of  the  strayed  cattle  which  are  brought  into  the  various 

thannahs,  are  included  in  the  cases  reported   by  the  police  as 

*  strayed.'    In   1855  the  number  of  strayed  cattle  being  2,694, 

and  the  number  recovered  being  1,209,  we  may  add  to  the  latter 

number,  the  cattle  brought  in  to  the  thannahs.     These  were  411 

head ;  there  thus  remained  unaccounted  for,  of  the  cattle  report- 

^  to  have  strayed  in  1855,  1074  head,  and   there  can  be  no 

doubt  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  were  really  stolen.    The 

number  of  lawaris  cattle  brought  to  the  thannahs  in  1856  was 

504;  if  we  add  this  to  1,617,  the  number  of  strayed  cattle 

reported  to  have  been  recovered,  there  remain  only  611  head 

nnaccounted  for,  a  great  improvement  on  the  previous  year. 

I^ut  the  very  pressure  which  caused  a  decrease  of  the  crime  in 

Jiloradabad  may  have  driven  it  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Strachey  says,  no  complete  and  permanent  suppression 
^'  this  crime  can  be  expected  to  result  from  any  ^ffoiU  o£  m^v- 
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■ 

vidual  Magistrates.     The  Police  of  the  different  districts  bsLin 
not  yet  learned  to  act  in  concert.     Nothing  but  a  vigorous  con* 
centration  of  authority  can  break  up, a  system  like  that  of  tho 
Goojur  cattle-lifters^  which  extends  its  ramificationai  through  ao 
many  districts,  and  over  so  great  an  extent  of  country.  A  Euro* 
pean  Officer  ought  to  be  appointed,  with  a  special  Detective  es«; 
tablishment,  with  jurisdiction  in  all  the  districts  of  the*  North  We»- 
lern  Provinces,  where  the  offence  of  cattle-stealing  is  prevalent 
No  new  legislation  would  be  at  present  necessary,  although  il 
would  probably  be  ultimately  found  to  be  desirable.  An  active  and 
energetic  Officer,  invested  with  the  powers  of  Magistrate,  wonld, 
be  able,  in  spite  of  the  evident  imperfections  of  the  existing  lair,' 
to  put  a  stop  to  systematic  cattle-lifting,  in  no  great  space  of 
time,  and  at  no  considerable  cost.     This  is  the  sole  measorei 
which  can  afford  a  complete  re,medy  for  the  evil.     The.SJ^ 
system,  under  which  each  village  is  held  responsible  for  the  ikft 
unless  it  carry  on  the  track,  is  in  force  in  the  Trans-Jumna  ■ 
and  other  districts  but  not  in  Moradabad.     The  trackers  of  cat- 
tle, who  ai^e  said  to  exhibit  such  extraordinary  sagacity  in  scum  ; 
districts  of  the  North  Western  Provinces,  and  of  the  Pun- 
jaub,    are    not    found    in    Moradabad.      Such    expedients  as 
this  are  evidently  nothing  better  than  barbarous  and  very  im-^ 
perfect  substitutes  for  an  efficient  system  of  Police,  and  al« 
though  they  may  be  tolerated  for  a  time  as  the  means  of  check- 
ing crime,,  when  no  better  means  exist,  nothing  else  can  be  said  . 
in   their  favor.     The  total  expenditure  '  during  six  months  was 
Rs.  562'  10-4.     Any  success  gained  was  due  to  Imam-ood-deen. 
A  note  to  the  report,. dated  1859,  says  he  has  been  since  (5onspi-*  \ 
cuous  for  his  loyalty. 


SURVEY  OF -THE  JUMNA  BETWEEN  DELHI       \ 

AND  AGRA.  •' 

N.  W.  P.  Records,  Part  XXXUL 

On  the  19th  July   1856  E.  Battie,  Esq.,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  Irrigation,  forwarded  to  Colonel,  Baird  Smith,  Super- 
intendent of  Canals,  plans  and  sections  of  the  river  Jumna  be-.  . 
tween   Delhi   and    Agra.      The  longitudinal  section  runs  frota 
the  well-known  Fakeer's  Rock,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  rivet 
opposite  the  Negumbode  gate  of  the  city  of  Delhi,  and  abo^ 
half  a  mile  above  the  bridge  of  boats,  continuously  down  to  * 
short  distance  below  the  Taj  at  Agra.     Cross  sections  we^ 
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taken  at  about  one  and  a  half  mile  distances  or  often  er^  where 
the  bed  of  the  river  was  found  to  change  in  feature. 

The  bed  of  the  river  Jumna  immediately  above  Delhi  is  very 
broad^  along  which  in  the  dry  season  the  stream  occupies  two  or 
three  distinct  channels  down  to  the  Jumna  causeway  (bridge  of 
boats),  whence  the  stream  generally  occupies  but  one  channel. 
The  river,  after  passing  Delhi,  has  a  considerable  fall,  and  conse- 
quently follows  a  tolerably  straight  course  for  about  20  miles. 
The  features  of  the  river  have  begun  to  change  from  the  wide 
waste  of  sand  to  a  more  clearly  defined  bed,  the  surrounding 
country  being  slightly  elevated ;  the  soil  appears  to  be  a  rich 
eaudy  loam,  and  cultivation  is  carried  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
river's  bed,  which  does  not  average  more  than  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  in  breadth.  The  set  of  the  stream  has  during  the  past 
season  been  most  decidedly  against  the  west  bank,  and  this 
appears  to  be  generally  the  case,  as  the  encroachment  of  the 
stream  westwards,  is  in  some  places  very  great.  The  village  of 
Badpore,  zillah  Goorgaon,  is  said  to  have  been  upwards  of  two 
miles  distant  from  the  river  when  the  revenue  survey  was 
made ;  it  is  now  not  half  a  mile  distant.  Near  Goorwarrie, 
the  bed  of  the  river  again  changes;  high  banks  appear, 
and  near  Baloochpore,  eight  miles  south  of  Goorwarrie,  kunkur 
begins  to  appear,  which  increases  as  we  proceed  southwards, 
until  block  kunkur  is  met  with  near  Seearrah,  zillah  Muttra. 
The  course  of  the  river  also  begins  to  be  more  tortuous,  making 
considerable  bends,  the  most  considerable  of  which  commences 
near  Sheergurh,  zillah  Muttra ;  the  natural  bed  of  the  river  is 
also  much  more  contracted  :  this  coiitinues  throughout  the  dis- 
trict of  Muttra.  In  the  district  of  Agra  the  same  features 
continue — ravines,  high  banks^  and  the  course  of  the  river  twist- 
ing and  turning  very  considerably  down  to  the  city  of  Agra. 

Where  the  banks  of  the  river  are  not  very  high,  cultivation 
is  generally  carried  down  to  the  edge  of  the  sand.  The  high 
banks  and  ravines  are  barren  of  even  brushwood.  The  only 
jungles  that  were  met  with  on  the  banks  of  the  river  werejow,  or 
grass.  No  dhak  jungles  were  found,  or  wood  of  any  other  kind 
that  could  afford  a  supply  of  fuel  for  a  single  steamer.  The 
numerous  shoals  offer  insurmountable  obstacles  to  navigation. 
The  kunkur  shoals  which  do  not  extend  more  than  half  way 
across  the  river  could  be  removed  by  dredging.  But  the  sand 
shoals  cannot  be  removed.  The  volume  of  water  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  give  a  sufficient  scour,  were  poles  and  mats  fixed 
80  as  to  contract  the  current  as  in  the  Ganges.  Shoals  are 
Ibund  at  every  mile  for  boats  drawing  more  than  2  feet  of 
water.    The  actual  distance  traversed  by  the  boat  which  ac- 
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companied  the  survey,  (and  from  which  the  soundings  of  the 
river  were  taken,)  was  certainly  not  less  than  300  miles  between 
Delhi  and  Agra. 


NATIVE  PERIODICALS  AND  PRESSES  IN  THE 

NORTH  WEST. 

1858. 

N.  W.  P.  Records,  Fart  XXXIIL 

On  the  l$th  June  1857,  the  Government  of  India  called  for  a 
report  on  the  Native  Presses  in  the  North  West,  with  reference, 
apparently,  to  the  Press  •Act  recently  passed  (XV.  of  1857.) 
The  Under-Secretary  to  the  North  West  Government  collected 
materials  for  the  necessary  returns,  chiefly  furnished  by  the 
Director  of  Public  Instruction.  But  little  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  statistics  obtained  in  a  demi-official  way,  regarding 
establishments  independent  of  Goverhment  and  peculiarly  jeal- 
ous of  interference.  Making  every  allowance  for  incomplete- 
ness of  returns,  the  amount  of  Literature,  good  or  bad,  which 
finds  its  way  into  the  Indian  market,  is  to  modern  European 
ideas  absurdly  insignificant,  and  the  ^*  general  reading"  Indian 
public  forms  such  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  vast  popula- 
tion, that  the  direct  influence  of  the  few  publications  on  rea- 
ders,  cannot  be  estimated  by  their  number  according  to  an  Eu- 
ropean standard.  ' 

Objectionable  prints  have  a  dangerous  political  effect  on  the 
thinking  native  public.  They  are  a  most  potent  minority  for 
the  most  part,  essentially  hostile  to  European  Science  and  Li- 
terature, as  well  as  to  Europeans  and  their  Government*  On 
them  the  political  influence  of  .treasonable  or  foolish  publica- 
tions is  to  be  dreaded,  and  a  falsehood  or  suggestion  thus  instill- 
ed into  the  minds  of  a  few  individuals,  may  raise  a  storm  or  an 
uneasiness  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  An 
q.nnual  and  superficial  scrutiny  cannbt  give  any  idea  of  the  po- 
litical aspect  of  the  Native  Press,  or  supply  any  data  of  value 
whereby  to  estimate  the  probable  political  effects  of  it.  Con- 
stant local  vigilance,  not  only  against  eviden):ly  designed  sediti- 
ous writing,  but  against  the  indiscreet  promulgation  of  the 
absurd  and  preposterous  canards  which  spring  up  and  germinate 
with  such  suprising  causelessness  and  rapidity  in  the  bazars,  is 
necessary,  if  wholesome  watchfulness  is  to  be  aimed  at,  at  all. 
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Socially  the  ibfiiience  of  the  fiew  immoral  publications  is  not 
to  be  feared  much.  It  will  not  pass  far,  if  at  all,  beyond  the 
readers.  It  would  be  difficult  to  concoct  books,  more  immoral 
in  their  tendency  than  the  legends,  traditions  and  doctrine?, 
which  are  instillpd  into  the  mind  of  every  Hindoo  by  his 
spiritual  guides,  or  the  sensual  aspirations  which  Mahome- 
danism  delights  in  cherishing.  Native  Indian  social  life, 
even  after  100  years  of  British  efforts  to  establish  decency,  is 
about  as  prolific  in  wantonly  degrading  every-day  circum- 
stances, as  the  most  prurient  imagination  could  put  in  print. 
The  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  Native  Press,  glancing 
at  the  returns  and  works  before  Government,  seem  to  be  insig- 
nificance and  puerility,  want  of  tone  and  latitude  of  purpose. 
The  few  newspapers  sqem  to  be  satisfied  with  excerpta  from 
European  journals,  bazar  canards,^  Government  notifications 
and  the  movements  of  Government  officials,  unprofitable  tales, 
or  scraps  of  mythology,  and  occasionally,  historical  or  scienti- 
iic  articles,  with  notices  of  books. 

The  effect  of  the  outbreak  and  anarchy  was  marked  in  the 
literary  world  by  an  utter  stagnation  and  stoppage  of  all  opera- 
tions; and  by  the  end  of  1858,  few  Presses  had  sufficiently 
recovered  confidence,  or  found  sufficient  means  of  recruiting 
their  resources  to  enable  them  to  display  their  former  vigour. 
Probably  the  resuscitated  Press  will  assume  a  new  and  invigo- 
rated tone,  however,  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Educ^tioa- 
al  Department. 


R 
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The  works  printed  at  the  Aftab-i-Alimtah  Press,  Agra,  dur- 
ing 1858,  were; — 
1.—*^  Juntrie  Palmaishee,"  500  copies,  at  2  annas  per  copy.    A 

compilation  of  Mensuration  Tables. 
2.—"  Tusweer-ool  Kawaneen-i-Foujdaree,"  250   copies,  at  8 
annas  per  copy.     A  collection  of  Penal  Acts,  Classifica- 
tion of  Crimes,  &c. 
3.—"  Nowbahir  Ishk,"  200  copies,  at  1  rupee  2  annas  per  copy. 

A  Tale  of  an  Amorous  character. 
4.—"  Juntree,"  (Calendar)  for  1858,  100  copies.     At  4  annas 

per  copy. 
5.— f^  Tateeka-i-Imtihan,"  1,000  copies,  at  8  annas  per  100.    A 

Guide  to  the  Departmental  Examinations. 
6.—"  Jubr  Mukabila,"  5,025  copies,  at  8  annas  per  copy.     An 
Astronomical  Treatise. 
The  subscribers  to  the  papers  were  : 

Aftab'i-AUmtab.     Sooruj  Prakash. 
Government,    ...  ...     51  0 

Other  European  Subscribers,     24  4 

Mussulmans,     ...  ...     81  5 

Hindoos,  ...  ...   175  40 

Exchanges,       ...  ...     19  3 

The  total  receipts  and  disbursements  per  mensem  are  given 
as  Rs.  331  and  300,  and  Rs.  49  and  35,  respectively. 

The  works  printed  at  the  Moofeed-i-Khulaik  Press,  Agra, 
were : — ^ 

1.—"  Dustambu,"  500  copies,  at  8  annas  per  copy.     Principal- 
ly relating  to  events  at  Delhi  during  1857-58. 
2.—"  Kasidan-i-Shahie,"  250  copies,  at  8  annas  per  copy.  These 
are  anecdotes  and  memorabilia  concerning  the  Kings  of 
Delhi. 
3.—"  Tusween-i-Goolistan,"  500   copies,  at  1  rupee  4  annas  per 

copy.     Excerpta  from  the  Goolistan,  in  Oordoo. 
4.—"  Wasokt-i-Hushmeenee,"  100  copies,  at  2  annas  per  copy. 

A  volume  of  Poetry. 
5.— «  Dewan-i«Nigareen,"  100  copies,  at  5  annas  per  copy.     A 

volume  of  Couplets. 
6.—"  Khaluk   Bharee,"   500  copies,  at  3  annas  per  copy.     A 

sort  of  complete  Letter  Writer  and  Epistolary  Manual. 
7.—"  Baruk-i-Sozan,"  200  copies,  at  3  annas  per  copy. 
^.-"  Juntree-i-Hindee,"  (Hindee   Calendar)  600  copies,  at  3 
annas  per  copy. 
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The  Subscribers  to  the  paper  were 

Government,  ...  ...  ...         400 

Other  European  Subscribers,  ...  139 

Mussulmans,  ...  ...  ...  30 

Hindoos,    ...  ...  ...  ••.         115 

Exchanges,  ...  ...  ...  24 

The  expenses  averaoredRs.  188  a  month,  the  receipts,  Rs  213. 
Noor-ool  Absar  Press. 

The  "  Noor-ool  Absar,"  and  the  "  Boodh-i-Prakash"  the  same 
in  Ilindee,  arc  fortnightly^  and  were  patronized  by  Government 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  "  Moofeed-i-Khulaik." 


Noor-ool' Absar, 

Boodh 

'i-Prakask 

Government,     .. 

200 

200 

Other  European  Subscribers, 

5 

2 

Mussulmans,    ... 

25 

0 

Hindoos, 

43 

9 

Exchanges, 

6 

0 

The  receipts  are  Rs.   120  and  105,  and  the  expenditure  Bs, 
75  and  70  per  mensem,  respectively.    At  the  comyiencement  of 
the  disturbances,  this  Press  issued  also  two  Supplements  to  the 
above  papers,  the  circulation  of  which,  principally  among  Go- 
vernment officials,  had  reached  700  and  200  respectively.  These 
however  do  not  appear  to  have  been  revived. 

In  April  1857,  the  circulation  cf  the  "Noor-ool- Absar" and  j 
'^  Boodh-i-Prakash"  was  470  and  450  respectively,  inclusive  of 
the  copies  taken  by  Government. 

The  following  books  were  published  at  the  Press  in  1858  :— 

1, — «  Tarikh-i-Hind,"  5,000   copies,  at  6  annas  per  copy.   A 

History  of  the  Dynasties  of  Hindoostan,  from  the  rise 

of  the  Mahomedan  Rule  till  that  of  the  British.  (Translated 

into  Oordoo  by  order  of  the  Educational  Department) 

2. **  Tuskhira,"  5,000  copies,  at  4  annas  per  copy.     Sketches 

from  the  Lives  of  Nowsherwan,  Gengis  Khan,  Timour, 
Aurunzebe,  and  other  famous  Monarchs. 
(Translated,   by   order  of  the  Educational  Department 
from  English.) 

3, "  Soorujpoor-ki-Kahanee,"  2,000  copies,  at  1  anna  per  copy. 

An  Educational  Domestic  Tale  of  Indian  AgricuUiw 
Life.   (Translated  for  the  Educational  Department) 
4, — «  Kissa-i-Soorujpoor,"  1,000  copies,  at  1^  annas  per  copy* 
Similar  to  the  work  last  mentioned. 

5, ««  Intihah-ool  Muddurrisan,"  500  copies,  at  2^  annas.     ^ 

sort  of  Guide  for  Schoolmasters.     (Translated  under  tt^ 
auspices  of  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction.) 
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6.—'*  Kusseeda-i-futteh-i-Delhi,"   500  copies,  at  2^  annas  per 
copy.     This  is  a  Metrical  Sketch  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  Siege  and  Capture  of  Delhi  in  1857. 
7.—"  Hukeekut-ool- Jehad,"  700  copies,  at  2^  annas  per  copy. 
A  Treatise  by  a  Mahomedan,  demonstrating  that  the  so- 
called  "  Jehad"  of  1857-58,  was  indefensible  by  the  Ko- 
ran or  traditions  of  the  faith. 
The  Asad-ool  Akhan  Press  issued  the  following  works  :  ■— 
l.—^^hirad  Afroz,"   10,000   copies,  at  4  annas  per 

copy. 
2.—"  Dhurrum    SIngh-ka-Kissa,"  10,000  copies,  at  1 

anna  per  copy. 
3.—"  Tushreeh-ool-Huroof,"  5,000  copies,  at  2^  annas 

per  copy. 
4.— "  Halat-i-Dehee,"   2,000   copies,  at  8  annas  per 

copy. 
5.—"  Sefwat-ool-Musadir,"   3,000   copies,  at  2  annas 

per  copy. 
6.—"  Surgery,"  in  Oordoo,  50  copies. 
7.—"  Chemistry,"  ditto,  100  copies. 
8.—"  Dickson's  Plates,"  3,000  copies. 
9.—"  Practice,"  in  Oordoo,  50  copies. 

10.— «  Sairi-Tiflan,"  600  copies.     This  is  a  Child's  Book,  not 
brought  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Educational  De- 
partment,   enunciating  the    simple   principles   on  which 
Christianity  rests. 
11.—"  Nare  Paidaish,"  ^00  copies.     A  Child's  Book. 

According  to  the  account  of  the  proprietors,  the  profits  of  this 
Press  amount  to  Rs.  25-8-0  per  mensem. 

Besides  these  Presses,  now  in  operation  in  Agra,  the  returns 
shew  that  five  existing  in  the  early  part  of  1857,  were  put  a  stop 
to  by  the  disturbances.  Prom  four  of  them  Newspapers  also 
issued,  the  publication  of  which  has  not  been  recommended. 
They  were  named  the  "  Akhbar-ool  Nawab,"  "  Mutt-ool  An- 
nar,"  "  Tubdat-ooF  Akhbar,"  and  "  Akhbar-i-Hoosseinee."  A 
newspaper,  called  the  "  Asad-ool  Akhbar,"  also  was  published 
at  the  Press  of  that  name  ;  Ibut  though  the  printing  operations 
had  recommenced  in  1858,  it  had  not  been  revived  also.  It  was 
a  Mahomedan  periodical,  and  not  in  a  very  flourishing  condition 
when  suddenly  brought  to  a  close  in  1857,  as  the  number  of 
subscribers  had  gradually  dwindled  down  from  upwards  of  100 
to  50. 

Mutfra  possessed  one  press  stopped  by  the  mutinies.  It 
issued  two  newspapers,  the  "  Muttra  Akbbar"  and  the  "  Gan- 
ginah-i-Israr"  the  circulation  of  which  was   190  and  80  oopiea 
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respectively.  The  Etawah  press  printed  minor  educational  books 
for  village  schools.  It  was  stopped  by  the  mutinies.  At  Meerut 
7  presses  were  stopped  by  the  mutinies.  Three  newspapers 
the  "  Jam-i- Jamsheed,"  "  Mutha-i-Khoorsheid,"  'and  *^  Mungnl- 
ool  Akhbar"  were  published  by  them.  The  only  ^Bpet  now  ia 
the  "  Jam-i- Jahan  Nooma,"  which  issues  weekly  from  a  Press 
of  the  same  name.  During  the  disturbances,  the  proprieton 
made  themselves  useful  to  the  local  Authorities  by  printing  off 
notifications,  proclamations.  Previous  to  the  disturbances,  jSam^ 
li/  boasted  of  only  one  Newspaper,  the  "  Umdut-ool  Akhbar.* 
The  publication  of  this  print  did  not  cease  however  when  our 
officers  left  the  district ;  it  was  taken  under  the  patronage  of  die 
rebel  Durbar,  and  became  the  official  Gazette  of  Khan  Bahadoor 
Khan's  government,  under  the  more  imposing  designation  of  the 
*'Futteh-ool  Akhbar."  The  Press  was  confiscated  when  the 
city  fell  into  our  hands  again,  and  the  Newspaper  was  thereby 
finally  put  a  stop  to. 

At  Budaon  also  the  one  native  periodical,  the  "  Hubeeb-ool 
Akhbar,"  espoused  the  rebel  cause  zealously,  and  its  influence 
for  good  or  evil  ceased  with  the  punishment  of  the  Editow 
and  ^he  confiscation  of  the  Press  on  the  restoration  of  order. 
The  returns  for  the  rest  of  the  large  province  of  Rohilkund  are 
blank.  At  Cawnpore  there  is  only  one  press,  the  combined  *^  Jfia- 
mee  and  Mustafee."  It  issued  more  books  than  any  in  the  Pro- 
vinces before  the  disturbances.  The  following  list  seemS'too 
small  to  be  trustworthy  : — 

1. — "  Tuhooree,"  1,000  copies,  at  10  annas  each.     Contains  in- 
structions for  moonshees  in  the  art  of  writing  elegantly,  and 
also  praises  of  Ibrahim  Shah,  in  whose  reign  it  was  originals 
ly  compiled. 
2. — *^  Rufa-ool-Moosliruera,"   1,000  copies,  at   one   anna  each. 
Questions  and   answers  on  the  teneis  of  Mahomeda'Dism, 
for  the  instruction  of  the  faithful. 
3. — *'  Mamoolat-i-Muzheria,"  800  copies,  at  one  rupee  each.  An 
account,  by  Muzherjan,  a  pupil  of  Shreensh-ood-deen,  of 
the  forms,  &c.,   practised  J^y  his  preceptor,  himself,  and 
other  Mahomedan  devotees. 
4. — ^^  Chahar  Goolzar,"  2,000  copies,  at  6  annas  each.     A  Per- 
sian  grammatical  treatise,  drawn  up  on  the  plan  usually 
adopted  in  Arabic  works  of  the  kind. 
5. — "Dustoor-oos-Sabeean,"  2,000    copies,  at  2i  annas   each. 

A  complete  Letter  Writer  for  Juveniles. 
6. — "  Jowahir-ool-Turkeeb,'*  2,000  copies,  at  2^  annas  each.. 

A  Treatise  on  the  art  of  composing  Poetry. 
7. — "  Nafa-i-Kharidaran,"  1,000  copies,  at  2^  annas  each.    A 
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collation  of  the  Rules  to  be  observed  in  buying  and  sel- 
ling, as  prescribed  by  the  Mahomedan  faith. 
8.—**  Oordoo  Alphabet,  400  copies,  at  1^  annas  each. 
9,—"  Nagree  Calendar,"  1,000  copies,  at  2^  annas  each.    Issu- 
ed for  Government. 
10.—"  Insha~i-Khalifa."    A  treatise  on  epistolary  etiquette. 
11.—"  Sifwat-oolMusadir."    A  Persian  Grammar. 

At   Allahabad    the    "  Ameen-ool- Akhbar"   was    established 
in  July  1858,  by  a  very  well-informed  Native,  named  Kumr- 
ood-dsen,  under  the  patronage  of  Government.     It  was  thought 
that  as  a  vehicle  for  conveying  true  intelligence  to  the  natives, 
it  might  be   beneficial,  and   the  Commissioner  of  the  Division 
engaged  to  supply  the  journal  witji  public  intelligence. 
Thelist  of  subscriptions  shews : — 

Government,         ...  ...  ...     100 

Other  European  Subscribers,  •••        5 

Mussulmans,  ...  ...  •••         5 

Hindoos,...  ...  ...  ...         5 

Exchanges,  •••  ...  ...         6 

The  current  receipts  and   expenditure   average  Bs.   121   and 
85  per  mensem,  respectively. 

At    Benares    previous  to   the  outbreak,   no   less   thati   five 
Newspapers  and   eighteen  other  Presses  were  in  operation.     Of 
the  Newspapers,  one,  the  "  Bal  Patreeca,"  in  Hindee,  was  put 
an  end   to  by  the  disturbances ;  the  remainder  still  issue  as  be- 
fore.   No  details  of  their  condition  have  however  been  supplied. 
Of  the  Presses  from   which   Newspapers   did   not  issue,  only 
twelve  are  still  workings   At  Mirzapore  one  native  press  was  stop- 
ped by  the  mutinies      The  "  Khair  Khwah-i-Hind"  Newspaper 
is  published   at  the  Orphan   Press,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Revd.  J.  Sherring,  American  Missionary.  . 

The  only   Press  at  Ghazeepore  was  stopped  in  1857.     Of  the 
2  at  Jounpore  only  one  now  exists.  In  the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda 
territories,  the  only   Presses  are  in  the  Jubbulpore  school  of 
industry  and   the  Saugor  school  under  European  supervision. 
At    Ajmere    the    "Khair   Khwah-i-Khulaik"    issue   from   the 
School  Press  once  a  week,  under  the  editorship  of  three  Hindoos, 
hut  supervised  generally  by  the  Head  Master,  Mr.  Fallon.     It' 
was  begun  in   September  1858.     The  returns  show  that  of  the 
381  copies,  (199  in  Oordoo  and  182  in  Hindee)  which  issued. 
Government  took,  ...  ...     200 

Other  European  Subscribers,  ...       28 

Mussulmans,  ...  ...       25 

Hindoos,  ...  ...     120 

Exchanges,     ...  ...  ...         8 
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The  receipts  average  Rs.  126-12-0,  and  the  expenses  Rs.  98-100 
per  mensem.  " 


CIVIL  SALARIES  AND  ESTABLISHMENTS 

THROUGHOUT  INDIA. 

1859. 

Parliamentary  Papers. 

In  July  1855  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  the  affairs  of  India  drew  the  attention  of  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors *^  to  the  numerous  discrepancies  to  be  found  in  the  salaries 
of  corresponding  officers  under  the  different  Presidencies."  The 
Court  forwarded  his  letter  to  the  Government  of  India  with  the 
remark  that  these  discrepancies  are  so  numerous,  and  apparent- 
ly anomalous,  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  scale  of  re- 
muneration for  the  same  services  has  not  been  regulated  on  any 
uniform  principle,  and  that  a  general  revision  is  necessary.  The 
Court  ordered  a  revision  of  the  salaries  of  all  civil  appointments 
throughout  'India  without  delay,  to  be  conducted  on  the  follow- 
ing principles.  \st  That  wherever  the  duties  are  the  same 
in  nature  and  e:sObent,  the  salaries  should  also  be  the  same ;  but 
the  raising  of  the  lower  salaries  to  the  highest  grade  must  be 
avoided.  An  exception  to  this  rule,  to  a  small  extent,  may  be 
allowed  at  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  India,  in  consideration 
of  the  higher  importance  of  the  offices,  and  the  greater  expense 
of  living.  2nd,  That  where  the  duties  vary,  the  difference  of 
salary  should  correspond  to  the  difference  of  duty.  Zrd,  That 
all  salaries  disproportionate  to  the  duties  to  be  performed,  or 
which  admit  of  reduction,  should  be  prospectively  reduced.  4rt. 
That  the  greatest  reduction  consistent  with  the  efficiency  of  the 
public  service  should  he  made  in  the  aggregate  expenditure. 
The  Act  of  1853  reduced  considerably  the  salaries  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  Members  of  the  Council  of  India,  and 
fixed  the  salaries  of  Members  of  the  Legislative  Council,  not 
holding  any  other  office,  at  Rupees  50,000  per  annum.  The 
Government  of  India  accordingly  appointed  Mr.  H.  Ricketts, 
B.  C.  S.,  ^^  Commissioner  for  the  revision  of  civil  salaries  and 
establishments  throughout  India."  He  submitted  his  report, 
and  on  the  3rd  June  1859,  the  Government  of  India  addressed 
a  Despatch  reviewing  that  report  to  Lord  Stanley,  Secretary  of 
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State  for  India,  signed  by  Lord  Canning,  General  Sir  J.  Out- 
ram,  and  Mr.  B.  Peacock. 

The  Government  of  India  considers  the  principles  on  which 
Mr.  Ricketts  conducted  the  revision,  as  stated  in  his  letter  dated 
Ist  September  1858,  "  generally  to  be  unobjectionable."     They 
except  however  the  measure  by  which  Mr.  Ricketts  proposes  to 
open  certain  appointments  to  all  classes  of  servants,  and  award 
the  same  salary  to  the  incumbents  without  reference  to  class, 
whether  they  be  Civilians,  or  Military  officers.  East  Indians,  or 
-Natives.     Most  of  the  local  authorities  are  in  favour  of  equality 
of  pay  where  Military  and  Covenanted  Civil  officers  are  employ- 
ed on  duties  of  equal  responsibility,  but  opposed  to  it  in  the  case 
•  of  Uncovenanted  officers.     In  the  allotment  of  salaries  propos- 
ed by  the  Government  of  India,  the  recommendations  are  made 
solely  from  a  consideration  of  what  appear  to  be  suitable  for  the 
offices  as  they  are  now  filled. 

The  general   results  of  Mr.  Ricketts'  revision  are  these ; — 
There  is  a  saving  of  Rupees  9,31,086-9-0  per  annum.      The 
redaction  proposed  in  the  aggregaite  pay  of  the  officers  of  the 
Judicial  and  Land  Revenue  departments  under  the  local  Go- 
vernments, is  9.9  per  cent,  per  annum.     In  Bengal  the  reduc- 
tion is  12.15  per  cent.,  ia  the  North  Western  Provinces  15.8   * 
f'   per  cent,  in  Madras  3.3  per  cent.,  and  in  Bombay  4.3  per  cent. 
The  average  salary  for  each  member  of  the  service  would,  under 
liis  proposals,  be  in  Bengal  Rupees  17,157  per  annum,  in  the 
North  Western  Provinces  Rupees  1^,965  per  annum,  in  Mad  - 
ru  Rupees  16,354  per  annum,  and  in  Bombay  Rupees  15,590  per 
ttnnm.      In  reviewing  his  recommendations  the  Government 
confines  itself  to  the  question  of  the  salaries  which,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  duties  to  be  performed  and  the  present  financial 
podtion  of  the  Government,  may,  with  propriety,  be  allotted  to 
the  several  appointments  on  their  present  footing,  without  touch- 
ing upon  the  changes  of  system  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Ricketts, 
wther  than  to  note  them  as  questions  for  future  consideration, 
whenever  a  fitting  opportunity  may  offer..    The  General  Re- 
salts  of  the  recommendations  of  Government  as  compared  with 
those  of  Mr.  Ricketts,  and  of  both  as  compared  with  existing 
Salaries,  are  seen  in  the  following  statement : —  ^ 
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In  giving   the   details  of  each   office   in  each  Presidency  or 
district  it   will  be   unnecessary  to  mention  the  Commissioner's 
recommendations   since  they  are  superseded  by  those  of  Gro*  \ 
vernment,  and  the  reasons  assigned  for  change  by  the  Commit  .1 
sioner  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  adopted  by  Government  ] 

1.      The  Sudder    Courts  and  their  Registrars, — The  salaries 
for    Sudder  Judges  form  the   basis  of  the  allotments.     They  ' 
are  calculated  with  reference  to  the  salaries  of  members  of  the 
Legislative   Councils,   to   provide    an  object    of    ambition  by 
granting  higher  salaries  to  the  Judges  who  have  charge  of  the 
English  or  Executive  Departments,  and  to  the  considerations  of 
stations,  climate  and  necessary  expenses  which  regulate  the  al- ; 
lowances  of  Judges  sent  from  England  to  the  colonies.     The 
Judges  in  charge  of   executive  duties  should  be  styled  "  Chief  \ 
Judges."     The  Deputy  and  the  Assistant  Registrar  at  Madras 
should  be  treated  as  ofBcers  of  the  ministerial  establishment 


Existing  Scale. 


Calcutta. 
5  Judges  at  50,000    ... 
Registrar 

AOEA. 

3  Judges  at  45,000     . . . 
Registrar 

Madbas. 
3  Judges  at  49,000    ... 
Registrar 
Deputy 
Assistant 

Bombay. 
3  Judges  at  42,000    ... 
Registrar 

Rupees 
Deduct — 

Proposed  by  Govern- 
ment 

Saving 


2,50,000 
20,400 


1,35,000 
24,000 


1,47,000 

26,250 

15,600 

8,400 


1,26,000 
24,000 


Scale  proposed  by  Government. 


7,76,650 


7,02,400 
74,250 


1  Chief  Judge 
4  Judges  at  45,000 
Registrar 

1  Chief  Judge 

2  Judges  at  40,000 
Registrar 

1  Chief  Judge 

2  Judges  at  40,000 
Registrar 
Deputy    . . . 
Assistant 

1  Chief  Judge 

2  Judges  at  40,000 
Registrar 


50,000 

1,80,000 

25,000 


Rupees 


45,000 

80,000 

22,000 

4,800 

3,600 


45,000 
80,000 
20,000 


7,02,400 
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2»  Officers  of  Account. — The  salaries  recommended  are 
ftuperior  to  thoee  suggested  for  officers  in  other  branches  of  the 
Bervice.  To  induce  men  of  ability  to  enter  the  department  of 
account,  the  salary  of  Accountant  General  is  not  reduced  so 
much  as  10  per  cent  Those  of  the  Civil  Auditors  are  reduced 
more.  .  The  result,  on  the  aggregate,  is  a  reduction  of  10  per 
cent 


Ikdia  ...  a  Goountant  General 
First  Assistant  ... 
Second  Ditto 
Third  Ditto 
Sub-Treasurer    ... 
Assistant 
Civil  Auditor 
Assistant 

BsiraAL...  Accountant 

AesA     ...  Accountant 
Assistant 
Civil  Auditor 
Assistant 

PuiTJAB . . .  Accountant 
Civil  Auditor 

M  ABBAS . . .  Accountant 

First  Assistant  ... 
Second  Ditto 
Third  Ditto 
Sub-Treasurer     . . . 
Civil  Auditor 

Bombay....  Accountant 

First  Assistant  ... 
Second  Ditto 
Sub-Treasurer    ... 
Civil  Auditor     ... 
Assistant 


*•• 


Dbbuct — 

Proposed  by  Government 

Saving 


.•• 


••• 


••• 


Es. 


••  • 


Existing 
scale. 


Scale  pro- 
posed by 
Govern- 
ment. 


42,000 
18,000 
12,000 

9,600 
86,000 

8,400 
30,000 

8,400 
36,000 
86,000 

2,400 
1*8,000 

7,200 


42,000 
21,000 
10,200 

8,400 
24,000 
26,000 
40,000 
16,000 
10,200 
30,000 
24,000 

8,400 


5,23,200 


4,41,710 
81,490 


40,000 
16,200 
10,800 

8,640 
32,400 

7,660 
26,400 

7,660 
27,000 
27,000 


16,840 

16,200 
12,670 
32,400 
12,960 
8,640 

21,606 
21,120 
32,400 
12,960 
8,640 
21,600 
21,120 


4,41,710 
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3.  Officers  of  Customs. — ^Mr.  Ricketts  fixes  their  salariea 
with  reference  to  that  of  a  Commiflsioner  of  Revenue  in  Bengal, 
whose  responsibilities  are  greater,  and  who  recelYes  at  present 
Bs.  35,000  a  year.  Croyemment  considers  that  he  fixes  them 
too  low. 


Existing  Scale. 


^         Caioutta. 

1  Collector     

1  Deputy 
1  Assistant 

Chittaooko. 
1  Port-master  and  Asst. 
Collector  of  Customs 


AOBA. 

1  Commissioner 

2  CoUectors  at  7,200  ... 
2  Ditto  at  6,000... 
5      Ditto      at  4,800  .. 

Madbas. 
1  Collector 
1  Deputy 

Bombay. 
1  Commissioner 
1  Deputy  Collector    ... 
1  Ditto 

1  Ditto 

1  Ditto 

I  Ditto 

1  Ditto 

14  Ditto  at  4,800  ... 
1  Ditto 

1         Ditto 

Ditto  « 

Rupees 
Dbdxtct— 

Proposed  by  Grdvt.  ... 

Saving 


36,000 

20,400 

6,000 


4,800 


Scale  pro- 
posed by 
Govern- 
ment. 


30,000 
14,400 
12,000 
24,000 


1  Collector 
1  Deputy 
1  Assistant 


1  Port-master  and 
Asst.  Collector  of 
Customs    ...         .:. 

1  Commissioner 

1  Collector  ... 

2  Ditto  at  7,800  ... 

3  Ditto  at  6,600,  ... 
3    Ditto  at  6,400  ... 


40,800  1  CoUector  ... 
18,000  1  Deputy    .., 


42,000 

18.000 

12,000 

'9,600 

6,600 

6,000 

5,400 

19,200 

4,200 

3,600 

3,000 


46,200 


1  Commissioner 

1  Deputy  Collector.. 

1  Ditto 

1  Ditto 

2  Assistants  at  7,200 
4  Ditto  at  5,400 
4  Ditto       at  4,200 


Rupees 


30,000 

14,400 

6,000 


4,800 

27,000 
.  9,600 
15,600 
19,800 
16,200 

18,000 
7,200 

32,000 
16,000 
10,800 
9,600 
14,400 
21,600 
16,800 
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4.     Civil  Secretaries  to  Government  of  India, 


I  Scale  propos- 
Existing  Scale.|ed  by  Govern- 
ment 


••  • 


Financial  Secretary 
Foreign  Secretary 
Home  Secretary  ... 
Foreign  Under-Secretary 
Financial   and  Home  Under-Se- 
cretary ... 


•»• 


Rupees 


50.000 
50,000 
60,000 
15,000 

15,000 


1,80,000 


50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
24,000 

15,000 


1,89,000 


Dbduct— Existing  Scale      1,80,000 
Increase  per  annum>  Rupees!         9,000 


) 


5.  Secretaries  to  Local  Governments. — Mr.  Ricketts  fixes 
their  salaries  too  low.  The  ground  of  his  decision  is  the  ne^ 
cessary  extent  of  work  as  tested  by  the  number  of  letters  issued 
and  received  in  each  office :  ' 


• 

Pbesidbmcy. 

1. 
No.  of  Letr 
,ters  receiv- 
ed in  1855. 

2. 
No.  of  Let- 
ters sent  in 
1855. 

Of  2 
there 
were 

Real. 

Madras                 •••             ... 

Bombay 

Bengal                 ...             ... 

Norm-  W  est  Provinces 

12,808 
25,057 
14,692 
12,757 

23,225 
32,472 
17,066 
15,166 

8,256 
22,246 
10,610 

9,465 

The  immense  number  in  Bombay  is  owing  to  the  vast  amount 
o(  detail  brought  before  the  Government,  which  subordinates 
ought  to  dispose  of.  The  allowances  are  made  with  respect  to 
the  population  and  income  of  the  Presidencies*  The  increasing 
work  and  the  necessity  for  able  men  lead  the  Government  of 
India  to  the  opinion  that  the  salaries  should  be  high.  The  pay 
of  the  Junior  Secretaries  might  be  divided  between  two  Under- 
Secretaries  in  each  Presidency^  except  Bombay  : 

T2  ' 
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Existing  Scale. 


Bengal. 

Senior  Secretary 
Junior  Secretary 

Agra. 
Senior  Secretary 
Assistant  Secretary 

Madbas. 
Chief  Secretary 
Rerenne  Secretary 
Deputy  Secretary 
Assistant  Secretary 

Bombay. 
Chief  Secretary 
Secretary 


Scale  proposed  by 
Government 


•  •  • 


Secretary 


Rupees 


36,000 
30,000 

30,000 
6,000 

50,000 
40,000 
12,600 
12,000 

40,000 
35,000 

35,000 


3,26,600 


Senior   Secretary 
Junior  Secretary 

Senior   Secretary 
Junior   Secretary 

Senior    Secretary 

Junior    Secretary 

Under   Secretary 

Ditto     ... 

Secretaries 

Rupees 
Deduct — 
Existing  scale  ... 

Increase    ... 


36,000 
30,000 

32,000 
24,000 

45,000 
40,000 
12.000 
12,000 

1,09,000 


3,40,000 
3,26,600 


13,400 


Boards  of  Revenue  Agra  and  Calcutta, — Mr.  Ricketts  pro- 
poses their  abolition,  and  in  their  place  a  single  superintendent 
of  revenue  for  each,  with  an  allowance  in  Calcutta  of  Rs.  45,000, 
and  in  Agra  of  42,000.  The  powers  of  Deputy  Collectors,  Col- 
lectors and  Commissioners  should  be  increased.  The  question 
is  so  important  that  it  was  to  be  brought  ibrmally  under  review 
in  the  Home  Department  without  delay,  and  pending  its  deci- 
sion it  is  not  expedient  to  fill  up  vacancies.  If  it  is  determined 
to  continue  the  existing  system  the  result  would  be  as  follows : 


Existing  Scale. 


Government  Scale. 


Calcutta. 
3  Members  at  50,000 

AOBA.. 

2  Members  at  48,000 


Es. 


Saving 


1,60,000 
96,000 


8  at      42,000 
2  at      89,000 


2,46,000 
44,000 


1,^,000 
76,000 


2,02,000 
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6.  Secretaries  to  Agra  and  Calcutta  Revenue  Boards, — The 
allotment  to  the  Senior  Secretary  of  Rs.  28,000,  the  salary  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Kicketts  for  a  district  Judge,  would  induce  him 
to  remain  so  long  in  the  office  as  to  give  him  great  experience  and 
knowledge  of  detail :  ' 


CiLCUTTA     „.    Senior  Secretary 

Junior  Secretary 


A&BA 


Existing  Scale. 


...     Secretary 


Rupees 
Deduct — 
Proposed  by  Government 

Saving 


80,000 
28,000 

24,000 


82,000 
67,000 


15,000 


Scale  proposed  by 
Government, 


28,000 
15,000 

24,000 


67,000 


Commissioners  of  Revenue  and  Police  in  Bengal,  the  N.  W»  Pro^ 
vinces  and  Punjab. — All  should  be  paid  fis.  32,000  alike.  Their 
responsibilities  are  great.  A  new  Commissionership  was  sanction- 
ed for  the  Punjab  on  1st  September  1858  : — 


Existing  Spale. 


BlHOAL— 

8  CkmimiMiQners  at  85,000 

6  Commissioners  at  35,000 

PUKJAB— • 

7  Commissioners  at  33,000 

Rupees 
Dbduct — 
Proposed  bj  Commissioner 
and  approTed  of  by  Go 
▼enunent 


Saving 


•I* 


Scale  proposed  by  Commissioner  and 
approved  of  by  Government. 


2,80;000 
2,10,000 
2,31,000 


7,21,000 


7,18,160 
2,840 


8  Commissioners  at  82,000 ... 
6  Commissioners  at  32,000 ... 
8  Commissioners  at  32,000  ... 


Add— 
Establishment  for  the  pro- 
posed  new  Commission- 
ership in  the  Punjab. 


2,56,000 
1,92,000 
2,56,000 


Bupees 


7,04,000 


14,160 
7,18,160 
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9.    Board  of  Revenue  and  Commissioners  of  Revenue,  Mad^ 
ras: — 


Existing  Scale. 


Ist  Member 
2nd  Ditto 
8rd  Ditto 
Secretary 
Sub-Secretary 


•« « 


Kupees 
Deduct — 

Scale  propo8e7i4)y 
Government   ... 

Saying 


48,000 
40,900 
36,200 
24,000 
18,000 


Scale  proposed  by  Govern- 
ment 


1,67,100 


1 ,50,000 


Ist  Member 
2nd  Ditto 
3rd  Ditto 
Secretary 
Sub-Secretary 

Rupees 


17,100 


38,000 
38,000 
38,000 
24,000 


10.  Board  of  Revenue  and  Commissioners  of  Revenue,  Bombay. 
—-The  Government  approve  Mr.  Ricketts'  suggestions  to  sub- 
stitute a  Chief  Commissioner  with  Secretary  and  3  Commission- 
ers of  Divisions,  for  the  2'  who  discharge  the  duties  at  present 
The  matter  has  been  referred  to  the  Bombay  Government  and 
will  be  considered  in  the  Home  Department  on  receipt  of  their 
reply.  Meanwhile,  if  the  present  arrangements  be  continued: — 


Existing  Scale. 

Scale  proposed  hj  Grovemment 

• 

2  Revenue  Commis 
sioners   at  42,000 

Deduct — 

Scale  proposed  by 
'  Government  ... 

84,000 
76,000 

2  Revenue  Commissioners 
at  38,000          

76,000 

Saving 

8j000 

• 
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11.  District  Judges. — Mr.  Bicketts'  scale  of  salaries  is  gene- 
rally approved  of.  In  Bengal  and  the  North  West'  the  full 
(eduction  should  not  be  carried  out  at  once.  A  system  of 
gradation  as  in  Bombay 5  personal  and  not  local,  is  approved  of« 


Existing  Scale. 

Scale  proposed  by  GoYemment. 

• 

BnaAT.  26  Jadges           at  30,000 

7,80,000 

14  Jadges      at  28,900 

3,92,000 

2  Addl.  Do.      at  30,000 

60,000 

14  Ditto        at  25,000 

3,50,000 

3          Ditto      at  26,000 

78,000 

3  AddLDo.at  25,000 

75,000 

I^.  W.  P.  19  Jadges         at  3O,O00 

5,70,000 

10  Jadges  .    at  28,000 

2,80,000 

1  Addl.  Ditto    

24,000 

10  Ditto        at  25,000 

2,50,000 

^ius20  Jadges           at  28,000 

5,60,000 

10  Jadges      at  28,000 

2,89,000 

9  Sab.  Jadges  at  16,800 

1,51,200 

10    Ditto      at  25,000 

2,50,000 

1                 2  Assist.  Do.    at  16,800 

33,600 

9  Sab.  Jadges 

at  14,400 

1,29,600 

\ 

2  Asst.  Do.  at  14,400 

28,800 

^HBAT    6  Judges          at  28,000 

1,68,000 

4  Jadges      at  28,000 

1,12,000 

1  Ditto 

27,600 

4    Ditto       at  25,000 

1,00,000 

1  Ditto 

24,000 

8  First  Asst.    Jadges 

3  First  Assist..  Judges 

at  14,400 

43,200 

at  14,400 

43,200 

2  Asst.  Do.  at    9,600 

19,200 

6  Assist.  Ditto  at    8,400 

Drduot— 

Proposed  by  GoTemmen t 

50,400 

4    Ditto       at    7,800 

31,200 

25,70,000 
23,41,000 

23,41,000 

Saving          ...        ...        ... 

2,29,000 

Jl  2.  Collectors,  Magistrates  and  JBolice  of  Bengal. — If  the 
existing  system  of  separate  Magistrates  and  Collectors  is  to 
Bta3:id,  CoUectorships  cannot  be  regarded  as  more  responsible 
offices  than  Magistracies.    The  salaries  of  the  three  graded  ia 
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the  following  table  will  be  personal,  enabling  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  to  secure  the   services  of  efiScient  men, for  all  the 
districts.     The  Magistrate  of  the  24-Pergunnahs — also  Superin- 
tendent of  the   Alipore    Jail^   and  the  Collector  have  larger    i 
salaries  allotted  them  to  meet  the  expense  of  living  in  Calcutta.    ^ 
This  is  the  case  also  with  the  appointments  at  Pooree,  Balasore 
and   Cuttack,  in  which  the  duties  of  Collector,  Mwistrate  and 
Salt  Agent  are  united.     When  the  union  of  the  offices  of  Ma- 

?i8trate  and  Collector  takes  place,  the  salary  of  the  o£Sce  at 
Juttack  should  be  reduced  to  Rs.  25,000,  and  that  of  the  Ma- 
gistracy of  Howrah  raised  from  Rs.  10,800  to  R9.  12,000  per 
annum.  There  should  be,  in  the  case  of  Joint  Magistrates  and 
Deputy  Collectors  and  Assistants  with  special  powers,  13  ofiScera 
in  each  of  the  1st  and  2nd  grades  and  17  in  the  3rd  grade,  with 
25  Covenanted  Assistants  on  Ks.  4,800  per  annum. 
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IS.  Collectors  and  Magistrates  N,  fV.  P.  and  Deputy  Com' 
missionersy  Punjab. — The  personal  gradation  system  should  be 
adopted,  and  the  full  •reduction  carried  out  as  vacancies  occur. 
The  offices  of  the  Punjab  should  be  placed  iHore  on  an  equality 
with  the  offices  of  the  North  West  than  at  present,  and  the 
salaries   of  the  Deputy  Commissioners  raised  to  20,000  Rs.  per 


annum : 

ExiStiDg  Scale. 

Scale  proposed  by  Government. 

• 

North  West  Paovijf ces— 

29  Collrs.  and  Afagtes. 

1 

12  Collrs.  and  Magtes. 

1 

1 

at  27,000  ... 

7,83,000 

at  23,000  .. 

2,76,000 : 

1 

2  Ditto  at  12,000  ... 

24/XX) 

13  Ditto  at  20,000  ... 

2,60,000 

Punjab— 

6  Ditto  at  17,000  •.. 

1,02,000 

11  Deputy     Commrs. 

11  Deputy     Commrs. 

at  18,000  ... 

• 

1,98,000 

at  23,000  .<. 

2,53,000 

8  Ditto  at  14,400  ... 

1,15,200 

11  Ditto  at  18,000  ... 

1,98,000 

8  Ditto  at  12,000  ... 
Rupees    ... 

96,000 

6  Ditto  at  14,000  ... 
Rupees   ... 

70,000 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

12,16,200 

11,59,000 

Deduct — 
Proposed  by  Govt. 

Saving 

11,59,000 

1 

67,200 

I 

14.  Joint  Magistrates  and  Deputy  Collectors  N.  IF,  P,  and 
First  and  Second  Class  Assistants^  Punjab, — The  Government 
agrees  with  Mr.  Ricketts'  views.  The  rule  under  which,  in 
Bengal  and  the  North  West  Provinces,  an  extra  Kupees  100  is 
allowed  to  Assistants  when,  after  having  passed  the  higher 
standard  of  examination^  they  have  for  a  year  exercised  special 
powers,  should  be  introduced  into  Oude  and  the  Punjab.  To 
induce  Assistants  to  qualify  themselves  for  higher  duties,  50 
out  of  the  100  rupees  should  be  allowed  to  them  when  they  have 
been  vested  with  special  powers : — 
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\ 


Ezistiog  Scale. 


NoBTH  West  Pkovincbs— 
19  Joint  Magistrates  and  De- 
puty Collectors  at  12,000 
n  Ditto  at     8,400 

6  Assistanta         at    6,000 
17  Ditto  at    4,800 

Pdwab— 

19  Assistant    Commtssion- 

ers  at    8,400 

7  Ditto        at    7,200 

19  Ditto        at    6,000 

Rupees 
Dedpgt— 
Proposed  Scale 

Saving,  Rupees 


2,28,000 
92.400 
36,000 
81,600 


1,59,600 

50,400 

1,14,000 


40,800 


Scale  proposed  bv  Commissioner. 


19  Joint  Magistrates  and  De- 
puty Collectors     at  9,600 
11        Ditto  at  7,800 

6        Assistants         at  6,000 
17        Ditto  at  4,800 


19  Assistant      Commissioners 

at  9,600 
7  Ditto  at  7,800 

6  Ditto  at  6,000 

13  Ditto  at  4,800 


Rupees 


1,82,400 
85,800 
36,000 
81,600 


1,82,400 
54,600 
36,000 
62,400 

7,21,200 


The  consideration  of  the  salaries  to  be  allotted  to  Uncovenant- 
d  Deputy  Collectors  and  Deputy  Magistrates  iji  the  North  West 
Provinces  and  Extra  Assistants  in  the  Punjab  ;  and  to  Tehsildars 
and  Peshkars  of  the  North  West  Provinces  and  the  Punjab ^  is  de- 
ferred. 

15.  Collectors  and  Magistrates ^  Madras, — The  districts  are 
too  large  to  be  manageable.  The  revenue  is  defrauded,  and  the 
police  inefficiently  superintended.  But  as  the  division  of  the 
five  large  districts  of  Malabar,  Bellary,  Cuddapah,  Canara  and 
Madura  would  be  too  expensive,  an  addition  to  the  establish- 
ments is  proposed : — 


Existing  Scale. 


1  Collector  »nd  Magistrate. . . 

1  pitto 

1  Ditto 

1  Ditto 

115  Ditto      at  28,000 

1  Ditto 

Rupees 
Deduct— 
Proposed  Scale 

Saying,  Rupees 


*34,200 

31,000 

30,100 

•30,000 

4,20,000 

♦24,000 


Scale  proposed  by  Commissioner  and  ap- 
proved of  by  Government. 


1  Collector  and  Magistrate 


5,69,300 
4,73,000 


I 

1 

\T 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


at  23,000 
Rupees 


30,000 

28,000 

24,000 

3,91,000 


4,73,000 


*  These  officers  are  also  Agents  to  the  Goyernor,  the  &c&t  in  Oaii^«cai)  \}!cl^  "qat^V 
Yi&agapatftni,  and  the  third  in  Karnooi 

U2 
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16.  Collector  of  Madras. — The  annual  salary  of  Re.  20,000 
instead  of  28^000,  is  sufficient  for  the  duties. 

17.  Subordinate  Officers  of  the  Revenue  Department,  Madras. 
— The  rates  are  in  accordance  with  those  suggested  for  the  other 
Presidencies : — 


f  -^ 


Existmg  Scale. 


19  Sub-Collectors  at  14,00012,66,000 

20  Ditto  at  8,800 1,76,000 


Scale  propoflcd  by  Government. 


20  Ditto  at  4,200  ... 


•^ 


84,000 


Bupees 
Deduct — 

Proposed   by  Government 

Commissioner's  saving    ... 

Saving 


25  Assistants  at  9,600 
15  Ditto  at  7,800 
11  Ditto  at  6,000 
20      Ditto    at  4,800 


2,40,000 

1,17,000 

66,000 

96,000 


Bupees  5,19,000 


The  consideration  of  the  salaries  of  the  Sheristadars  and  Tes- 
hildars  of  Madras,  is  deferred. 

18.  Collectors  and  Magistrates,  Bombay. — Although  the  la- 
bours of  a  Bombay  CoUectorate^  owing  to  the  ryotwarree  sy stem, 
are  heavy,  the  responsibility  is  less  than  elsewhere.  The  Bombay 
Collectors  have  no  police  duties,  are  relieved  by  theEnam  Com- 
mission and  Survey  Department,  and  can  pass  sentence  for  only 
one  year : — 


Existing  Scale. 


11  Collectors  dt  28,000 
1         Ditto     ... 


Dedtjct- 


Bupees 


Saving  ... 


Scale  proposed  by  Commissioner! 
and  approved  of  by  Government.  I 


9  Collectors  at  23,000  2,07,000 
3      Ditto     at-  20,000     60,000 

Rupees 


2,67,000 


19.  The  Collector  of  Bombay  and  Superintendent  of  Stationery 
should  receive  a  consolidated  salary  of  Rs.  12,000  instead  of 
13,800  as  at  present. 
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2(X  The  copsideration  of  the  salaries  of  the  Uncovenanted 
Subordinate  Bevenue  Officers,  Dufterdars  and  Mamlutdars  of 
"Bombay 9  ia  deferred.  As  to  the  covenanted  oflScers ;  the  pre- 
sent Sub-Collectors  should  be  first  Assistants  with  the  same  sa- 
laries as  the  Joint  Magistrates  and  Deputy  Collectors  of  the 
North  West  and  Bengal : — 

Scale  proposed   by  Commissioner  and 
approved  of  by  Government. 


1  Sub-Collector 

10  First  Assistants       at  9,600 

3        Ditto  at  8,400 

12  Second  Assistants   at  6,600 

12  Third     Ditto  at  4,800 

Rupees 
Deduct— 

Saving,  Rupees 


7  First  Assistants    at  9,600 

7  Ditto  at  7,800 

12  Jnr.  Assistants    at  6,000 


12 


Ditto 


at  4,800 
Rupees 


2,51,400 


16,000 


Moonsiffs*  Establishments  in  Bengal  and  the  North  West; 
District  Police  of  Madras  and  Bombay,     Consideration  deferred. 

21,  Commissioner  and  Officers  for  Thuggee  and  Dacoity  in 
Bengal : — 


1 

Existing  Scale. 

Scale      proposed 
Government. 

CommiRsione;'        

Assistant  General,  Superintendent, 
and  Assistant  Commissioner     .. 

18,000 
8,400 

18,000 
9,600 

Eupees 

DEDrCT — 

Existing  Scale 

2e,400 

•  •  • 

27,600 
26,400 

Increase 

1,200 

22.      General  Superintendent  fir  Thuggee  and  Dacoity  and  his 
issisiants.    The  four  Assistants  left  blank  iu  t\i(i  \.^\i\^\kSi\\ 
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other  civil  appointments,  and  should  draw  no  pay  from  the  Thu<y. 
gee  department : —  ^ 


General  Superintendent 

4  Assistants  at  8,400 

3  Ditto  at  2,400 

1  Ditto      ••-         ..• 

I  Ditto      

Eupees 
Deduct — 

Proposed  by  Government     . . . 

Saving 

• 

Existing  Scale. 

Scale  proposed 

by 

Government. 

« 

1 6,800 
33,600 
7,200 
1,200 

•  •  • 

16,800 
33,600 

1,200 

•  •  • 

58,800 
51,600 

51,600 

7,200- 

The  consideration  of  the  Survey  Estahlishments  in  Bengal,  Ma- 
dras  and  Bombay y  and  the  JEnam  Commissions  in  Madras  and 
Bombay y  is  deferred. 

23.  Inspectors  General  of  Prisons, — The  Court  ordered  the 
following  scale  to  be  adopted  in  their  despatch  No.  64  of  1858, 
11th  August: — 


Existing:  Scale. 


Bengal 

North- West  Provinces 

Punjab 

Madras 

Bombay 

Rupees 
Deduct — . 

Sanctioned  by  Court  and  pro- 
posed by  Government 


Court's  saving 


Scale  sanctioned  bj 
Court  and  pro- 
posed by  Govern- 
ment. 


30,000 

30,000- 

12,000 

30,000 

30,000 


1,32,000 


1,14000 


18,000 


28,000 
22,000 
18,000 
22,000 
24,000 


1,14,000 
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24.  Remembrancer  of  Legal  Affairs  in  all  the  Presidencies.—  Jn 
adespatch,  No,  36  ofSlst  December  last,  the  Government  recom- 
mended that  the  office  of  Administrator  General  should  be  unit- 
ed with  that  of  B^membrancer  at  Madras  and  Bombay  on  a 
consolidated  allowance  of  Rs.  1500:  — 


Existing  Scale. 


Scale  proposed  by  Government. 


Remembrancer  of  Le- 
gal Affairs  in  Ben- 
gal 

Remembrancer  of  Le 
gal  Affairs  and  Go- 
verament  Pleader  in 
Madras  ... 

Administrator  General 
in  Madras 

Remembrancer  of  Le- 
gal Affairs  in  Bom- 
^— ji       •  • .  •  •  • 

Administrator  Gene- 
ral in  Bombay     . . . 

Rupees 


30,000 


3,600 
8,400 

6,000 
10,200 
58,200 


Remembrancer  of  Legal  Affairs 
in  Bengal 

Remembrancer  of  Legal  Affairs 
and  Government   Pleader  and 
ex- officio   Joint    Secretary   to 
the  Central  Examination  Com 
mittee  in  the  North- West  Pro- 

VlllC/Cis         «••  «■,  ... 

Remembrancer  of  Legal  Affairs, 
Government  Pleader,  and  Ad- 
ministrator General  in  Madras 

Assistant  to  the  Remembrancer  of 
Legal  Affairs  and  Government 
Pleader  at  Madras 

Remembrancer  of  Legal  Affairs 
and  Administrator  General  in 
Bombay...  ...  '  ... 

Rupees 

Dedtjct — 

Existing  Scale  ... 

Proposed  by  Commissioner, 
58,000  +  18,600,  pays  of 
Administrators  General  in 
Madras  and  Bombay 

Increase  over  existing  scale 
Increase  over  Commission- 
er's scale 


28,000 


12,000 

18,000 

2,400 

18,000 
78,400 
58,200 


76,600 

20,200 

1,800 


I 


25.  Salt  and  Opium  Departments,  Bengal. — As  the  Opium 
-^enta  hold  responsible  posts  and  give  up  promotion,  their 
***^e8  should  be  those  of  Sessions  Judges. 
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Exi 

sting  Scale. 

1  Opium  Agent 

42,000    0    0 

1  Ditto    .. 

86,000    0    0 

1  First  Assistant        

^14  400    0    0 

- 

1  Ditto                       

6,000    0    0 

2  Sub- Deputy  Opium 

Agents                      at  10,800  .. 

21,600    0    0 

• 

1  Ditto                            at   9,600  ... 

38,400    0    0' 

<■ 

\  Ditto                           at   8  400  ... 

33.600    0    0 

I  Ditto                           at   7,200  .. 

28,800    0    0 

{  Ditto                          at  6,1)00  .. 

24,000    0    0 

2  Surveyors  and  Assists. 

to  .the  Sub-Deputy 

Opium  Agents         at   8,600  •• 

7.200    0    0 

L  Intendant  of  the  Opi- 

um Gk)down 

4,800    0    0 

I  Opium  Kxaminer 

2,400    0    0 

2,59.200       0       0 

3  Salt  Agents                 at  30,000  •• 

'     90,000    0    0 

1  Ditto    ...        ...        '••        ...        ••• 

9,333    5    4 

1  xllttO     •••         ...         ... 

9:333    5    4 

I  JJlutO    ...        •••        •>.        «••        ... 

9,333    5    4 

I  Ditto .... 

6,000    0    0 

6  Assistant  Salt  Agents  at  8,600 

21,600    0    0 

1  Ditto              ...         

3,000    0    0 

1  Marine  Assistant     

1,8J0    0    0 

1  Superintendent  of  the 

Sulkeah  Salt  Grolahs       

24^000    0    0 

1  Controller  of  Govern- 

ment    Salt   Chow- 

, 

Kies        ,    ...        ...        •"•        ••• 

30000    0    0 

t 

3  Superintendents      of 

Salt  Chowkies          at  8.400  ... 

16,8^-0    0    0 

. 

2  Ditto                           at   6,000  ... 

12,000    0    0 

2  Ditto                           at   4,800  ... 

9,600    0    0 

2  Ditto                            at   4,200  ... 

8.400    0    0 

2  Ditto                           at   3,600  ... 

7,200    0    0 

1  Assistant  Superinten- 

- 

U6U u  ...            ...            >••            ...            ... 

2,160    0    0 

2,59,560       0       0 

Bupees 

5,18,760       0       0 

Deduct— 

Proposed  by  Government  ... 
Saving      

•••               •••              ••• 

•■•               ••«               ••• 

4,22,493       5       4 

96,266      10       8 
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'^eae  salaries  have  all  been  fixed  with  die  intention  of  tbe 
■PPouibDents  being  given  in  full  to  nativee  and  East  Indians,  if 
duly  qualified. 

26.  Secretary  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  Fumab. — Rupees 
30,000  would  not  be  too  much.  The  ealai;  of  tiie  N.  W. 
SecTBtaiy  is  Rs.  32,000. 

27  4nd  2S.     Judicial  and  Financial  Commisdeneri,  I'unjab,—' 

M  should  have  Its.  40,000,  like  a  Puisne  Judge  of  the  N.  W. 

Siidder. 

29.    Officers  of  the  Frovince  of  Oude.—Tiis  Chief  Commie- 

Bcmtx  should  have  Bs.  dO,000,  with  a  sumptuaiy  allowance  of  * 

Sf  6,000, 
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30.  Governor  GeneraFs  Agent  and  other  Officers  in  Rajpootana^ 
— Sir  H.  Lawrence  proposed  to  join  the  Central  India  Agencies 
and  to  add  to  them  the  Neemuch  and  Ajmere  Commissionerships. 
Sir  B.  Hamilton  reported  against  this.  The  Government  con- 
sider it  inexpedient^  as  the  extent  o£  country  comprises  200^000 
square  miles^  and  the  saving  would  be  inconsiderable.  The 
appointment  of  Agent  in  Bajpootana  is  very  onerous^  but  the 
number  of  his  assistants  is  unnecessarily  large.  Any  whom  it  may 
be  necessary  to  employ^  more  than  4^  may  be  called  Temporary 
Assistants : — 


Existing  Scale. 


Governor  &enerars  Agent 
9  Assistants  at  6,000    .. 
Political  Agent  at  lifey  war 
Assistant  to  ditto 
Political  Agent  at  Jey- 

poor 
Political  Agent  at  Joud- 

poor 
Political  Agent  at  Har- 

rowtee        

Rupees 
Dbduct — 
Proposed    by    Govern- 
ment 


Saving  ...     52,600 


60,000 

54,000 

30,000 

1,200 


Scale  proposed  by  Government. 


Governor  General's 
Agent     42,000 

Sumptuary  Allow- 
ance            6,000 


1  Assistant 

3  Ditto  at  6,000 

Political  Agent  at  Mey- 

Wclijk  <••  •••  ••• 

Assistant  to  ditto 
I^olitical    Agent  at  Jey- 

poor  .«.  >... 
Political  Agent  at  Joud- 

poor  ...  •«.. 
Political  Agent  at  Har- 

rowtee...         .„         „ 

Rupees 


1,55,600 


31.  GoverTwr  GeneraFs  Agent  and  other  Officers  in  Central 
India. — The  salary  of  the  Governor  General's  Agent  in  Central 
India,  which  has,  from  time  to  time,  been  reduced  from  Bupees 
1,00,038  to  Bupees  40,000  per  annum,  was  raised  in  1854,  when 
the  Gwalior  and  Bundlecund  agencies  were  added  to  the  Indore 
office,  to  Bupees  48,000.  The  duties  of  the  Political  Agency 
at  Gwalior  are  light.  It  should  be  separated  from  the  nidore 
Agency ;  this  will  be  more  acceptable  to  the  Native  Govern- 
ment. 

.  V2      • 
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Ejdsting  Scale. 

Scale  proposed  by  Government 

Qovernor  General's  Agent 

48,000 

Govt.  GenL's  Agent  36^000 

1  Aamstant     ...     9,000 

Sumptuary  Allow- 

As Deputy  Opium 

ance           ...       6,000 

A2000 

Agent         ...      3,000 

12,000 

1  Assistant       ».. 

1  Ditto 

6,000 

1  Assistunt 

7,200 

§ 

Political  Agent  at  Gwahor 

30,000 

Political  Agent  at  Gwalior 

24,000 

Ditto  at  Bhopal 

16,000 

Ditto  at  Bhopal ... 

18,000 

Ditto  at  Bewa 

9,600 

Medical  Officer  at  Bhopal 

7,200 

/ 

Medical  Officer  at  Bhopal 

6,000 

Political  Assistant  at  Bun- 

& 

Political  Assistant  at  Bun- 

dlecund  and  Rewa 

12,000 

1 

dlecund 

9,600 

Ditto  at  Bhopawar 

7,200 

/ 

9,600 

Ditto  at  Bhopawair 

Ditto  at  Maxmpoor 

7,263 

Ditto  at  Maunpore 

2,400 

Rupees 

1,42,863 

Rupees 

1,40,800 

Deduct— 

• 

.    Proposed  by  Qovemment 
Saving. 

1,40,800 

2,063 

32.  The  Officers  of  Nagpore. — The  informatioii  received  is 
insuflSicient  to  allow  of  a  decided  opinion  being  formed  in  res- 
pect to  them.  A  Judicial  Commissioner  should  be  appointed 
in  place  of  the  personal  assistant  and  superintendent  of  police. 
Though  Nagpore  is  behind  Mysore  in  resources  and  popula- 
tion* the  salary  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  former  should  be 
larger  on  account  of  its  disadvantages : —  , 


•NagPor.{^K£„„,;;; 


*(• 


2,855,193 
29,60,512 
3,726,459 
59,76,251 


■i 
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Existing  Scale. 

»  Scale  proposed  by  ij^ovemment. 

Commissioiier     

60,000|Coinmi8sioixer         42,00a 

Personal  Assistant  to  Do. 

10,800;Suinptuary  Allow- 

1  Deputy  Commissipner 

24,000 

ance             . . .      6,000 

1          "Hitfn 

18,000 
28,800 

48,000 
28,000 

2       Ditto  at  14,400 ... 

Judicial  Commissioner  ... 

1       Ditto       

12.000 

1  Depy.  Commissioner... 

23,000 

2  Aseistant  CommiRsion- 

3        Ditto  at     20,000 

60,000 

en          at  8,400  ... 

16,800 

1        Ditto 

14,400 

3       Ditto  at  7,200  ... 

21,600 

1  Asst.  Commissioner  ... 

9,600 

2       Ditto  at  6,060  ... 

12,000 

2        Ditto  at        7,800 

15,600 

2  Extra  Assistant  Com- 

2        Ditto  at        6,000 

12,000 

mi&sioners  at  6,000... 

12,000 

2        Ditto             4,800 

9,600 

3       Ditto  at  4,800  ... 
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f  33.  The  Officers  of  Mysore. — Sir  Mark  Cubbon  thinks  he 
should  have  a  larger  salary  as  Conunissioner  than  Bs.  42^000^ 
which  is  the  pay  of  a  Sudder  Judge  : — 
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34.  The  Officers  in  Sind. — Both  Mr.  Ricketts  and  the  Go- 
yemment  decide  agunst  dividing  Sind  into  two  Commissioner- 
ehipa  aa  proposed  by  General  Jaco\^ : — 


*  Inclndiog  SniDptaafy  AUowance. 
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35.     The  Hyderabad  Resident  and  other  Officers  .*— 
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malous.     The  territory  should  be  divided  into  two  Conjmia- 
sionerships^  and  the  Punjab  system  carried  out : — 
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37.  The  Resident  at  Nepaul  has  a  salary  of  38,000  Rupees ;  ii 
should  remaio,  as  also  the  Assistant  to  the  Residents  salary. 

38.  The  Resident  at  Baroda  has  Bs.  36,000^  his  Assistant 
Bs.  9,000.     They  should  Temain. 

39.  The  salary  of  the  Resident  at  Travancore  should  be  re- 
duced from  Bs.  33,600  to  Bs.  24,000,  the  pay  of  the  Mey  war 
Agent. 

40.  The  Agency  allowance  o(  Es.  3,000  grai^d  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Bevenu^  at  Benares  as  Governor  GeneraVs  Agent 
and  Superintendent  of  the  Ex-Rajah  of  Coorg^  should  be  retrench- 
ed. 

,The  consideration  of  the  case  of  the  Governor  GeneroTs  Agent 
at  Moorshedabad,  is  deferred. 

41.  Officers  in  Pegu, — Though  the  population  and  land  re- 
venue of  Pegu  are  not  more  than  are  found  in  several  of  the 
first  class  districts  of  Bengal,  yet  the  frontier  is  so  turbulent,  the 
people  so  scattered,  and  the  Cpminissioner  so  distant  from  head 
quarters,  that  he  should  have  Beu  2,000  in  excess  of  a  similar 
officer  in  the  interior.  Mr.  Bicketts  recommends  that  the  Te- 
nasserim  Provinces  be  added  to  the  Pegu  Commission,  but  Sir 
A.  Bogle  opposes  this.  The  salary  of  the  Magistrate  of  Bangoon 
should  be  fixed  at  that  of  a  third  class  Deputy  Conunissioner. 
The  question  whether  the  Extra  Assistants  should,  as  in  the 
Punjab,  constitute  a  separate  Branch  of  the  Administration,  is 
referred  to  the  Foreign  Department: — 
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42.  Officers  in  the  Tenasserim  andMartaban  Provinces. — Ex* 
cept  in  area  the  territory  does  not  equal  a  third  class  district  in 
Bengal.  A  salary  of  Rs.  28,000  a  year  is  proper  for  the  Com- 
missionership.  The  Deputy  Commissioners  are  placed  on  the  same 


footing  as  those  of  Pegu : — 


W2 
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TENASSEBIM  AND  MARTABAN. 
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43-  Officers  in  Arracan. — ^With  one  exception  all  their  sala- 
ries should  be  increased  owing  to  the  unhealthiness  of  Xhe  cli- 
mate, the  separation  from  all  society  and  the  high  price  of  pro- 
visions : — 
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44.  Officers  in  Chota  Nagpore. — The  area  (32,018  square 
miles)  is  great  and  the  management  of  the  tributary  estates  res- 
ponsible, though  the  work  is  one-fourth  that  of  the  Agra  and 
Allahabad  divisions.  The  salary  of  the  Commissioner  should 
be  Rs.  28,000,  that  of  a  Judge  of  the  first  class: — 


♦  This  is  Salary  only.    House  rent,  as  given  at  present,  is  disallowed. 
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Officers  in  Assam. — At  present  the  Commissioner  takes  all  .i 
the  revenue,  and  his  Deputy  all  the  civil  and  criminal  duties. 
The  province  comprises  the  districts  of  Gowalpara,  Kamroop, 
Durrung,  Lucklmpore^  Nowgong,  Seebsagurh,  Cossyah  flilb.  : 
Mr.  Bicketts  thinks  it  should  be  under  two  Commisnoners, 
and  the  late  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal  approved.  The 
question  is  referred  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  for  their  conrid- 
eration  ;  the  question  of  salary  is  meanwhile  allowed  to  remain 
as  it  is  : — 
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Add, 
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Political  Agent  at  Munneepore. — The   queation  of  retaining 
is  officer  has  beea  referred   to  the  Foreign  Department.  Rs. 
500  would  be  a  suitable  salary  for  the  appointment 
45.  Superintendent  of  Cachar  and  his  Assistant. — The  salaries 
^posed  by  Mr.  Ricketts — Rs.  19,200^ — are  suitable. 
t6.  Superintendent  of  Darjeeling  and  his  Assistant. — The  salary 
Rs.  9,600  for  Superintendent  is  suitable.     Governoieiit  sees 
occasion  for  the  appointment  of  an  Assistant. 
t^ent  and  Assistant  in  Hill  Tracts  of  Orissa. — Pending  a  re- 
"t  from   Government  of  Bengal,  the  consideration   of  their 
4ries  is  postponed. 

17.     Officers  in  the   Sontkal  Pergunnahs.— The   late  Lieute- 

*t  Governor,  who  fixed  their  salaries  originally,  agrees  with 

•-  Ricketts  that  they   should  be  increased.     The  salary  of 

Deputy  Commissioner  Government  considers  unnecessarily 
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48.  Uncovenanted  Assistant  to  Superintendent  of  1 
Mehals  in  Cuttack, — The  salary  is  Rs.  4,800.  As  there  is 
pect  of  promotion  and  there  should  be  no  change,  an 
of  Rs.  100  a  month  after  10  years'  service,  shonld  be  gi^ 

49.  Officers  in  Kumaon  : — 
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50 -  Officers  in  Ajmere  and  Mairwara. — Government  ap- 
•oves  of  Mr.  Eicketts'  proposal  to  place  these  districts  under 
le  Grovernor  General's  Agent  in  Rajpootana,  as  Commissioner 
ft  subordination  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  to  vest  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  with  enlarged  powers : — 
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^  1.  Officers  in  Dehra  Doon. — As  the  ordinary  duties  are  light 
'^<i  the  climate  attractive,  the  present  salary  of  the  Superin- 
^^dent,  Rs.  12,000,  should  be  reduced  to  Rs.  9,600,  and  that  of 
*^^  AssisUnt,  Rs.  6,000  to  Rs.  4,800,  a  saving  of  Rs.  3,600 
^^^^  annum. 

S2.    Officers   in  Bhutteana. — The  area  (3,209   square  miles), 

P^pxdation  (1,12,974)  and  revenue  (Rs.  1,70,876)  are  small.  But 

^tiil  all  settlement  proceedings  have  been  closed  and  the  Cus- 

wncu  Department  has  been  transferred  to  the  Commissioner  of 

yustoms,  the  establishment  should  be  left  on  Its  present  foot- 
ing :^ 
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BHUTTEANA. 
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53.  Officers  in  Jawud  Neemuch. — Though  small,  the  revenue 
(Bs.  4,40,019)  is  large.  The  responsibilities  of  the  Superin- 
tendent are  greater  than  those  of  a  3rd  class  Punjab  Deputy 
Commissioner,  whose  salary  is  fixed  at  Bs.  14,400 : — 
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54.     Officers  in  Nimar. — The  Political  Assistant's  position  is 
on  a  par  with  that  of  a  3rd  class  district  in  the  Saugor  and  Ner- 
budda  territories.     Government  allows  all  the  salaries  to  remain 
as  at  present,  viz. : — 

FoUtical  Assistant,      ...  ...  ..»  ...     12,000 

Deputy  Collector  and  Joint  Magistrate,  ...  ...       3,000 

Deputy  Collector,       ...  ...  ...  ...       3,600 

18,600 


66.  Officers  in  Sattara, — Government  would  leave  the  pay 
of  the  Collector  as  it  is.  Whether  the  province  should  have  any 
special  rules  for  its  Government  as  Mr.  Ricketts  suggests,  will 
be  considered  in  the  Home  Department.  At  present,  unlike 
'Pegsa,  the  Punjab,  &c.,  it  is  destitute  of  a  Code : — 
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SATTARA. 
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56.  Superintendent  of  Mahableshwar. — His  salary  is  Rs.  11,284 
and  calls  for  no  remark. 

Pending  the  receipt  of  replies  from  Bombay  the  questions  rais- 
ed by  Mr.  Ricketts  as  to  tlie  following  are  allowed  to  stand 
over  : — 

The  Officers  of  the  Province  of  Kattiawar. 
Political  Agent  in  Kutch  and  his  Assistants, 
Agent  to  the  Governor  in  Guzerat, 
Agent  to  the  Governor  at  Surat. 
Political  Agent  in  Mahee  Kanta, 
Political  Agent  in  Rewa  Kanta, 
Agent  for  Sirdars  in  the  Deccan. 
Political  Agent  Southern  Mahratta  Country ,  Begaon. 

The  questdon  of  the  salary  to  be  allotted  to  the  Government 
Agent  at  Chepauk  and  Paymaster  of  Camatic  Stipends^  was  sab-  ' 
mitted  for  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  on  14ih 
May  1859. 

Agent  to  the    Governor   of  Fort  St.    George  and  his 
tants  in  Ganjam, — The  Agent's  appointment  is  one  of  the  moet 
responsible   under   the   Madras  Government,  in  every  respect 
more  so  than  that  of  an  ordinary  Magistrate  and  Collector.     Tbo 
same  is  true  of  the  Principal  Assistant  in  a  proportionate  degrea 
^  The  Military  Assistant  has  charge  of  the  tsdooks  of  Gomm^ 
^'■iid  Soradah,  the  hoorda  of  Ask^^  and  the  hill  tracts  of  Goomsuv 


1 
I 

i 
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throughout  which  he  has  the  superintendence  of  the  Police,  and 
exercises  full  Criminal  powers.  He  has  also  the  command  of 
the  Ganjam  Sebundy  corps,  consisting  of  250  privates  : — 
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Agent  to  the  Governor  of  Fort  Si,  George  and  his.  Assistants  at 
Vtzagapatam. — The  Agent's  responsibilities  are  not  equal  to 
those  of  the  Ganjam  Agent  : — 
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Orders  have  been  issued  to  bring  the  district  under  the  Re- 
gulations. The  question  of  the  salaries  of  the  Agent  to  the 
Oovemar  of  Fort  St.  George  and  his  Assistants  in  Kumool,  hai 
been  dbposed  of  under  the  head  **  Collectors  of  Madras/' 

57.  Town  Magistracies  of  Calcutta^  Madras  and  Bombay, — 
The  Court  of  Directors  sanctioned  a  4th  Magistrate  at  Madras 
on  a  salary  of  Rs.  800  a  month  because  the  area  of  jurisdiction 
and  population  is  larger  than  in  the  other  two : — 
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Commiisioners  and  other  Officers  of  Police  for  the  toumB  ofCaU 
cutta^  Madras  and  Bombay. — The  salaries  are  allowed  bv  Go- 
vernment to  remain  as  they  are.     Mr.  Ricketts'  scale  i8  also 


k  fliven :- 
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COMMISSIONERS  «cc.  OF  POLICE. 
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Small  Cause  Courts  in  Calcutta^  Madras  and  Bombay.'-^ 
The  First  Judge  in  Calcutta  should  have  an  increase  of  Rs. 
2  OOO,  owing  to  the  state  of  society  there.  The  additional  ex- 
pense will  be  covered  by  the  fees.  The  salaries  fixed  for  the 
2iid  and  3rd  Bombay  Judges  are  those  fixed  by  the  Court  of 
I>i  rectors : — 
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*  The  Assistant  Clerk  in  Madras, 
draws  in  addition  a  personal  allowance 
of  Rs.  1,800  per  annum. 

f  In  addition  to  this  sum  Bs.  325  per 
mensem  are  drawn  for  house  rent. 
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59.  Superintendents  qf  the  Botanical  Gardens  in-  Calcutta  and 
the  -ZV.  IV.  Provinces. — Mr.  Bicketts  thinks  both  should  be 
bound  to  prepare  elementary  treatises  on  agricultural  subjects 
for  the  good  of  the  natives,  being  relieved  of  the  charge  of  all 
the  tea  gardena  which  should  be  made  over  to  private  pefr* 
sons  I — 
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60.  7T^  Madras  Conservator ^of  Forests  and  his  Assistants. 
— The  Conservator  should  not  be  remunerated  on  a  higher  scale 
than  the  correspondiug  officers  in  Bombay  and  the  N.  W.  Pro- 
vinces : — 


*  And  a  hooM. 
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MADRAS  CONSEEVATOR  OF  FORESTS. 
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61.  The  Bombay  Conservator  of  Forests  and  Superintendent 
of  the- Botanical  Gardens.— The  Government  of  Bombay  ap- 
prove of  Mr.  Ricketts'  recommendations.  The  Conservator 
should  be  relieved  of  the  charge  of  the  enormous  timber  depot 
at  Bombay.  His  duties  are  scattered  over  the  country  from 
Kurrachee  to  Dharwar : — 
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BOMBAY  CONSERVATOR  OF  FORESTS. 
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62.     Officer*  of  the  Geological  Survey  .*— 
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63.  Secretaries  to  the  Board  of  Examiners  at  Calcutta  and  Ma- 
ira'S'—^Y'  llicketts  recommends  that^  the  oflSces  of  Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Examiners,  of  Examiner  of  candidates  for  the 
Bituation  of  Law  Officers,  and  Persian  Translator  to  the  Go- 
vernment at  Calcutta,  be  permanently  joined,  and  a  salary  of 
Rupees  850  per  mensem  assigned  to  the  united  offices ;  and  that 
the  officer  holding  the  appointments  should  have  a  seat  at  the 
Board  of  Examiners  without  any  further  pay  ;  the  saving  being 
Rupees  550  per  mensem.  The  late  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Bengal  opposed  this.  As  the  Governor  General  permitted  the 
present  incumbent.  Captain  W.  N.  Lees,  to  draw  a  consolidated 
salary  of  1,750  Rs.  the   question  need  not  be  entertained  till 

there  is  a  vacancy. 

64.  The  Stipendiary  Member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  Cal- 
cutta, receives  200  rupees  a  month.     The  salary  should  renwdn 

unaltered. 

65.  The  Bengali  and   Ooriah  Translators  to  the  Government 
of  Bengal.     Their  8alarie»  amount  to  Rs,  8,160.  M^  RickettB 
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pi'oposes  that  they  should  be  increased  to  10^080  lut  the  Go- 
vernment see  no  reason  for  it. 

^Q,  Translators  tn  the  Crovernment  of  Madras, — Their  salaries 
should  remain  as  they  are.  The  appointments  are  as  follows : — 
1.  Persian  and  Hindoostanee  Translators,  salary  Rs.  300  per 
mensem^  held  by  Dr.  Balfour,  who  is  also  Governor's  Agent  at 
Chepauk,  and  Pay-Master  of  the  Carnatic  stipends.  2.  Cana- 
rese  Translator,  salary  Kupees  250  per,  mensem,  held  by  the 
2nd  Assistant  to  the  Accountant  General.  3.  Telugoo  Translator, 
Ealary  Kupees  300  per  mensem,.held  by  the  Officiating  Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Revenue.  4.  Tamil  Translator,  salary  Rupees 
300  per  mensem,  held  by  the  Deputy  Register  of  the  Sudder 
Court.  5,  Malayalum  Translator,  salary  Rupees  250  per  mensem^ 
held  by  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction. 

67.  Oriental  Translator  to'the  Government  of  £omlay, — The 
present  salary  of  Rs.  750  should  stand. 

68.  School  of  Industrial  Art,  Madras. — The  ofiice  of  Profes- 
sor of  Fine  Arts  was  established  by  the  Court  of  Directors  on 
Ks.  4,560  per  annum.     It  must  stand. 

69.  Astronomer,  Madras. — The  present  salary  of  Rs.  672- 13-1 
per  month,  should  stand. 

70.  Instructor  of  Photography  in  the  Elphinstone  College^  Bom- 
iay.— The  salary,  fixed  experimentally  at  Rs.  150  per  month, 
should  stand. 

71.  Superintendent  of  Stamps  and  Stationery  and  Lithographic 
Press  and  his  Assistant,  Calcutta, — Owing  to  the  great  facilities 
offered  for  pect^lation  the  salary  should  be  fixed  at  not  lower  than 
Rs.  14,400  per  annum :  — 
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1  Ditto. 
1  Ditto 

1  Deputy  Inspector,  (styl- 

m.  Assistant  ditto.) 
17  Ditto  Inspectors  at  1,800 
19  Ditto,        ..         at  1,200 

2  Ditto,  ...  at  900 
4  Ditto,  ...  at  480 
8  Ditto,        ...        at    360 

Agra. 
Director, 
2  lufipectors,...      at  9,600 
1  Ditto, 

Punjab. 
Director. 
1  Inspector,  ... 
1  Ditto, 

Madras'. 
Director, 

4  Inspectors,...     at  12,C00 
1  Depy.  Insptr., 
4  Ditto, 


5  Ditto. 

4  Ditto, 

5  Ditto, 
8  Ditto, 

15  Ditto 
37  Ditto, 


at  1,800 
at  1,440 
at  1,200 
at    960 


at 
at 

at 


540 

420 
300 


Bombay. 

Director. 

3  Inspectors,   at  12.''00') 

each,       including  > 

^  Sind.  ) 

1  Ditto.        ...  .. 

1  Depy.  Insptr., 

3  Ditto,        ...        at    900 
1  Ditto.        ... 


30,000 
14,400 
12,000 
10,800 
9,000 
6,600 

2,400 
30,600 
22,800 
1,800 
1,920 
2,880 


1,46,200 


24,000 

19,200 

7,200 


50,400 


14,400 
9,600 
6,000 


30,000 


30,000 
48,000 
4,200 
7,200 
7  200 
4,800 
4,800. 
4,32' » 
6,300 
11,100 


1,27,920 


30,000 

36,000 

10,200 
3,600 
9,000 
1,200 
2,700 
600 


98,300 
4,46.820 


Deduct— 
Proposed    by   Commissioner') 
and  approved  of  by  Govern-  >•  3,85,900 
ment,  } 


Saving, 


Scale  proposed  by  the  Commissioner 
and  approved  of  by  Government. 


Director, 
1  Inspector, 
3  Ditto,  at  9,600 

1  Ditto, 


17  Deputy 
tors, 
19  Ditto. 
2  Ditto, 
12  Ditto, 


Inspeo- 
at  1,800 
at  1,200 
at  900 
at    600 


Director, 
2  Inspectors,  at  9,600 
1  Ditto,       ... 


Director, 
1  Inspector, 
1  Ditto,       . 


Director, 

1  Inspector, 

2  Ditto,  .. 
1  Ditto, 

4  Deputy 

s       tors,  .. 

8  Ditto,  .. 

13  Ditto,  ., 

8  Ditto,  .. 


at  9,600 

■  •  • 

Inspect 
at  2,400 
at  1.800 
at  1,200 
at    600 


Director. 

1  Inspector. 

2  Ditto  at  9,600  eaoh 

including  Sind,    ... 

1  Ditto,       

1  Deputy  Inspector, 

3  Ditto,  ...  at  1,800 
8  Ditto,  ...  at  1,200 
5  Ditto,      ...  at    900 


24,000 

10,800 

28,800 

8,400 


30.600 

22800 

1,800 

7,200 


1,34400 


20,000 
19,200 
7,200 
46.400 


14,400 
9,600 
6,000 


30,000 


20,000 

10,8C0 

19,200 

8.400 

9,600 
14,400 
15,600 

4,800 


1,02,800 


18,000 
10,800 

19,200 
8,400 
2,4  0 
5,400 
3,600 
4,500 


72,300 
3,85.900 


60,920 


-7— 
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The  present  salaries  of  the  officers  attached  to  the  Presidency 
Colleges  are  unnecessarily  high.   As  to  the  Principals  : — 


Calcutta^          •••        ••• 

Madras,            

Bombay,           •••         ••• 

Deduct — 
Proposed  by  Government, ... 

Saving, 

Existing  Scale 
approved   of  by 
Commissioner. 

Scale  propos- 
ed by  Govern- 
ment. 

15,600 
12,000 
12,000 

12,000 
10,800 
10;800 

39,600 
33,600 

33,600 

6,000 

As  to  the  Professors  :  — 


Existing  Scale. 


Calcutta,  5  Professors  at  8,400 

1  Ditto, 

2  Ditto,    at  3,600 

Madras,     2  Professors  at  6,000 
2        Ditto,    at  4,800 

1  Ditto, 

Bombay,     2  Professors  at  7,200 

2  Ditto,    at  6,000 
1        Ditto, 

1        Ditto, 

Deduct — 

Proposed  by  Commissioner, 

Saving, 


Scale  proposed  by 
Commissioner. 


42,000  4 
4,800  2 
7,2002 


12,000  2 
9,600!  2 
3,600!l 

14,400l2 

12,000  3 

4,8001 

2,400' 


at  7,800  ... 
at  5,400  ... 
at  3,600  ... 

at  6,600  ... 
at  4,800  ... 


at  6,600  ... 
at  4,800  ... 


1,12,800 
1,05,600 


7,200 


1,06,600 


The  salaries  of  the  3  Assistant  Professors  at  Calcutta  should  be 
duced  to  Rs.  250  a  month  each  :— 
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Existing  Scale. 

Scale  proposed  by  Com- 
missioner. 

3sista,T)t  Professors  at  4,660 
Deduct, — 

Proposed  Scale, 

13,680 
9,000 

3  at  3,000     ...     9,000 

1 

1 

Saving, 

4,680 

wernment  approve  of  the  Commissioner's  suggestions. 

75.     Officers  of  the  Medical  Department — Till  the  receipt  of 

^pUes  from  the  local  Governments,  consideration  allowed  to  lie 

ffer. 

The  consideration  of  the  following  general  questions  has  been 
fefened :  they  are  administrative  rather  than  financial : — 

Tfce  employment  and  remuneration  of  Military  Officers  in  Civil 
nffmiments. 
The  Uncovenanted  Service, 
Grades  of  Salaries, 

Past  and  present  prospects  of  the  Civil  Service, 
The  subject  of  Fees  to  Medical  Officers ,  calls  for  no  remark. 
Subsistence  Allowance  to  Civil  Servants  out  of  Employ. — These 
•Dowances,  which  differ  at  the  several  Presidencies,  have  here- 
trfore  been  regulated  with  reference  to  the  periods  of  service 
it  which  Civilians  became  entitled  to  the  designations  of  Senior 
•»d  Junior  Merchants,  Factors  and  Writers.  Mr.  Ricketts 
•would  make  them  conform  to  the  latest  warrant  of  precedence,  viz. 

Ist  Class  Civilians  of  35  years'  standing  from  date  of  arrival. 

2nd  ditto      ditto         20  ditto 

3rd  ditto       ditto    •    12  ditto 

4th  ditto       ditto  8  ditto 

5th  ditto       ditto  4  ditto 

6fli  ditto      ditto  under  4  ditto 

^vernment  recommends  the  following  scale :  — 
-,.  ,  ^  •  Per  annum, 

^i^ans  of  the  first,  second  and  third  Classes,     ...     3,600 
Civilians  of  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  Classes,     ...     2,400 

Jle  subject  o{  Auxiliary  officers  to  keep  the  establishments  up  to 
r^orhing  power ^  calls  for  no  remark. 

*he  consideration  of  designations  and  powers  of  District  Offi- 
J^'  wd  their  subordinates  in  non- Regulation  Provinces^  does  not 
*^^ong  to  the  Financial  Department. 

z 
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The  following  subjects  will  be  disposed  of  separately  in  com. 
munication  with  the  Government  of  Bengal.  The  Office  Eita- 
blishment  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Nuddea  Division.  The  Eng- 
lish Department  of  the  Magistrates  Offices'  in  Bengal. 

Travelling  allowances  of  Officers  in  the  Civil  Department  all  over 
India. — The  existing  rules  differ  at  the  different  Presidencies.  In 
Bengal  the  officers  are  provided  with  tents  for  office  purposes  at 
the  cost  of  Government ;  in  Madras  and  Bombay  they  are  allow- 
ed *'  tentage"  to  cover  the  expense  of  providing  tents  of  their 
own.  In  Madras  the  officers  pay  for  the  carriage  for  all  the 
tents ;  in  Bengal  and  Bombay  the  Government  find  carriage 
for  the  tents  used  for  office  purposes. 

The  chief  points  for  consideration  are^  1st.  Whether  tentage 
should  be  granted,  or  tents  be  provided  by  Government ;  2iid. 
Whether  all  classes  of  officers  should  be  paid  alike  with  refer- 
ence to  their  several  appointments,  or  whether,  in  dealing  with 
the  lower  classes  of  officers,  a  difference  should  be  made  in  the 
amount  of  the  allowances  to  be  granted  to  Christians  as  distin- 
guished from  Mahomedans  and  Hindoos ;  3rd.  What  is  a  fair 
rate  of  travelling  allowance.  All  agree  as  to  the  2nd  point — that 
a  distinction  is  equitable.  On  the  others  no  two  altogether 
agree  even  as  to  the  principle.  Mr.  Bicketts  comes  to  this 
conclusion.  1st,  That  an  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  travel, 
should  be  remunerated  on  such  a  scale  as  to  re-imburse  him  in 
all  reasonable  expense.  2nd.  That  a  fixed  permanent  travel- 
ling allowance  is  unsuitable  and  impolitic,  inasmuch  as  it 
brings  a  man's  pecuniary  interests  into  immediate  antagonism 
with  his  duty.  3rd,  That  it  is  desirable  to  supply  tents  at 
the  cost  of  the  Government  to  all  officers  expected  to  pass  a 
considerable  portion  of  each  year  in  camp,  such  as  Collectors, 
Superintendents  of  Settlement,  Commissioners  of  Revenue. 
4th,  That  it  is  desirable  to  give  officers,  who  have,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  their  offices,  to  perform  long  journeys, 
such  as  Inspectors  of  Prisons,  and  Commissioners  of  Police^  a 
mileage  allowance,  and  also  an  extra  allowance  while  absent 
from  their  usual  abodes  sufficient  to  cover  the  extra  expenses 
they  must  necessarily  incur.  5th.  That  attempts  to  control 
the  movements  of  officers  by  means  of  petty  checks  and  prying 
restrictions,  such  as  the  withdrawal  of  the  allowance  if  an  offi- 
cer ran  into  the  station  from  his  camp  to  pass  a  Sunday  with 
his  wife,  and  the  withdrawal  of  travelling  allowance  if  a  bait 
exceeded  eleven  days,  be  abandoned.  6th.  That  Christian 
ministerial  officers  should  be  paid  on  a  higher  scale  than  Hin- 
doos and  Mahomedans,  because  their  travelling  expenses  are 
unavoidably  greater. 
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The  principal  changes^  as   noted  by  Mr.  Bicketts,  are  the 
following :    1^^    Instead  of  Rupees  250  per  mensem,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  give  Commissioners  of  Revenue  and  Police  Rupees  10 
per  diem  when  in  camp.     This   will   be   a  loss  to  the  Commis- 
sioners in  the  North  West  Provinces  and  Bengal  unless  they 
pass  ten  months  of  the  year  in  camp^  and  a  gain  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  the   Punjab   and   Oude,   who  had  no  travelling 
allowance.    2nd.     The  allowances  to  Sessions  Judges  and  Ad- 
ditional Sessions  Judges  were  Rupees  250  to  some^  and  Hupees 
150  per  mensem  to  others  throughout  the  year*     It  is  now  pro- 
posed to  give  a  mileage  of  8   annas   per  mile  travelled,  and 
Kupees  5  per  diem   while  absent  from  h^ad  quarters.     There 
may  be  a  trifling  increase  in  some  cases  in  which  the  allowance 
was  Rupees  150.     There   will  be   a   decrease  in  all   cases  in 
which    the    allowance  was  Rupees   250.        3rd.    At  present 
Civil  Servants  on   return  from  furlough  receive  travelling  al- 
lowance only  when  deputed  a  second  time  to  act  in  an  appoint- 
ment.   Nothing  is  allowed  for  joining  the  first  station  to  which 
they  may  be  appointed.     This  appeals  altogether  unreasonable^ 
Either  a  travelling  allowance  is  a  suitable  provision,  or  it  is  not. 
Mr.  Ricketts  would  give  it  on  all  occasions  of  an  officer  travelling 
m  the  public  service.    The  cost,  on  the  whole,  is  inconsiderable. 
The  allowance  promotes  devotion  and  efficiency,  and  will  be  very 
acceptable  at  a  time  when  most  officers  are  least  prepared  to 
meet  any  extraneous  charge.     4M.     Inspectors  of  Prisons  now 
receive  Rupees  10  per  diem  while  travelling,  and  Directors  of 
Public  Instruction,  mileage  at  8  annas,  and  Rupees  4  per  diem 
taltage,  with  a  proviso  that  no  more  than  Rupees  50  shall  be 
drawn  for  a  continuous  halt  at  any  one  place.     It  is  proposed 
^^  give  these  officers  mileage  at  8  annas,  and  Rupees  5  per 
diem  while  absent  from  head  quarters.     Supposing  an  Inspec- 
tor of  Jails  during  the  year  to  travel  three  thousand  miles,  and 
to  be  absent  five  months,  he  will  receive  Rupees  l,500-j-750 
=2,250.  Undertheexistingsystem  he  wouldreceive  Rupees  1,500, 
which  certainly  would  not  cover  his  expenses.     The  haltage  is  to 
cover  the  increased  expenses  incident  on  absence  from  home,  batta 
to  servants,  breakage,  lodgings,  &c.,  &c.  including  that  calamitous 
^^xotbukshish  to  everybody,  from  which  no  traveller  can  escape. 
All  this  does  not  cease  on  halting,  however  long  the  halt  may 
be.  The  cessation  of  the  haltage  may  prevent  too  long  a  halt,  but 
It  may  also  drive  a  person  on  when  a  longer  halt  would  have 
promoted  the  public  service.  5th.     Haltage  is  allowed  to  In- 
spectors of  schools  on  the  same  principle  as  it  is  allowed  to 
Directors  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Inspectors  of  Prisons.  They 
have  to  make  long  journeys,  but  in  order  to  do  their  duty 

za 
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efficiently,  they  should  halt  occasionally  for  many  days  together. 
There  must  be  considerable  expense  incident  to  these  halts,  and 
it  is  but  reasonable  to  provide  for  it.  6th.  Deputy  Collectors, 
Principal  Sudder  Ameens,  &c.,  ordered  by  dak,  receive  4  annas 
per  mile,  and  three-tenths  of  their  salary  during  halts.     Their 
case  differs  considerably  from  the  case  of  Inspectors  of  Schools 
who  must,  and  ought  to  halt.     The  less  officers,  ordered  by  dak 
halt,  the  better.     The  4  annas  per  mile  will  no  more  than  cover 
the  bare  expense  of  moving.    The  half  of  the  daily  rate  of  batta 
is  not  to  be  given  unless  the  parties  travel  at  least  fifty  miles  per 
day.  1th.   The  Commissioner  for  the  Suppression  of  Dacoity  re- 
ceives 8  annas  per  mile,  and  4  Rupees  per  diem  haltage,  provided 
no  more  than  Rupees  50  is  drawn  for  a  continuous  halt  at  any 
one  place.  It  is  proposed  to  give  him  the  8  annas  mileage,  and 
Rupees  5  per  diem  while  absent  from  head  quarters,  as  is  al- 
lowed to  Additional  Sessions  Judges.    It  will  not  do  more  than 
cover  his  expenses.   Sth.  .The  Magisterial  officers  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Road  receive   8  annas  per  mile  when  they  proceed  five 
miles  up  and  down  the  road  from  their  fixed  head  quarters.  It  is 
proposed  to  give  them  8  annas  per  mile  travelled,  and  Rupees 
5  per  diem  whenever  they  sleep  away  from  head  quarters.^    The 
object  is  to  provide  for  the  real  expenses  of  travel,  not  to  induce 
the  Magistrate  to  ride  six  miles  down  the  road,  and  back  again 
every  morning.  • 

Government  approves  of  these  general  principles.  They 
would  however  reduce  the  allowances  of  the  Judicial  Com- 
missioner and  Commissioner  of  Nagpore  to  Rs.  5  a  day,  the 
Enam  Commissioner  of  Madras  to  Rs.  10,  the  allowance 
proposed  for  officers  on  magisterial  duty  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Road  from  Rupees  5  to  Rupees  3 ;  and  would  grant 
no  travelling  allowance  whatever  to  Uncovenanted  Revenue 
and  Judicial  Officers  transferred  from  one  station  to  another 
on  promotion. 

They  will  not  recognise  the  difference  in  the  allowances  ol 
Christian  as  distinguished  from  native  ministerial  allowances, 
having  reference  to  the  orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors  in  the 
despatch  of  18th  May  1858,  nor  give  a  larger  allowance  to 
ministerial  officers  travelling  with  the  Governor  General,  or 
with  Lieutenant  Governors  in  camp,  than  is  at  present  granted 
to  them.  The  changes  of  system  recommended  by  Mr.  Ricketts 
and  not  noticed  in  the  Despatch  we  have  thus  analysed,  are  to 
be  disposed  of  separately  hereafter.  The  Despatch  is  mgned : 
Canning,  J.  Outram,  B.  Peacock. 
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ANNUAL  SALARIES  OF  INDIAN  OFFICIALS. 

Parliamentary  Papers. 

1858. 

From  a  Return  of  the  Annual  Salaries  converted  into  Ster- 
ling Money  at  the  Kate  of  Two  Shillings  the  Company's  Rupee^ 
ivritii  all  other  Allowances^  Emoluments^  or  Outfits^  of  the  offi- 
ces of  Governor  General,  Governors,  Lieutenant  Governors, 
Chief  Justices,  Puisne  Judges,  Bishops,  Chaplains,  and  all  Civil 
and  Military  Covenanted  Servants  of  the  Indian  Government^ 
ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  15th  April  1859,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Bright,  we  give  the  following  facts  as  to 
Salaries  not  mentioned  in  Mr.  Ricketts'  Report  on  Civil  Salaries^ 
nor  in  the  despatch  of  the  Government  of  India  on  that  report 
above  analysed. 

!• — Under  the  Administration  of  the  Governor  General  of 
India  in  Council : — 


Office. 

Salary. 
£. 
25,600* 

AlJiOWAKCES. 

1  Governor  General 

Outfit,  6,000^. 

Supreme  Cotmcil  : 

4  Ordinary  Members,  each 

8,000 

Outfit,  if  at  home, 
1,200^. 

Legislative  Cotmcil : 

4  Ordinary  Members,  each 

5,000 

1  Clerk  to  the  Council 

3,000 

Staff: 

1  Private  Secretary 

2,400 

1  fcjurgeon  to  Governor  General ... 

1,440 

Post  Office : 

1  Director  Gteneral 

3,600 

Electric  Telegraph  : 

1  Superintendent 

3,600 

2  Deputies         ...                       ...  < 

1  at 
lat 

600 

480 

House-rent,  120^. 

Railway : 

1  Consulting  Engineer 

2,400 

Stbaits  Settlements  : 

Singapore: 

1  Gk>yemor 

4,200 

1  Resident  Councillor 

l,80a 

1  Assistant 

720 

*  There  are  also  payments  under  the  head  of  "  JSstablishment  and  Contingencies 
Qf  OoTommenfe  Hooso,*'  which  in  1858  amounted  to  12,863^ 
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1  Hecorder 

1  Superintendent  of  Convicts    .. 

1  Surveyor  General 

Prince  of  Wales  Island  : 


2,600  Passage  money  500/. 
720  Personal  allowance 
660        240^. 


1  Resident  Councillor 

•  •  • 

1,800 

2  Assistants 

A 

lat. 
1  at. 

840 
720 

1  Recorder 

•  •  • 

2,000  Passage  money,  500/. 

Malacca  : 

1  Resident  Councillor 

•  •  • 

1,200 

1  Assistant 

•  •  • 

480 

Tu/rhish  Arabia  : 

1  Political  Agent     ... 

•  •• 

3,000 

1  Agent  at  Bussorah 

•  •  • 

480 

11. — Under  the  Administration  of 

the  Lieutenant  Governor 

of  Bengal : — 

1  Lieutenant  Governor 

•  •• 

10,000    Establishment  and 
continge  ncies 

amounted  in  1858 
to  1,738^. 

Stqf: 

1  Private  Secretary 

•  •  • 

388    In  addition  to  pay 
and  allowances  of 
his  rank. 

Post  Office  : 

1     Postmaster  General 

•  t  • 

1,800 

1    Deputy  Postmaster  General   ... 

840 

Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  : 

1     Chief  Justice 

•  •  • 

8,335    Passage          money, 
1,500^. 

2    Puisne  Judges                   each 

6,250    Passage          money. 

1,000?. 

1    Advocate  General 

•  •• 

3,762 

1    Standing  Counsel 

•  •  • 

1,600 

1     Solicitor 

•  •  • 

2,460 

Police  Battalio7i : 

1    Commandant 

•  • 

960 

2    Lieutenants                          < 

1  at 

480 

1  at 

420 

1     Coroner 

•  •  • 

360 

Revenue  8v/rvey : 

5    Deputy  Surveyors 

f  2  at 

870 

lat 

630 

^ 

lat 

600 

.  1  at 

465 

Geological  Survey 
1    Superintendent 


8    Assistants 


1    Coal  and  Iron  Viewer 


^  1  at 
2  at 
1  at 

L  4  at 


1,320    Travelling      allow- 
ances 360^. ; 
house-rent    72?. 
600^ 
480  I 

420  f    Travelling    AUow- 
360  J       ance,  156?. 
1,000      House  and  Travel- 
ling    allowance. 
312?, 
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1 
1 
1 

28 

62 
2 
1 


Chemical  Examiner 
Botanical  Gardens  •* 

Superintendent  at  Muzza  Thauuah 
JEcclesiastical  : 

Bishop  of  Calcutta  and  Metro- 
politan 

Archdeacon,  being  also  a  Chap- 
lain 

Chaplains 

Assistant  Chaplains  each 

Chaplains  of  the  Scotch  Kirk     ] 

Registrar 

Sailway: 
Deputy  Consulting  Engineer... 


Medical : 
21  Surgeons  and  Assistant  Surgeons 
in  Civil  employ  . . .  ^ 


Bhowaneepore  Lunatic  Asylum 


1 
1 


1 
1 


Superintendent 

Public  Works : 
Chief  Engineer 
Assistant    ... 

Superintending  Engineers      ...  < 

Garrison  Engineer  ...  ) 

Superintendent  of  Roads        ...  J 

f 


17   Executive  and  Assist.  Engineers 


1 

1 
1 


2 
3 


Irrigation: 
Executive  Engineer 
Assistant  Engineer 
Superintendent  of,  in  Behar  and 
Shahabad 
Embankments: 
Exeoutiye  Engineers 

Assistants  ...  | 


240 

1 

1,800 

•  •  • 

4,598 

Passage 
1,200/. 

i  • 

320 

1  at 

1,440 

1  at 

1,352 

26  at 

960 

•  •  • 

600^ 

1  at 

1,352 

Passage 

1  at 

960 

"     150/. 

•  •  • 

480  J 

•  •  • 

720 

1  at 

1,200 

3  at 

1,068 

1  at 

876 

1  at 

816 

1  at 

•    792 

1  at 

756 

1  at 

720 

1  at 

600 

2  at 

588 

1  at 

576 

1  at 

650 

1  at 

540 

2  at 

480 

1  at 

456 

3  at 

420 

1,758 

2,700 
300 

1  at 

1,200 

1  at 

895 

2  at 

720 

8  at 

600 

3  at 

480 

3  at 

360 

1  at 

300 

2  at 

240 

960 
240 

960 

at 

720 

2  at 

480 

1  at 

360 

money, 


money, 
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Fegu  and  Tenasserivi  : 
1    Chief  Engineer 

1,440 

. 

1     1st  Class  Executive  Engineer 

720 

1    Superintendent  of  Roads 

720 

7    Executive  and  Assist.  Engineers -J 

2  at 

600 

1  at 
3  at 

480 
360 

1  at 

300 

Niagpore: 
1     Chief  Engineer 

•  1,200 

( 

1  at 

600 

4   Executive  and  Assist.  Engineers  < 

2  at 

360 

( 

1  at 

240 

TTyderabad  : 

I    Chief  Engineer 

1,200 

1    Executive  Engineer 

600 

III. — Under  the  Administration  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor 

of  the  North  Western  Provinces: 

£ 

1    Lieutenant  Governor 

10,000 

ExpenseR  of  house- 
hold establish- 
ment in  1858 
amounted  to 
1,320^. 

Staff: 

1      Private  Secretary 

388 

In  addition  to  pay 
and  allowances 
of  his  rank. 

Post  Office: 

1      Postmaster  (General 

2,400 

2      Superintendents  at  Allyghur    < 

1  at 
1  at 

420 
360 

Prisons  : 

1      Inspector  General 

3,000 

Travelling  allow- 
ance, 300^. 

1      Superintendent 

840 

2             Ditto                            each 

720 

House  rent,  60/. 

Cantonment  Police : 

f 

1    Superintendent 

720 

Bevenue  Survey : 

« 

4    Surveyors                             each 

630 

Contingent  allow- 
ance, 240/. 

4    Assistants                            each 

300 

# 

Bailway : 

1    Deputy  Consulting  Engineer  ... 

960 

PMie  Works  Department : 

1     Chief  Engineer 

2,700 

1    Assistant 

720 

Ganges  Canal: 

1    Director  and  Superintendent — 

1,440 

1    Assistant 

600 

Saugor  and  N^erhudda  Territory  : 
Chief  Engineer 


••■ 


1,200 
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Bhurtpore : 
1     Executive  Engineer         ^       ...  £720 

Kumaon  : 
1     Executive  Engineer  ...  900 

IV. — Under  the  Administration  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  the  Punjab  :  — 


1     Lieutenant  Governor 

.  •  > 

10,000 

Staff: 

1     Private  Secretary 

. .  • 

388 

In  addition  to  pay 
and  allowances 
of  his  rank. 

Prisons : 

1     Inspector 

••• 

1,200 

JPoUce  : 

4    Captains  of  Divisions 

each 

960 

Heventie  Survey : 

3    Surveyors 

each 

630 

3    Assistant  Surveyors 

each 

300 

Geological  Swrvey : 

1     Surveyor 

••• 

600 

1     AssisUnt 

•  •  • 

180 

fFMic  Works: 

1     Chief  Engineer 

•  • . 

ft     1. 

2,700 

2    Assistants 

1  at 
—  )  1  at 

720 

480 

Ca/nals : 

I 

1     Director 

••• 

1,200 

Timber  Agency : 

1     Superintendent 

••• 

480 

1     Assistant 

•  •  • 

360 

V. — Under    the   Administration 

of  the  Governor  of  Mad- 

ras: — 

1     Governor 

•  •  • 

12,800 

Outfit,  2,600^.  Es- 
tablishment and 
contingencies  of 
Government 
House  amount- 
•Bd    in   1858  to 
4,010^. 

Council : 

" 

2    Members 

each    at 

6,400 

Outfit,  if  at  home, 
1,000/. 

Staff: 

1     Private  Secretary 

• .  • 

1,800 

1     MUitary  Secretary 

•  •• 

1,200 

J?08t  Office : 

1     Postmaster  General 

«•  • 

2,800 

JRailways : 

1     Consulting  Engineer 

•  •• 

2,400 

1     Assistant 

•  •• 

720 

Supreme  Court  ofJn 
1     Chief  Justice 

\dicature : 

••• 

6,000 

Passage     money, 

• 

1,200^ 

2A 
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each 


1     Puisne  Judge 

1    Advocate  General 
1     Solicitor 

Prisons : 
1     Inspector 
1     Coroner 

JRevenue  Survey : 
1    Director 
3    Deputy  Directors 
1    Superintendent 
3    Deputy  Superintendents   each 

Forests : 
1    Conservator 

Astronomical : 
1    Astronomer 

Photographic : 
Photographer 
Coal  and  Mineral  Viewer 

Ecclesiastical : 

Bishop 

Archdeacon,     being     also     a 
Chaplain 


••• 


1 
1 

1 
1 


••• 


(    1  at 

....<!  at 

(11  at 


13  Chaplains 

26  Assistant  Chaplains  ...         at 

2  Chaplains  of  the  Scotch  Kirk  |    ^  ^t 

1  Begistrar 


••• 


Medical : 


£5,000    Passage 
1,000/. 
2,624 
1,410 


monev. 


32    Surgeons  and  Assistant  Sur-^ 
geons  in  civil  employ 


1  at 

1  at 

2  at 
14  at 

1  at 
1  at 
1  at 
1  at 
5  at 
1  at 
I  at 
.  3  at 


Puhlic  Works: 

1    Chief  Engineer  at  head  of  De- 
partment ••- 

3    Superintending  Engineers  each 

1    Assistant  Superintending  En- 
gineer 

1    Civil  Architect 

1    Garrison  Engineer 

18    District  Engineers 


3,300 
420    Palankeen     allow- 
ance, 36/. 

3,725 
1,545 

1,200 
690 

1,200 

807 

660 
1,000 

2,660    Pasg.  money,  600^ 

320 
1,440 
1,176 

840 

-  ^  \  Passage       money, 

840 )      ^^^'• 
260 


678 

618 

540 

493 

480 

432 

2401 

192 

180 

138 
63  1 
60 


.      In   addition    to 
^pay  of  their  rank. 


2,700 
960 

600 
840 
600 
840 
780 
720 
600 
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18      Executive  Engineers 


VI. — Under  the   A-dmimstration  of  the  Governor  of  Bom- 
bay 


5  at 

£480 

2  at 

420 

7  at 

360 

4  at 

240 

1      Governor^ 


Council  ,* 


12,800  Outfit,  2,500^.  Es- 
tablishment and 
contingencies  of 
Government  House, 
amounted  in  1858 
to  3,306^. 


2 

Members 
Staff: 

•t  1 

■ 

each 

6,400 

Outfit,  if  at  home, 
1,000^. 

1 

Private  Secretary 

•^* 

1,^00 

1 

Sui'geon 
Railway  B  : 

• 
•  •  ■ 

720 

1 

Engineer 

•  •  • 

2,400 

2 

Deputy  ditto 

•  •  • 

11 

at 

1,312 

at 

1,240 

Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  : 

1 

Chief  Justice 

•  •  • 

6,000 

Passage  money, 
1,200?. 

1 

Puisne  Judge 

6,000 

ditto  1,000?. 

1 

Advocate  General 

•  •• 

1,920 

1 

Solicitor 

•  •• 

1,440. 

1 

Attorney  for  Paupers 
Prisons: 

•  •  ■> 

600 

1 

Inspector  General 

••• 

• 

3,000 

1 

Coroner 

Iteventie  Survey : 

••• 

••• 

420 

Travelling    allow- 
ance, 90/. 

1 

Settlement  Officer 

•  •  • 

1,200 

Travelling    allow- 
ance, 360?. 

4 

Superintendents 

•  •• 

each 

840 

ditto. 

11 

Assistants 
Trigonometrical  Surt 

•  •• 
ey: 

1 

9  at 
2  at 

1  at 

600 

480 

814 

• 

2 

Assistants 

•  •  • 

1  at 

355 

Ecclesiastical  : 

£. 

1 

Bishop          

•  •  • 

2,560 

Passage      money 
500?. 

1 

Archdeacon-,  who  is, 
C/haplain 

also  a 

•  •  • 

C 

1  at 

320 
1,440 

lO 

Chaplains 

•  *  • 

) 

1  at 
8  at 

1,176 
84ff 

20 

Assistant  Chaplains  .. 

.  each 

{ 

1  at 

60f>) 
1  176  > 

Passage   money, 

2 

Chaplains  of  the  Scotch  iark 

1  at 

840) 

160?. 

1 

Kegistrar 

•  •• 

180 

2A  2 
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Medical 


33    Surgeons    and  Assistant  Sur- 
geons in  Civil  employ        ...-{ 


lAmatic  Asylum  : 
1    Superintendent 

Fvhlic  Works: 
1    Chief  Engineer 
1    Assistant  Engineer 
1    Auditor  of  Public  Works  Ac- 
counts 

1  Civil  Architect  and  Garrison 

Engineer  .    ... 

2  Superintending  Engineers,  each 
6   . 1st  Class  Executive  Engineers 

each 

2  2nd  Class  Engineers  each 
'4    3rd  Class  Engineers  each 

3  Assistant  Engineers  each 
1    Assistant  Engineer  (on  special 

duty) 
3    Probationary  Assistants       each 
1    Commissioner 

1    Assistant 

Mailway : 
1    Superintending  Engineer    ... 
Revenue  Survey  : 

1  Settlement  Officer 

2  Assistants 

1    Commission  for  Jagheers   ... 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
2 
1 
1 

10 
1 
1 
4 
1 


Police  Corps  : 
1    Captain 
3    Lieutenants 
3    Adjutants 


each 
each 


at  jei,200 

at  1,056 

at  1,008 

at  978 

at  935 

at  866 

at  844 

at  835 

at  790 

at  758 

at  667 

at  640 

at  630 

at  618 

at  588 

at  553 

at  540 

at  505 

at  493 

at  480 

720 

2,700 
660 

1,140 

840 
960 

660 
640 
360 
240 

360 
135 
5,200      Travelling  all 
ance,  300^. 
1,440    Travelling  all 
ance,  240^. 

1,240 

840 
670 

840    Travelling  tSh 
ance,360^. 

1,200 
960 
230 
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1 

Resident 

i:3,6ix) 

1 

Assistant 

720 

1 

Liieutenant  of  Police 
^Persian  OuJf: 

600 

1 

Resident 

2,880 

1 

Assistant 
liTuscat : 

840 

1 

British  Agent 

960 

Travelling  allow< 

« 

ance,  300/. 

THURR  AND  PARKUR  DISTRICTS  OF  SIND. 


Bombay  Records,  No,  LIV, — New  Series, 

The  districts  of  Thurr  and  Parkur  are  situated  in  the  North 
West  of  India,  immediately  North  of  Kutcb,  from  which  they 
are  separated  by  the  great  Runn  of  Kutch.  Though  contermi- 
Bous  .they  have  little  or  no  resemblance  to  each  other.  Thurr 
is  about  120  miles  in  length,  40  to  50  in  breadth,  and  contains  an 
area  of  about  5400  square  miles.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  West 
by  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  on  the  East  and  partly  on  the  North 
by  Marwar,  and  on  the  South  by  the  Runn. 

The  Thurr  consists  of  a  tract  of  Sand  Hills,  resembling  the 
waves    of   a  troubled  sea,  generally  running  East  and  We' 
and  generally  higher  in  the  Western  than  Eastern  part  of  thb 
district.     Sweet  water  is  found  along  the  edge  of  the  Uuun  by 
sinking  wells  to  the  depth  of  one  or  two  fathoms.     In  the  in- 
terior these  wells  are  deeper.     At  the  distance  of  30  miles  from 
the .  Runn  they  are  about  60  yards  deep.     Cultivation  is  res- 
tricted to  the  patches  of  level  land  between  the  Sand  Hills,  and 
the  pasture  is  so  nutritious  that  the  inhabitants  depend  for  their 
livelihood  chiefly  upon  their  flocks  and  herds.     The  undula- 
tions of  the  Sand  Hills  are  probably  the  result  of  volcanic  action. 
The  district   of  Parkur  is  situated  South  East  of  the  Thurr, 
from  which  it  differs  in  almost  every  respect.     Here  the  ranges 
of  hills   are  composed  of  hard  rock.     The  plain  between  the 
^is  resembles  the  Eastern  part  of  Kutch.    There  are  no  rivers 
^f  perennial  streams  in  the  Thurr  and  Parkur.     There  are  in 

^he  latter   district  some  interesting  remains  of  temples,  and 

towns. 

bribes  and  Castes. — The  principal  tribes  and  castes  are 
Ijie  Soda,  Noray,  Raoma,  Khosa  tribes,  and  some  Nomads ; 
-'^anians,   Lowanas,  and   Mchmons   form  the  mercantile  com- 
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munity.  There  are  also  great  numbers  of  Bheels  or  Cooleeg. 
The  Sodas,  who  were  the  domiuant  race,  are  Kajpoots,  des- 
cended from  Purmar  Soda.  This  chief  appears  to  have  ruled 
over  Oojein,  in  Malwa,  800  or  1,000  years  ago,  and  being  siu> 
rounded  by  chivalrous  followers.  He  gradually  extended  his 
dominions  by  force  of  arms^  taking  the  forts  of  Kuttakote  and 
Oomerkote,  and  ultimately  settling  in  the  Parkur  district 
about  the  eleventh  century.  The  Soda  ladies  of  the  desert,  are 
considered  amongst  the  most  beautiful  women  of  the  East.  The 
Raoma  and  Noray  tribes  are  of  Mahomedan  origin,  and  the 
heads  of  them  are  landed  proprietors  of  the  Western  portion  of 
the  desert,  bordering  on  Sind  proper.  Their  numbers  are  about 
1 100  and  900  respectively.  Next  in  importance  is  the  Khosa  tribe, 
which  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Tharr,a» 
also  of  the  neighbouring  province  of  Kutch.  The  Khosas  are  Maho- 
medans ;  they  immigrated  to  Sind  with  the  Kalorus,  and  on  the 
fall  of  that  dynasty  in  A.D.  1782,  left  Sind  proper,  when  a  por^- 
tion  of  the  tribe  distributed  itself  about  the  Desert  betireeQ 
Marwar  and  the  valley  of  the  Indus.  They  are  a  fine,  robust^ 
martial  race,  inured  to  fatigue,  exposure,  and  scanty  livings 
brave  and  enterprising  when  roused  to  action,  but  improvident 
and  slothful  when  not  excited.  The  Desert  was  just  the  place 
for  their  qualities  to  shine  in.  The  Nomads  are  all  Mahome* 
dans,  and  the  principal  tribes  are  the  Oodeyas  and  Lunjaa. 
The  Bheel  population  is  also  divided  into  tribes,  the  most  un- 
portant  of  whom  are  called  the  "  Mays."  These  people  are  ad- 
dicted to  theft  and  other  crimes,  but  of  late  years  the  authority 
of  the  chiefs  and  higher  classes  has  kept  them  well  in  checL 

The  mercantile  classes  are  industrious,  and  trade  is  increas- 
ing and  prospering. 

Old   Temples,  8fc. — The  ruins  of  old  temples,  and  the  site  of  a 
town   near  the  present  village  of  Veerawow,  show  that  the  in- 
habitants had  made  considerable  advances  towards  civilizatioi* 
as  early  as  the  eleventh  century.     At  Goree,   14  miles  North 
West  of  Veerawow  in  the  desert,  is  an  old  Jain  Temple  inwhic* 
the  idol,  Gorecha,  was  once  deposited.     Near  Veerawow  is  tb^ 
site  of  an  old  town  Paree  Nuggur,  which  must  once  have  be©^ 
very  considerable,  and  may  possibly  have  been  a  port.     H^* 
also  are  the  remains  of  five  or  six  Jain  Temples,  most  of  tb^J^ 
of  white  marble.     In  Parkur  again  there  are  numbers  of  o^z^ 
tanks  which  appear  to  have  been  dug  or  repaired  in  the  1 5 *P 
century.     On  the  ruins  of  a  mosque  at  Boodesir,  in  Parkur^  * 
the  following  singular  inscription  :     "  If  it  may  be  injured^  ^^J 
one  in  power  who  will  not  repair  it,  will  be  considered  a  sin^^^ 
by  God.^'  A.  D.  1436. 
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History  and  British  Connection. — As  the  power  of  the  tribes 
above  described  began  to  decline^  that  of  the  Calpoor  dynasty  in 
i5ind  increased,  until  the  Thurr  and  Parkur  were  reduced  to 
complete  subjection,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
Thurr  was  easily  subjugated,  but  in  the  Veerawow  and  Parkur 
districts  considerable  opposition  was  met  with.  Some  of  the 
tribes  were  entirely  composed  of  banditti.  Wagur,  a  district  in 
the  East  of  Kutch,  was  a  favourite  resort  of  the  marauders,  and  at- 
tracted notice  as  far  back  as  1812-13.  A  letter  of  remonstrance 
was  sent  to  the  Ruler  of  Kutch,  which  was  followed  by  no  satis- 
factory result.  In  1815-16  the  British  Government  forwarded  to 
Kutch  a  list  of  their  demands  with  reference  to  the  banditti,  and 
these  being  neglected,  a  force  of  4000  men  under  Colonel  East 
was  seat  to  Kutch  and  the  banditti  soon  separated.  After 
this  they  made  Parkur  their  head  quarters,  which  brought 
our  Govemmetit,  in  opposing  them,  into  contact  with  Sind. 
la  May  1831  a  party  of  plunderers  numbering  about*  500, 
entered  Kutch,  plundered  a  village  in  the  centre  of  Wagur, 
and  were  returning  across  the  Kunn  with  their  booty  when  they 
were  overtaken  by  a  detachment  of  50  of  the  Poonah  Auxiliary 
Horse,  and  400  or  600  Bhooj  Durbar  Irregular  Horse.  The  lat- 
ter refused  to  charge  and  left  the  gallant  Poona  Horse,  under 
Meer  Abbas  Ally,  to  do  the  work  alone.  This  Jemadar  was 
killed,  and  a  third  of  his  party  cut  up.  In  1831  the  British 
Government  addressed  a  stern  letter  to  Ali  Moorad,  the  ruler  of 
Hydrabad,  requesting  him  to  put  down  the  disturbances  in  the 
South  of  his  dominions,  and  to  withdraw  his  protection  from 
the  banditti.  The  concluding  words  of  the  letter  were  these  : 
'^  I  am  at  the  same  time  sorry  that  such  an  act  should  take 
place,  but  only  the  redress  required  from  your  Highness  being 
instantly  granted  will  prevent  a  large  army  entering  Parkur 
immediately." 

Before  answering  this  letter  Moorad  Ali  sent  a  force  into  Par- 
kur to  punish  the  banditti  and  lay  waste  the  country.  The 
letter  sent  in  reply  to  the  above  was  in  the  usual  ambiguous 
style  of  Oriental  Courts.  As  the  disturbances  were  not  effec- 
tually put  down  a  field  force  crossed  the  Kunn  into  Parkur  on 
the  Ist  November  1832.  Contingents  were  promised  by  the 
Ameer,  but  his  promises  were  only  partly  fulfilled. 

Captain  Roberts  was  accordingly  entrusted  with  a  body  of  in- 
fantry and  cavalry,  chiefly  Native.  There  being  no  Rana  of 
Parkur  at  this  time,  the  nearest  relation  of  the  murdered  Kana, 
a  child  of  three  years  old,  received  his  investiture  from  the 
hands  of  Captain  Roberts.  The  establishment  of  an  outpost  in 
the  agitated  districts  maintained  peace  and  order  for  some  time. 
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In  1843  the  conquest  of  Sind  transferred  the  allegiance  of  Thurr 
and  Parkur  to  the  British  Government.  The  wild  inhabitants 
however  preferred  being  attached  to  Kutch,  and  Captain  Boberts 
compromised  the  matter  by  placing  nine  of  the  districts  under 
the  Kutch  Political  Agency,  and  leaving  three  under  Hydrabad. 
The  population  of  the  nine  districts  was  only  about  30,000. 
The  next  duty  devolving  on  the  Government  was  to  provide 
police  for  the  districts,  in  a  short  time  5  Jemadars  and  110 
Horsemen  were  collected^  and  were  gradually  trained  to  the  du- 
ties of  Police.  The  forts  of  the  desert,  Nowakote,  Mittee,  and 
Islamkote  were  now  garrisoned  with  Sodas,  a  measure  Ukely  to 
secure  the  confidence  of  that  tribe  in  our  Government.  The 
rights  and  immunities  of  the  conquered  chiefs  of  Thurr  and  Par- 
kur were  carefully  respected.  When  the  amount  of  their  for- 
mer revenue  was  proved,  they  were  compensated  in  that  amount 
and  some  received  allotnients  of  land,  rent-free.  In  the  reign 
of  the  Ameers,  the  Kardars  appear  to  have  collected  a  grazing 
tax  from  the  shepherds,  but  as  it  was  so  irregularly  levied,  it 
may  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  perquisite,  and  consequently  no 
arrangement  was  necessary  for  this. 

Customs  Duties. — The  average  annual  sum  received  by  the 
landed  proprietors  in  Parkur,  during  1845,  1846  and  1847,  was 
taken  as  the  sum  for  which  compensation  should  be  granted} 
it  amounted  to  Rupees  5,463,  and  the  disbursement  of  this  sum 
as  compensation  to  the  Parkur  Zemindars,  for  the  loss  of  their 
share  in  the  town  and  frontier  duties,  was  sanctioned  by  Oo- 
vernment,  and  has  been  accordingly  paid  to  them  annually  ever 
since.  After  1848  most  of  the  duties  were  abolished,  and  in 
1852  they  were  entirely  done  away  with.  The  result  of  this 
was  that  all  articles  were  reduced  in  price,  and  increased  in 
demand,  conferring  a  benefit  on  the  inhabitants  as  well  as  on  the 
manufacturers^  many  of  whom  were  British. 

Population. — In  1854  a  census  of  Sind  was  taken,  and  the 
population  of  Thurr  and  Parkur  was  found  to  be  as  follows : 

Males.  Females.  Total.    * 

23,015  18,520  41,535 

Classified  according  to  castes,  we  find  the  result  to  be : 

Mahomedaus.  Hindoos.  Total. 

13,864  28,171  ,   41,535 

In  1856  another  census  of  the  population  was  taken,  wiih  the 
following  result : 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

29,160  21,913  51,073 

or 
Mahomedaus.  Hindoos.  Total. 

20,129  30,944  51,073 
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Showing  an  increase  in  two  years  of 

Males.  Females.  Children. 

6,145  3,383  3,561 

Lafid  Tenure  and  Assessment, — The  permanent  tenure  of  the 
land  is  much  more  prized*  than  the  value  of  its  productions. 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  permanent  Settlement  are  nu- 
lueroas.  At  present  the  cultivator  has  a  right  to  cultivate 
the  land  for  a  certain  annual  sum  of  money,  for— say — 10,  20, 
or  30  years,  during  which  time  Government  cannot  increase  the 
assessment,  while  he  may  after  any  season  throw  up  the  knd. 
The  assessment  is  levied  in  an  unsatisfactory  way,  and  frequent  - 
ly  occupies  several  months.  Towards  the  end  of  1854,  Mr. 
Frere,  Commissioner  in  Sind,  visited  the  Thurr  and  Parkur  dis- 
tricts, and  sanctioned  the  introduction  of  a  fixed  assessment,  in 
lieu  of  the  Battaee  system  above  alluded  to.  The  number  of 
fields  measured  and  assessed  appears  to  be  as  follows : 
• 

Total  Government    Total  Assessment.        Average  rate  per 

Fields.  Beega  of  1600  Sqr.  Yds. 

9,905  16,428  3  Annas. 

In  famine  vears  nothinci:  is  to  be  levied. 

Staple  Products  and  Trade. — Ghee  is  the  staple  product  of  the 
Thurr.  Gogul  and  Gum  are  exported  to  Kutch  and  Guzerat,  to 
a  considerable  extent.  Of  grains  TuU,  lambo,  Sarseea,  and  Er- 
rendeea,  are  exported.  The  chief  Imports  are  cotton  and  mo- 
lasses. There  is  in  Thiirr  a  Salt  lake  of  considerable  importance, 
producing  large  quantities  of  Salt  annually.  From  1st  May 
18i5  to  16th  March  1846,  60,928  Indian  maunds  were  exported. 
The  triflintjr  duty  of  Rs.  25|  per  100  bullock  loads  or  2  Annas 
per  maund,  was  levied. 

Establishment. — The  Thurr  and  Parkur  districts  are  under 
the  Assistant  Political  Agent  in  Kutch.  As  a  Magistrate  in 
Sind,  his  head  quarters  are  in  Kutch.  No  pay,  however,  is  at- 
tached to  the  charge  of  these  districts,  which  are,  for  revenue 
and  police  purposes,  divided  into  Kardarates  as  follows : — 

The  1st  Kardarate  comprises  the  Deepla  and  Bullyaree  dis- 
tricts. 

The  2nd  Kardarate  comprises  the  Mittee,  Islamkote,  and 
Singala  districts. 

2B 
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The  3rd  Kardarate  comprises  the  Veerawow  district,  in  th: 
Thurr  and  Parkur  districts. 

There  are  at  present  one  Kardar  and  one  Deputy  Kardar  in 
each  Kardarate.  These  officials  transact  all  the  revenne  aod 
judicial  business  of  their  respective  charges,  besides  making  o- 
vestigations  into  and  reporting  all  police  cases  in  Gtiserattee. 

Crimey  Sfc. — Owing  to  Col.  Roberts's  settlement  in  1844,  then 
has  been  a  most  gratifying  charge  in  20  years.    "The  number  of 
men  brought  to  trial  before  the  Magistrate  in  the  year  ISM/ 
was  twenty- six,  of  whom  nineteen  were  for  camel  stealing,  fev^l 
for  receiving  stolen  property,  two  for  being  accessoiy  to  tAdt^ 
and  one  for  selling  contraband  opium.    Of  the  26  men  brought 
to  trial,  20  were  inhabitants  of  the  Thurr  and  Parkur,  and  6  of 
the  surrounding  districts.     This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  amoont 
of  crime  in  the  Thurr  and  Parkur  for  one  year ;  serious  crimei 
are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  when  they  do  occur  are  generalW 
caused  by  the  fair  sex. 

Police  Arrangements. — The  Police  Force  consists  of  five  Jema- 
dars and  ninety-six  Sowars.     The  Police  officers  have  no  judi- 
cial powers.    The  forts  of  Nowakote,  Mittee  and  Islamkote  have, 
since  the    conquest,   been  garrisoned  by   Soda  Killadars,  md 
twelve  footmen  each,  the  Killadars  being  selected  from  the  Soda 
Chiefs  of  the  Mittee  and  Islamkote  districts  before  mentioned. 
They  were  entertained  to  take  care  of  the  forts,  more  to  pve  i 
them  employment,  and  confer  on  tliem  a  mark  of  confidence, 
than  with  the  view  of  their  being  of  any  material  use  for  Pohce 
purposes. 

Education^  Climate^  8fc. — Three  schools  have  been  established 
in  the  Thurr  and  Parkur,  at  Nuggur,  Islamkote,  and  Mittee. 
The  number  of  boys  receiving  education  is  as  follows  : 

Nuggur,  ...  JOl 
Islamkote,  ...  34 
Mittee, 35 
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No  fee  is  levied  from  the  parents,  and  the  cost  of  the  whde 
Educational  establishment  is  Rs.  115  per  mensem.  Thei  lan- 
guage taught  is  Guzeratee.     The  climate  resembles  that  of 
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Cutch,  but  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  greater.  Fevers, 
rheumatism  and  small  pox  are  the  prevalent  diseases.  A  native 
hospital  assistant  is  to  be  stationed  at  Nuggur. 

Subsequent  to  1855  various  public  works  have  been  under- 
taken, such  as  Koads,  Schoolrooms,  Tanks,  &c.  which  are  now 
cither  completed  or  in  progress. 

Animalsy  8fc, — The  desert  horses  are  small  but  very  hardy. 
;  The  estimated  number  in  the  Thurr  and  Parkur  is  fourteen 
'  hindred.  Numbers  of  Bullocks  are  reared,  and  about  five 
i  thousand  are  annually  exported  to  Guzerat.  They  realize  from 
F  15  to  20  Kupees  per  head.  Camels  are  also  very  numerous, 
'■'  Umbering  at  present  about  ten  thousand.  Wheeled  convey- 
ttees  are  unknown  in  the  Thurr  and  not  much  used  in  Parkur, 
•lid  camels  are  generally  used  as  beasts  of  burthen. 


A  comparison  of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  shows  a  seri- 
ims  annual  defiait. 

The  figures  for  seven  years  are  as  follows  : — 

Revenue. 
[840-50.      1850-51.      1851-52. 
36,782 


45,995 


10,213 


850-51. 

1851-52.      1852-53.      1853-54. 

1864-55. 

1856-56 

19,059 

34,149          24,422          6,515 

24,370 

29,981 

43,228 

Expenditure, 
47,010         45,191        42,794 

43,406 

42,972 

24,169 

Deficit, 

12,861          20,769        36,279 

19,036 

12,991 

EXTERNAL  COMMERCE  OF  BENGAL. 

For  1858-59. 

The  total  value  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  into  and  from 
bengal  (including  Chittagong,  Balasore  and  the  Provinces  of 
^jrracan  and  Tenasserim)  is  stated  for  the  year  1858-59,  at 
Lupeea  35,58,97,962,  and  the  duties  (net)  of  customs  collected 
Luring  the  same  period,  are  stated  at  Rupees  1,56,94,256. 

There  was  a  total  increase  on  the  average  value  of  the  com- 
lerce  and  duty  collections  during  the  three  previous  years  of 
855-56,  1866.67  and  1857-58  of  Rupees  4,45,58,069  and  Ru- 
22,36^207^  respectively,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  table. 
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The  Imports  show  aa  increase  over  the  previous  year  of 
2,93,75,439.     The  i£xports  exhibit  an  increase  of  l,b8,13,367. 

The  Import  and  Export  of  Treasure  on  private  account  during 
the  year,  has  decreased  to  the  extent  of  Rs.  1,93,65,842  and 
Ks.  23,67,223  respectively. 

The  Government  consignments,  inclusive  of  Treasure  for  the 
year,  are  stated  at  Bs.  61,14,600  for  Imports,  and  Aupees 
2,10,53,893  for  Exports,  shewing  a  decrease  of  Rupees  30,00,688 
in  Imports,  and  an  increase  of  Rupees  27,50,141  in  Exports. 

The  value  of  Piece  Goods  imported  amounts  to  Bupees 
4,60,53,924  showing  an  increase  on  the  previous  year  of  Kupees 
1,74,10,431.  The  increase  in  other  articles  was  large,  ^iz., 
Apparel  (Rupees  9,56,330,)  Cotton  Twist  and  Yam  (Rupees 
29,66,167,)  Machinery  (Rupees  16,21,280)  Malt  Liquor  (Rupees 
6,24,404,)  ftjpirits  and  Wines  (Rupees  22,44,456,)  limbers  and 
Planks  (  Rupees  5,51,819,)  *' Manufactured  Metals''  have  fallen 
off  (Rupees  5,62,948,)  and  Salt  (Rupees  9,00,000.) 

The  Export  of  staple  articles  of  produce  has  increased,  but 
there  has  been  a  decline  in  grain  amounting  to  Rupees  30,28,663, 
and  also  in  Hides  and  Benares  Opium  ;  detailed  information  will 
be  found  in  the  following  tables  : — 

tStatement  skewing  the  Value  of  Commerce  on  the  average. 


Imports. 


1866-56, 
1856-57, 


1857-58, 


Total  Rupees, 


Exports. 


14,56,63,908 
15,43,22,170 
16,80,61,961 


Three  years  average,  . . . 
1868-59, 


46,80,48,039 


14,18,99,654 
15,74,41,178 
16,66,30,808 


Total 


Increase  Rupees,    ... 


15,60,16,013 
17,50,70,869 


I 


1,90,54,856 


46,59,71,640 


15,63,23,880 
18,08,27,093 


2,56,03,213 


28,75,63,562 
31,17,63,348 
33,46,92,769 


93,40,19,679 


31,13,39,893| 
36,58,97,962 


4,46,68,069 
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SUxttment  ihoKing  tie  Aggregate  Value  of  the  PrinciptU  Artidet  of  Import 
into  Caleutta  by  Sea  in  1838-59,  eompared  with  rimilar  Imports 

in  1867-58. 


i. . 

1857-68. 

186*69. 

AppMd, 

21,84.674 

31,40.004 

bIn^ST 

4,97,731 

2,27,666 

Booki  iDd  Stationery, 

10,96,2S1 

]0,88,i86 

C»hb.t.Ware,  ...                

2.81,626 

3,46,707 

Chaah, 

74.698 

1.19,*7i 

CigOB,'                 

4.45,718 

2,86,317 

Q^             

3,46.775 

6,84,096 

Coflfc, 

3,01,217 

3,02,926 

Ootton  Twiit  Md  Tarn,      ... 

62,30,5S6 

91,96,728 

3ottoa  Pieoa  Goods, 

2,88,48,403 

4,60,68.924 

Oruft-              ...                

1,64,977 

1,67,800 

Dj-ST 

4,49,160 

3,94,026 

PrnitiBDdNiite, 

I0.fi],21£ 

10,12,028 

ai«^w«e. 

4,69,09* 

4,2S,072 

3uoi., 

68,a(i3 

1,06,440 

^e.;           

6,80,479 

7,04,887 

1,91,849 

1,88.667 

90,076 

1,09.620 

JawdW,.    ' 

6,97,606 

8,47,180 

30.73.229 

48,94,500 

9,66,386 

15,80.870 

«]b,         '.'.\ 

68,65,702 

69,92,764 

1.70,394 

2,36,071 

20,76,815 

26,72,667 

18,36,746 

18,31,940 

2.33.725 

42,006 

2,21,317 

69,566 

2,58,996 

8,93,880 

1,29.412 

66,989 

4.71,108 

4,72,996 

[etals. 

3,17,037 

2,46,740 

16,561 

9,056 

4,42,243 

3,46,034 

4.31.916 

4,84,288 

4,07,333 

6,06,619 

1,72,361 

1,78,161 

iUa-Wut'. 

1.24,281 

2,06,898 

6,71,444 

6,26,464 

S«lt,         ' 

34,29,278 

24,93,075 

^»kG««b, 

3,97,446 

4,68,710 

^Pi™, 

9,74,429 

11,71,965 

spi.il,',         

9,81,956 

15,85,764 

-V»«Jbo"  «iid  Pl»iik», 

1,32,668 

6,83,877 

|?i"-    ;;.       :;: 

9,87,199 

5,46.822 

12,01,559 

28,42,807 

J^.f»oU«u.          

10,71,609 

13,72.039 

30,05,116 

62,62,691 

7,50,20,218 

10,86,03,672 

Tr«.u«,                   

8,15,62,217 

8,19,77,608 

TotilKupMS, 

15.66,82,436 

18,54,81,270 
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SPECIE  AND  BULLION 


IMPORTS. 

1857-68. 

1858-59. 

■ 

United  I  Lingdom, 

4,42,82,958 

1,98,80,773 

Aden,    ...                         ... 

27,058 

94,907 

America,  North, ... 

20,250 

20,500 

Arabian  Qulf, 

3,14,050 

1,47,291 

Bourbon, 

11,60,565 

10,26,681 

Cape  of  Grood  Hope, 

4,200 

4,200 

C/6Tlon,  •••            •••            •••            •• 

7.76,663 

14,51,395 

r  Hong-Kong, 
China,  < 

(other  Ports, 

55,18,340 
67,48,025 

1,51,66,909 
75,69,018 

France, 

69,29,926 

18,60,863 

Malta,    ...            ... 

2,84,950 

4,000 

Mauritius, 

11,56,197 

9,97,858 

New  South  Wales, 

11,17,477 

5,59,672 

i 

Penang,  Singapore  and  Malacca, 

15,22,949 

36,09,744    J 

Persian  Gulf, 

1,07,000 

86,260 

Suez, 

26,16,241 

20,84,739 

Sumatra, 

13,500 

50 

Trieste, 

}                      410 

...        •  •  • 

Bombay, 

62,12,637 

24,99,351 

Madras,...           •••           •>. 

61,76,514 

37,77,069 

Rangoon, 

5,44,344 

4,13,828- 

Pondicherry, 

Total  Rupees, 

40,963 

.  8,43,600 

8,15,62,217 

6,19,77,698 
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SPECIE  AND  BULLION. 


EXPORTED  BY  SEA. 


United  Kingdom, 

Bourbon, 

v^eylon, 

(  Hong-Kong, 
China,     \ 

(  Other  Ports, 

Mauritius,      ••-        

Penaog,  Singapore  and  Malacca, 

Suez,   ... 

Bafisein, 

Bombay, 

Coconada, 

Madras, 

Rangoon, 


•  •        •• 


••        t . 


Total  Rupees, 


1 

1857-58. 

1858-59. 

•  •  ■ 

17,600 

5,460 

•  •  • 

1,05,100 

96,072 

« 
•  ■  • 

9,16,157 

2,91,030 

•  ■  • 

1,67,324 

13,106 

•  •  • 

5,29,081 

•••                     •••                     ••• 

•  •  • 

•  •  •                     •••                     • • • 

34,500 

•  •  ■ 

2,43,937 

1,39,696 

•  •  • 

800 

•••                     ■••                     ••• 

•  •• 

1,13,716 

•••                     •••                     ••• 

•  •  • 

2,50,242 

7,650 

•  •  • 

1,00,000 

6,000 

•  *  • 

11,35,480 

8,30,725 

■  •  • 

12,77,578 

11,59,620 

•  •• 

48,57,015 

25,83,858 

Bills  Drawn  by  the  Home  Authorities. 

In  1857-58 Rs.    51^34^863 

In  1858-59 ..  «       1,57,814 


Decrease,  Rupees,... 


••■ 


99 


49,77,049 


Bills  Drawn  on  the  Home  Authorities, 


In  1857-58 
In  1858-59 


•  •  • 


•  •  •  a •• 


Bs.    4,02,853 
„   2,17,058 


Decrease,  Rupees, 


•  •  • 


„    1,85,795 
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Statement  showing  the  Aggregate  Value  of  the  Principal  Articles  ( 
Export  from  Calcutta  hy  Sea  in  1858-59,  compared  with  simih 
Exports  in  1857-58. 


Apparel,  ... 
Books,  *.. 
Cotton  Goods, 

„      Wool,        

Cowries,    ... 

Drugs, 

p.  C  Indigo, ... 

^^^^*     (Other  Sorts,     ... 

\Jrra>in,  •••  •'..  •»• 

Gunnies  and  Bags, 
o.icLes,       ...  ...  ... 

Horns, 

«i  uue,         ...         ...  ... 

J-J  dfCf  ••«  •••  ••• 

Naval  Stores, 

vyliS,  ...  ....         ••• 

O    1    TYl     f -^^^^^JT,   ... 

^       '(Benares, 
Provisions, 
Saltpetre, 
Seeds, 

Shawls,  Cashmere, 
Silk  Piece  Goods, 

„  Kaw  and  Cocoons,     . . . 

Spirits,  Rum,      

Sugar, 

Tallow, 

Tobacco,  ... 

Wax  and  Wax  Candles,... 

Sundries,  ...      ^ 

Total,       

Imports  Re-Exported 

Total, 
Treasure,      

Total  Rupees, 


..., 


56,264 

2,077 

6,74,981 

1,13,408 

33,728 

4,04,798 

1,34,58.121 

3,35,638 

2,00,92,894 

34,77,260 

44,78,939 

98,693 

30,32,039 

10,61,827 

3,73,858 

3,54,672 

3,38,56,511 

1,36,04,680 

1,07,850 

35,35  614 

45,56,513 

1 ,25,235 

16,23,721 

80,88,193 

66,907 

1,00,14,411 

91,645 

3,81,513 

1,07,544 

16,54,026 

12,58,63,560 
58,19,243 


13,16,82,803 
48,57,015 

13,65,39,818 


1858-59- 


85,240 

1,787 

6,65,949 

41,072 

7,214 

1,57,987 

1,74,38,771 

8,60,838 

1,56,78,701 

59,97.764 

38,40,712 

99,527 

o2.5 1,490 

7,92.207 

3,06,897 

5  20,685 

4.59,85,813 

57,60,989 

2,32,919 

45,77.748 

82,07,425 

2,41.370 

29,07,815 

75,94,345 

17,716 

1,43.97,0^ 

1,35,«« 

4,00,919 

1,32,661 

13,70,189 


14,37,08,686 
62,35,771 


14,99,44,456. 
25,8^,868" 


15,26,28,8M 


I  T 
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Otlcutta' Price  Current  exhibiting  the  Highegt  and  Lowest  Marhet 
Prices  of  Goods  imported  by  Sea  from  the  1st  May  1858 

to  the  Z^th  April  1859. 


AETICLES. 


••• 
••• 

•*. 
•■• 


••• 


••• 

•  •a 

•  »  • 

f  •• 


•  •  • 
■  *• 


Akerkorah  or  Pellitoiy, 
Ale,  AIl8opp*8 

„    Bass' 

»   Other  Marks, 
Almond,  ... 
Aloes,      ...  ,,, 

Alam,      ... 
Aniseed,  Star, 
Anttmonj, 
Arsenic,  White, 

„   Red, 

„   Yellow, 

„    Orpiment, 
AssafoBtida, 
Beads,  Seed,  Europe, 

„   Aleppo,  Red, 

„   Small,  Red, 

„   Common, 

»    China, 

»   Koodrag  or  Genetries, ... 
Bedana,  or  Quince  Seed, 
Betelont, 
Bottles,     ... 
BrimBtone ... 

,>    Medicinal, 
Broad  Cloth,  Superfine, 

,f    Ordinary, ... 
Bunting, 

Camphor, 

Canvas, 

Cardamnm, 

Cwsia,  China, 

Catechu, 

Chalk, 

Chanks,  Green  of  Sorts, 
»     White  of  Sort%t 

China  Root, 
Cloves,      ... 
Coals, 

Cochineal, 

^o»-'oa>       

^coanute. 
Coffee,  Mocha, 
»     Other  Place% 

Coir,  Maldive, 
Copperas, 


••• 
•  •  ■ 
••• 


••• 

•  a. 


«•• 
•  •a 


•  »  • 
•  .a 
•  •• 


»•• 


Per  Ma. 
Per  hhd. 
*> 

Per  md. 


t> 
It 

^f 
*> 
>» 
Per  seer. 

Per  md. 
Per    lb. 

»» 

f» 
Per   box. 

Per  1,000 

Per     md. 

Per  100 
Per  md. 

>» 
Per  yard . 

>» 
Per  piece. 

Per   md. 

Per  bolt 

Per  seer. 

Per    md. 

ft 
Per"  100 

n 

Per  md. 
Per  seer. 
Per  md. 
Per  seer. 

Per'i,000 
Per    md. 

f» 

n 


HlOIIEBT 

Pbice. 


RS.  ^8.  X . 


80 
85 
85 


18 
24 
25 
14 

8 
40 

1 
13 

1 

7 
40 
20 
40 

4 
10 

4 


0 
0 
0 
0 


11     8 

24  0 
3  12 

25  0 


4 
14 
40 
25 

3  8 
28  0 
10    8 

1     4 

5  0 
3    8 

6  0 


0 
1 
5 
1 

35 

22 

20 

7 

2 


8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
6 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

20     0    0 
12     0     0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6    9 
2    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 


Lowest 

P&ICE. 


Rs.  As.  P. 


80 

80 

80 

65 

8 

20 

3 

20 

15 

22 

16 

13 

8 

38 

1 

12 

1 

7 

32 

20 

82 

3 

6 

3 

12 


7 

1 

5 

3 

6 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 


12     0 

4 
10 
25 
17 

3 
25 


0 
0 
0 

0     0 

8     0 


2 
0 
0 
0 
4 


0  12 
4    4 


1 
34 
20 
16 

7 
2 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 


0    0 
8    C 


0 
0 

0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


2C 
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Calcutta  Price  Current  ejthiUtinff  the  Highest  and  Lowett  MJarket 
Prices  of  Goods  imported  hy  Sea  from  the  \st  May  1858  to  the 

mth  April  IS59. --(Continued,) 


ARTICLES. 


Corals,  Good, 

„       Ordinary, 
Cordage, 

Corks,  .... 

Corrosive  Sublimate^... 
Cowries, 

Cubebs,  

Dammer,        ••• 
Dates,  Bussorah,. 
Dragon's  Blood, 
Klephant's  Teeth,     . . . 
Fisn,  Dried, 

Galingall,       

Gallnuts,        

Glue  China, 

Gum  Ammoniac, 

Arabic, 

Bdellium, 

Benjamin^ 

Copal,   ... 

Gamboge, 

Mastic, 

Myrrh, ...        ... 

Olibanum, 
Gunpowder,  Sporting, 
Horns,  Buf&loe^ 
[sing  Glass,    •.. 
Lead,  Bed, 

„    Wliite,  ... 
Lignum  Vitas, 
Mace,  ...        ...        ••• 


Highest  Price. 


Per  sa.  wt. 


99 


Per  cwt. 
Per  Gross. 
Per  seer. 
Per     rod. 


Per 
Per 


seer, 
md. 


Per 
Per 


5> 

n 


seer, 
md. 


Per 
Per 
Per 
Per 


n 


lb. 

lOcH 

lb. 
md 


Per    seer. 


METALS  AND  SEMIMETALS. 


Copper,  Brazier  or  Sheet,     . , . 
Bolt,  •••         •».         •.. 

Sheathing, 

Composition  Nails, . . 

v,/ ICi.    ...  .«•  .•* 

Tile  and  Ingot, 
Japan, 


Per   md. 


9$ 
1* 

n 


Bs.  As«  P. 


8  0  0 

10  0  a 

18  0  0 

2  2  cr 

4  0  0 
22  0  O 
62  0  a 
16  0  0 

6  8  0 

5  0  0 
230  0  0 

10  8  0 

9  0  0 
33  0  0 

11  0  0 

12  0  0 
18  0  0 
10  0  0 
45  0  0 
80  0  0 
45  0  0 

2  0  0 
12  0  0 

8  0  0 

1  8  0 
16  0  0 

7  0  0 
12  0  0 
15  0  0 

3  8  0 

2  0  O' 


49  6  0 

48  14  0 

46  12  0 

42  8  0 

43  6  0 
60  9  0 
52  9  0 


Lowest  Price. 


( 


Rs.  As.  P. 


8  O 

10  o 

14  O 

2  O 

3  4 
16  O 
38  O 
12  O 

6  O 

4  O 


200 

10 

9 


O 
8 
O 


30  O 

10  O 

10  O 

12  O 

5  O 
45  O 
70  O 
42  O 

2  O 

12  O 

6  O 
1  4 

10  O 


7 

9 

II 


O 

O 
8 


2  O 
I  lO 


45  12 
43  8 
43  O 

39  5 

40  14 
61   O 

46  12 


0 
O 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 
0 
0 
0 

o 
o 

0 
0 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

0 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

0 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
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Vaicutia  Trice  Current  exhibiting  the  Higher  and  Lowest  Market 
JPrices  of  Goods  imported  hy  Sea  from  ike  Ist  May  18'58  to  the 

30/A  April  \'^^9,—{Contitmed.) 


ARTICLES; 


Iron,  Knees,  ... 
^,     Sheet,    ... 


99 

>^ 

99 
99 


•  • 
•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 


Anchors, 

.^V  SkUSf       •  •  •  •  •  • 

Koop9  ... 
Swedish,  Square, 
S-wedish,  Flat,  ... 
English,  Square, 
English,  Flat,  . . 
English  Bolt,  .-. 
.  Round,  Hod  and 

Ke  ntledge,     

Xjanacfcta, 

jLeaa,  Pig,        •• 
„      Sheet,    ... 
Orssedue,  Europe, 

^,  China, 
Quicksilver,  . . . 
Steel,  Swedish, 

gpelter  , 
'in  Plates,     ... 
„      Block,  new, 
Kutmeg, 

„    *  Wild, 
Oil,  Earth,      ... 
^^      Fish, 

Cocoanut, 
Linseed,  ... 
Sandal  Wood, 
Rose, 

Txirpentine, 
Paint,  of  Sorts, 
pepper.  Black, 
„  Long, 

Pipes,  Water, 
nEHtch,  •••        ••• 

'Porter, 

'Prunes,  Bussoi-ah, 
Kaisins,  Bussorah, 
-Rattan, 
Red  Ochi-e, 


Nail, 


•». 


J9 
99 


■  a  I 

... 

... 

•  *• 

•  •• 


•  .. 


•  •• 


•  ■• 
... 

•  k. 

..• 

•  •* 
... 


•  •. 
... 


... 


•  .• 


Per 
Per 
Per 


cwt. 
md. 
cwt. 


tliGHBST  Price. 


V 


Per     md. 


n 
n 


Per  cwt. 
Per  corge. 
Per      md. 


j> 


Per  lb. 

Per  box. 

Per  seer. 

Per  md. 


» 


Per  box. 

Per  md. 

Per  seor. 

Per  md. 

Per  gallon. 
Per  seer. 
Per  sa.  wt. 
Per  gallon. 
Per  lb. 
Per     md. 

Per  each. 
Per  barrel. 
Per  hhd. 
Per      md. 

Per  "  lb. 
Per      md: 

2  C2 


Lowest  Pbice. 


Rs.  As.  P. 


Bs.  As.  P. 


10  0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5  14 

0 

4  13 

0 

13  .  8 

0 

10 

8 

0 

14  0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

5  2 

0 

4 

9 

0 

7  0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

7  0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

4  4 

0 

3 

8 

0 

4  4 

0 

3 

8 

0 

4  4 

0 

3 

8 

0 

5  0 

0 

4 

5 

0 

1  t) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4  6 

0 

4 

4 

0 

9  2 

0 

8 

0 

0 

11  4 

0 

8 

14 

0 

1  12 

0 

1 

8 

0 

132  0 

0 

112 

8 

0 

2  6 

6 

2 

2 

0 

10  14 

0 

8 

0 

0 

17  0 

0 

12 

12 

0 

40  0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

44  10 

0 

42 

10 

0 

1  14 

0 

1 

12 

0 

10  0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

12  0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

12  0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2  12 

0 

2 

8 

0 

22  0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

5  0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2  12 

0 

1 

10 

0 

2  6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

13  8 

0 

12 

6 

0 

14  8 

0 

12 

8 

0 

6  0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

11  0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

75  T) 

0 

55 

0 

0 

20  0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

10  0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

6  2 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2  0 

0 

1 

12 

0 
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Calcutta  Price  Current  exMbiting  the  Hiahest  and  Lowest  MarM 
JPricea  of  Ooods  imported  hf  Sea  from  the  \9t  May  1S58  to  the 

mk  April  IB&Q.— {Concluded:) 


HiOHBBi  Price. 

Lowest  Price. 

ARTICT.TO? 

. 

• 

w 

Bs.  As. 

P. 

Kpl  As.P. 

Red  Wood  or  Bed  Siinders 

Per     md. 

2    8 

0 

2   0  0 

Rose  Water, 

••• 

99 

20    d 

0 

20    0   0 

B08U1|  ...          •••           ••> 

... 

PerbazreL 

5    8 

0 

3    4   0 

,,     Bussorah, 

... 

99 

10    0 

0 

8    0   0 

SafOroD,           ..•        ••• 

*•  • 

Per    seer. 

50    0 

0 

30    0   0 

Sago,  Pearl, 

... 

Per     md. 

8    0 

0 

6    0   0 

SaUop  Misry. i 

Sandalwood, 

'••• 

Per    seer. 

6    0 

0 

6    0   0 

... 

Per     md. 

22    0 

0 

14    8    0 

„        Ordinary,     ... 

#•• 

99 

4    0 

0 

3    0   0 

Sarsaparilla, 

•  • 

Per     seer. 

2    8 

0 

2    8   0 

^gars,  Manilla, 

a.  . 

Per    1,000 

60    0 

0 

40    0   0 

Senna  Leaf, 

... 

Per      md. 

5    0 

0 

6    0   0 

Skins,  Morocco, 

... 

Per  piece. 

5    0 

0 

6    0   0 

„      Goats,  Madras, 

... 

Per      100 

56    0 

0 

32    0   0 

Stick  Lac,      

... 

Per      md. 

12    0 

0 

9    0   0 

Tar,  Stockholm, 

... 

Per  barrel 

14    0 

0 

12    0   0 

Tea  of  Qualities,      ... 

•  •• 

Per  chest. 

85    0 

0 

85    0   0 

Tobacco,  American, ... 

... 

Per        lb. 

1     0 

0 

0  15   0 

Tortoise  Shell, 

•  •. 

Per     seer. 

28    0 

0 

28    0   0 

Twine,  Europe, 

... 

Per         lb. 

0  10 

0 

0    8   0 

Varnish,        ... 

•  a. 

Per  gallon. 

10    0 

0 

10    0   0 

Verdigris,      

•  *  . 

Per      md 

160    0 

0 

110    0   0 

Vermillion, 

•  a* 

Per      box 

122    0 

0 

104    0   0 

^wax,            •••        ... 

•  «• 

Per      md 

66  *0 

0 

45    0   0 

Wood,  Mahogany,    . . . 

•  •• 

Per     foot. 

0    8 

0 

0    4   0 

[    2S5    3 
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Principal  Articles  of  Import  and  Export  into  and  from  Balasore  iti 
1858-59,  compared  with  similar  Imports  and  Exports  in  1857-58. 


IMPORTS. 


Cotton  Piece  Goods, 

Cocoanuts,         

Qrain,  ..• 

Naval  Stores, 
Turmeric,  ...        .* 

Sundries, 


c  t*  ••• 


Total  Rupees,     ... 


EXPORTS. 


Qrain, 
Sundnes,... 


•  •  •        .  •  • 


Total  Rupees, 


.  • .        •  •• 


1857-58. 


37 


37 


1857-58. 


34,874 
169 


35,043 


• 

•  ■ ••     . ••  • 

•  .••     ...  • 
.     ...     ...  • 

,     ...     ...  • 


1858-59. 


104 

194 

1,174 

1,384 

440 

6 


3,302 


1858-59. 


85,979 
118 


86j097 
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The  gross  ^edeipts  of  the  Custom  House  for  the  year  1858-o9 
lunount  to  Bs.  1,62^95^827  and  the  net  customs  Revenue  to  Rs^ 
1,55^41,766   showing  an  increase  on  the  previous  year  of  Rs. 
S«l,12,657. 

The  Tonnage  of  Calcutta  inwards  was  672,140  Tons  belong- 
ing  to   950  vessels,  being  a  decrease  on  the  previous  year  of  78 
^Vess^s  and  42,389  Tons.    Outwards  there  were  960  vessels,  and 
['676,196  Tons,  being  a  decrease  of  7  vessels,  and  an  increase  of 
16,047  Tons. 

Of  the  960  vessels  497  were  British,  130  American,  100  French, 
107    Steamers.   The  rest  were  native  craft  and  ships  of  various 
LiMitions. 

The  largest  trade  is  with  Great  Britain,  and  is  represented  as 
follows : — 


IMPORTS. 


If  erchandise, 
treasure,!  gjj^;^     ;• 


•  •  • 


Rupees, 
EXPORTS. 


Mei^chandise,  ..< 

-,  fGold,     ... 

Treasure,|siWer,  ... 


•  •• 


.».    8,95,44,130 

3,40.969 

...    1,95,39,804 

...  10,94,24,903 


.**    4,46,89,004 
5,460 


•  •  • 


none, 


Rupees,  ...  4,46,94,464 
N^orth  America  sends  merchandise  and  treasure  to  the  value 
of  Rs-  11,38,054  and  takes  to  the  value  of  Rupees  1,23,20,585. 
China  sends  to  the  vsdue  of  Kupees  2553,39,097,  and  takes 
6,17,09,368.  France  sends  Rupees  39,56,488  and  takes  Rupees 
64,82,416. 


3DOMESTIC  CEREMONIES  OF  THE  PJEOPLE 

OF  TATTA. 
Bombay  Records^  2^d,  L  V. 

The   Town  of  Tatta  is  situated  in  Sind,  within  three  or  four 

2D 
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tnilcs  of  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  It  was  once  a  famous  and 
populous  city,  but  the  unhealthy  nature  of  the  surrounding 
country  has  caused  a  great  deccease  in  the  population  which 
does  not  now  exceed  10,000.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place  are 
much  attached  to  old  usages  and  are  jealous  of  any  interference 
with  them.  They  keep  up  a  number  of  ceremonies  connected 
tvith  Births,  Marriages  and  Funerals,  which  are  not  only  unne- 
cessary, but  are  so  expensive  in  their  character  as  to  bring 
many  poor  families  to  ruin.  In  consequence  of  this  state  of 
things  the  loOal  authorities  resolved  to  take  measures  to  reduce 
these  expenses,  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so  without  irritating  the 
people. 

The  circumstance  which  led  to  the  exanoiination  of  the  subject 
was,  that  the  census  returns  of  1854  exhibited  a  marked  de- 
crease of  the  population  during  the  previous  ^0  or  100  years. 
This  was  found  to  be  owing  to  a  diminished  number  of  marri- 
ages, and  to  the  intermarriage  of  near  relations.  Such  unions 
were  celebrated  at  a  comparatively  small  expense,  and  were 
often  managed  by  exchanging  as  it  were  a  son  for  a  daugliter. 
The  cost  of  marriage  ceremonies  was  regulated  by  a  scale  which 
had  been  handed  down  for  many  generations,  and  any  deviation 
from  which  was  looked  upon  as  something  like  a  crime.  Mr.  Gibbs, 
the  Judicial  Assistant  Commissioner  in  Sind,  was  the  chief 
mover  in  the  reforms  that  were  eventually  introduced.  In  a 
letter  dated  19th  March  1859,  he  mentions  having  entered 
into  communication  with  the  late  General  Jacob,  and  with  Syud 
Jaber  Ali  Shah,  and  MoonsifF  Syud  Ameenoodin,  all  of  whom 
entered  into  his  views. 

The  Mahomedans  of  Tatta,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  spend- 
ing the  greater  portion  of  their  money  in  these  public  dis- 
plays. While  in  private  they  were  almost  reduced  to  star- 
vation, so  that  it  might  be  said  of  them  *'  it  was  one  day  a 
feast,  and  the  remainder  of  their  lives  a  perpetual  fast.'^  A  great 
hindrance  to  reform  was  the  female  ascendancy  in  the  town ; 
as  the  frequerit  public  ceremonies  gave  them  an  opportunity 
of  meeting  and  gossiping  together.  Though  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  make  the  movement  a  voluntary  act  of  the  people, 
rather  than  an  order  of  the  Government,  an  official  notification 
was  issued,  recommending  the  reduction  of  these  expeases,  and 
proposing  an  assembly  of  the  leading  inhabitants,  at  which 
Syud  Ameenoodin  Wullud,  and  SyudMozideen,  Moousiffof  Kur- 
rachee  should  attend,  and  report  the  proceedings  to  the  Com- 
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missiouer.  Accordingly  on  the  1st  November  1856,  a  meeting 
was  convened  and,  was  addressed  by  Syud  Araeenoodin  in 
an  appropriate  speech  in  Persian,  and  then  in  Sindee.  After 
the  address  was  conducted  a  paper  was  laid  before  the  assembly 
with  two  columns  **  for"  and  "  against"  the  proposition,  for 
reducing  the  Birth,  Marriage  and  Funeral  expenses.  The  e?Lam- 
ple  being  shown  by  several  leading  heads  of  families,  the  whole 
assembly  signed  in  favour  of  the  proposition,  leaving  the  *'  con- 
trary" column  quite  blank.  A  statement  was  now  drawn  up 
showing  the  existing  and  the  proposed  expenses,  and  after  some 
discussion  on  the  details^  it  was  adopted  and  ratified  by  a  solemn 
declaration  on  the  1st  chapter  of  the  Koran.  In  his  letter  to 
Mr,  Gibbs,  the  Moonsiff  says :  "  I  am  happy  to  state  that  the 
revised  rules  have  been  very  cheerfully  observed  on  every  occa- 
sion of  a  family  ceremony  which  has  taken  place  since  the 
meeting;  and  the  people  appear  the  more  satisfied,  the  more  the 
rules  are  acted  upon." 

The  appendix  gives  a  detailed  list  of  the  expenses  of  domestic 
ceremonies,  which  consist  chiefly  of  feasting,  music,  and  distri- 
bution of  money.     The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  stat«' 

ment : — 
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MADRAS  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

1858-59. 
Madras  Records^  No,  LXL 

The  Eeport  of  the  Public  Works  Department  for  1858-5? 
was  issued  by  the  Chief  Engineer  on  the  31st  August.  The 
operations  in  new  works  were  limited  on  account  of  the  restric- 
tion npon  public  expenditure  which  had  been  imposed  during 
the  preceding  year.  Kepairs  however  were  made  on  those 
irrigation  works  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  monsoon  in 
certain  districts. 

In  the  budget  of  1858-59  the  sum  of  Rupees  71,77^575  was 
applied  for  on  account  of  Public  Works.  The  Oovernment 
of  India  granted  only  Rupees  14,59^256  for  new  works,  and 
Bupees  21,18,261  for  repairs.  There  was  a  sum  subsequently 
sanctioned  amounting  to  Rupees  10,13,714,  giving  a  total  of 
Bupees  45,91,231.  From  this  however  is  to  be  deducted  the 
graQt  for  Hyderabad,  (which  has  been  disconnected  from 
Madras,)  of  Bupees  1,35,413,  leaving  Rupees  44,55,818.  The 
amount  expended  was  Rupees  45,08,43;$,  being  Rupees  52,615 
over  the'  grant.  In  new  works  the  expenditure  was  in  excess 
of  t)ie  allowance  by  Hupees  1,87,668,  in  repairs  it  fell  short  by 
Rupees  1,35,053.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  expen- 
diture : — 

New  Works,  Repairs, 

Irrigation  Works          ...          Rs,  2,72,422  Rs.  19,22,764 

Communications           ,..                 3,49,944  7,97,735 

Buildings                      .-.                8,93,645  2,71,923 

15,16,011  29,92,422 
The  following  are  the  districts  which  incurred  the  chief  ex-^ 
pense  for  Irrigation  works  : — 

New  Works,  Repairs, 
GAPJam              ...             ...     Rs,     17,683        Rs.     21,876 

Godavery            ...             ...              49,379  2,70,938 

Kistnah              ...             ...              53,545  1,04,481 

Nellore               ...             ...              56,344  2,37,913 

Cuddapah          ...             ...              16,807  79,066 

Bellary               ...             ...                4,051  1,52,899 

Chingleput         ...             ...                     48  97,409 

North  Arcot      ...             ...               26,343  38,711 

South  Arcot       ...            ...               7,190  80,426 
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JN'^'tt?  Works.  Hep^ 


ain, 
698 


^45 


Tanjore  ...  ...      Ea.  •   5,607       Rs.     4,66< 

Trichinopoly      ...  ...  24,731  1,69, 

Madura  ...  ...  41,lt^_^  ^i 


Tianevelly          ...  ...                    904                   51,^     «r. 

Coimbatore         ...  ...                4,345                   31,1     ^^g 

Salem                  ...  ...                2,783                   55,0^^^., 

Uuder  the  head  of  Communications,  are  included  the         ^ 
lowing  works :  — 

New  Works.  ^^^^^'^''^h 

Roads  and  bridges             ,..    Hs    3,23,243  Rs.  7,60,46.     '^\ 

Navigable  canals                ...                7,813  28,05'"     ; 

Ports  and  harbours             ,..               18,888  4,85r"    " 

Ferry  boats         ...             ...              ,  4,35^ 

Total     3,49,944  7,97,73 

And  the  districts  in  which  the  major  part  of  these  sums 
been  expended  are  with  reference 
1.  To  roads  and  bridges, 

Ganjam  

Nellore 

Cuddapah 

Bellary  .,. 

Chingleput 

North  Arcot      ... 

South  Arcot 

Tanjore 

Trichinopoly 

Coimbatore 

Salem 

Canara  ... 

Malabar 
*^,  To  navigable  canals. 

Godavery 

Chingleput 

Tanjore 
3.  To  ports  and  harbours. 

Tanjore  ...  ...  4.790  2,4^^ 

Madura  ...  ...  12,797 

The  following  are  the  various  classes   of  Buildings,  witb-   ^"^ 
^mounts  laid  out  upon  them:  — 

New  Works.  Repaif^' 

Military  ...  ...  Rs.    6,73,935      *Rs.  1,12,6^^ 

Revenue  33,481  66,5^^ 


• » . 


... 


•  •  • 


New  Works. 

Repairt'^^ 

Rs.     25,881 

Rs.     24,97  ET 

19,040 

35,12:^    • 

11,352 

36,90Sr  <m: 

1,217 

53,98-     ^> 

26,262 

1,08,99     'ms 

47,472 

57,56  ^ss 

3,534 

61,84==,,9 

4,971 

44,59^M6 

6,788 

53;6Sfe4- 

10,528 

38,1  K.  6 

11,530 

33,6€Z>2 

15,824 

67,4C:36 

53,170 

3 1,4<^6 

6,313 

S,?-*! 

... 

11,9^3 

*  •  . 

5,34=4 

yew  iVorJcs. 

Repairs. 

Rs.  72,772 

Rs.  60,074 

85,074  • 

25,117 

6,473 

6,537 

1 9.800 

575 

2,110 

2,413 
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Public 

Judicial 

Ecclesiastical 

Marine 

Educational 

The  largest  expenditures  on  new  Irrigation  Works,  were 
in  the  Godarery  division,  on  account  of  the  Weyairoo  and  Ellore 
channel.  Rupees  33,109 ;  in  the  K'istnah  division,  on  account  of" 
the  canal  opened  to  Nedamale,  Rupees  38,940;  in  the  Nellore 
district,  on  account  of  the  re-construction  of  the  Pennair  anient. 
Rupees  51,327;  and  in  North  Arcot,  on  account  of  the  Palar 
anicut.  Rupees'  23,969.  The  expenditure  in  the  other  districts 
being  on  works  of  less  important  character  does  not  require  special 
notice. 

In  Tanjofe  and  Trichinopoly  the  expenditure  on  repairs  of  ir- 
rigation works  amounted  to  Rupees  4,56,698  and  1,69,145  res- 
pectively; in  the  adjoining  districts  of  Madura,  Salem,  and 
South  Arcot,  it  was  Rupees  41,336;  55,005 ;  and  80,426.  In 
Nellore  the  repairs  amounted  to  Rupees  2,37,913;  in  Cuddapah 
79,066;  in  Bellary  1,52,899  j  in  Chingleput  97,409;  and  in 
Tinnevelly  61,454.  In  the  Godavery  and  Kistnah  divisions  the 
expenditure  was  Rupees  2,70,938,  and  1,04,481  respectively. 
In  the  other  districts  it  was  limited. 

The  average  expenditure  on  irrigation  works  and  repairs  in 
Tanjore  in  the  35  years  closing  with  1850-51,  was  a  little 
more  than  a  lakh  of  Rupees,  that  of  the  highest  year  (1850-51) 
being  Rupees  1,73,395.  In  the  year  under  review  the 
expenditure  for  repairs  amounted  to  four  aud  a  half  lakhs  of 
Rupees. 

The  expenditure  on  buildings  was  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
military  works  at  Jackatalla,  Rupees  3,05,118  ;  Bangalore,  Ru- 
pees 1,00,163;  and  Madras,  72,175.  The  expenditure  for  mili- 
tary buildings  was  also  large  in  the  Godavery  division,  Bellary, 
Chingleput,  and  Trichinopoly. 

The  amount  of  traffic  by  Cochrane's  Canal  is  shown  in  thel 
following  statement : — 

Boats.    .  Tons.  Toll. 

^857-58  9,324  1,29,643         Rs.    32,410-12 

1858-59  9,111  1,30,236^         „      32,559-  2 

Decrease  in  boats  213.  Increase  in  tons  593^.  Increase  in 
lolls  148-6. 

The  chief  items  which  contributed  to  the  traffic  of  the  year 
^ere  the  following  : — 
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Boats.  Tons.  i          TolK 

Bs.  As; 

Chillies                    ...          173  2^S^  546    2 

Faggots                   ...      1,429  32,125|  8,031    7 

Passengers             ...      2,029  2,118  529    8 
Paddy 


173 

2,184i 

1,429 

S2,126| 

2,029 

2,118 

71 

l,163i 

1,784 

24,008; 

2,225 

51,720 

539 

12,722i 

290  13 
SheUs  ...      1,784  24,008  J  6,002    1 

Salt  •    ...     2,225  61,720  12,930    0 

Wood  ...        539  12,722J  3,180    9 

The  operations  of  the  Lithographic  Department  were  nearly 
the  same  in  extent  as  during  the  preceding  year. 

Copies.  Impressidns. 

Maps  and  drawings         ...       48,319  46,624 

Circular  forms,  &c.         ...    1,55,221  1,25,403 


2,03,540  1,72,027 


BOMBAY  PUBLIC  WORKS; 

1857-58. 

Bombay  Records,  No.  XL  VL 

in  accordance  with  the  arrangements  that  werd  made  in  No- 
vember 1855,  the  Chief  Engineer  at  the  Presidency,  Colonel 
Scott,  sent  in  a  report  on  the  23rd  October  185S^  on  the  progress 
of  Public  Works  in  Bombay,  during  the  year  1857-58. 

The  events  of  that  year  necessarily  suspended  all  works  that 
were  not  indispensible,  and  the  department  was  called  upon  to 
perform  a  large  amount  of  work  of  an  emergent  character, 
connected  with  the  location  of  the  European  troops. 

With  reference  to  Tank  irrigation,  the  magnificent  Maduk  Tank 
— which  is  the  work  of  the  Anagoondy  Kings, —was  probably  never 
completed  tot  he  extent  proposed,  and  should  it  be  placed  inrepair, 
the  value  of  the  irrigation  within  the  British  Territory,  would 
scarcely  compensate  for  the  land  in  the  Mysore  Territory  which 
^ould  be  destroyed.  The  principal  works  erected  in  the  Bel- 
gaum  and  Kolaooor  districts  were  temporary  barracks  at  Belgaum, 
KuUadghee,  and  Kolapoor  ;  a  road  from  the  latter  place  to  Beeja- 
poor  is  also  in  progress,  a  distance  of  about  101  miles.  The  Tanks 
at  Sholapoor  are  stated  to  be  a  failure,  but  the  barracks  for 
European  troops,  in  the  same  place  are  very  creditable  to  the 
Engineers. 
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Dharwar, — In  Dharwar  Zillah  there  are  eight  talookas.  For 
each  of  these  a  Maramut  Maistrjis  appointed  whose  duty  is  to 
execute  the  repairs  to  tanks,  roads.  Government  buildings,  &c. 
&c.  This  is  a  new  system  and  is  found  to  work  very  well. 
The  Maistry  of  Kode  expended,  from  his  first  appointment  in 
February  1856  up  to  1st  April,  1858,  the  sum  of  Rs.  8,259-10.7, 
beiag  chiefly  for  repairing  Tanks,  Roads  and  Sheds.  The 
Maistry  of  Raneebednore  expended  in  a  similar  way  Rs. 
1,687-7-11.  The  Maistry  of  Hungal  Rs.  3,561-13-8,  less  Rs. 
330- 12-7,  expended  by  his  predecessor.  The  Maistry  of  Bunka- 
poor,  Rs.  3,421-10-10.  The  Maistry  of  Hooblee  expended  Rs. 
2,027-4-0.  The  remaining  three  Maistries  of  Dharwar,  Nowl- 
goond  and  Dumbut,  were  learning  their  work  under  the  others. 


The  construction  of  Roads  was  interrupted  by  the  suspension 
of  Public  Works  During  the  season  under  report  only  8|  miles 
of  first  class  road  were  completed,  with  the  exception  of  drains  and 
bridges.  Of  second  class  roads  there  were  several  in  good,  working 
order.  The  Cotton  Soil  roads  are  at  times  indented  with  rats,  but 
not  like  those  of  the  Guzerat  Roads.  In  the  Monsoon  the  roads 
are  impassable  for  days  together,  owing  to  the  heavy  rain  on  the 
black  soil,  but  in  dry  weather  the  surface  is  hard,  and  plea^sant 
to  ride  over. 

The  following  first  class  roads  were  proposed,  and  the  first  three 
were  sanctioned. 

1.  Dharwar  to  Kulgutghee.  Turrus  to  Bunkapore. 

2.  Hooblea  to  Sunguteekope.  Bunkapore  to  Hurryhur, 

3.  Hooblee  to  Annigherry.  Sumusghee  to  Hurlhully. 

4.  Annigherry   to  Gudduck,  and  HuUykerry,  Bunkapore  to 
Moondagoor,  and  also  four  second  class  roads. 

Daring  the  disturbances  in  the  North  West,  the  Dharwar  for 
was  put  into  an  efficient  state,  and  neat  temporary  barracks  were 
built,  with   accommodation   for  two  Companies  of  Infantry  and 
one  of  Artillery,  together  with  fifteen  of  their  families. 

Bhlgaum  and  Kolapoor. — The  Executive  Engineer,  Captain  W. 
K.  Dickinson,  reports  the  expenditure  for  the  year  as  follows  :  — 


E 
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Rs.    As.  P 

!Roads  and  bridges             ...             ...              ...  11^364    4    i 

Docks,  dockyard  offices,  and  buildings  for  Marine 

purposes                         ...               ..             ...  ... 

Piers,  jetties,  and   clearance  of  tidal  rivers  and 

creeks             ...             ...             ...             ...  967  10  II 

Light-houses  and  beacons 

Keclamation  of  land  from  the  sea   ...             ...  

Canals,  irrigational  bundaras,  tanks,  and  wells  3,951    4  J 
Fortifications,  magazines,  Military  store-houses 

and  offices,  &c.              •••             ...             ...  9,455  10 10 

Barracks,  and  buildings  connected  therewith  53,946    0  f 
Schools              ...             •••             •••             ••• 

Hospitals           ...             ...             ...             ...  3,825    7  0 

Churches,  burial-grounds,  &c.          ...            ...  3,641  13  6 

Jails  and  buildings  for  Police  purposes           ...  

Miscellaneous  ...             ...             ...              ...  22,914    5  8 


Total     ...  1,10,066    9  6 

He  complains  of  the  great  increase  of  office  work,  and  the  need  of 
assistance.  The  accounts  of  the  works  last  year  were  forwardedii 
151  bills  with  their  numerous  vouchers.  Though  the  correspoa?' 
deuce  to  a  great  extent  is  in  Murathee  there  is  not  a  single  Carcooi 
on  the  permanent  office  establishment.  There  is  no  proper  Store- 
keeper, though  such  an  officer  is  much  needed. 

With  reference  to  bridging  the  Mulpurba  river  near  Khana- 
poor,  many  years  ago,  a  native  oflFered  to  bridge  it  on  the  Dhar- 
war  road,  if  he  were  permitted  to  appropriate  the  toll  on  it  for 
ten  years.     This  statement  is  referred  to  in  case  Government  ! 
should  be  disposed  to  entertain  such  tenders  now. 

Hutnagherry, — The  only  work  of  any  importance  undertaken 
in  this  district  during  the  year,  was  the  new  road  over  Phoond* 
Ghaut,  which  is  reported  by  Lieutenant  T.  P.  Armitstead,  Ex©* 
cutive  Engineer,   to  be  progressing.     The  length  of  it  is  eigM 
miles,  estimated  amount  of  cost  Rs.  1,33,793,  sanctioned  amoast 
Es.   1,15,000,  expended  Rs.   70,186-6-11,  expended  during  tto 
year  Rs.  5,940  7-1.      The  total  height  of  the  road  calcidaled 
from  the  Boukun   plateau,  after  making  a  cutting  through  tto 
ridge  iit  the  top  of  42^  feet  deep  is  1,337^  feet,  and  the  eleva- 
tion above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  1,996^  feet.     The  prematoie  | 
fall  of  heavy  rains  caused  the  works  to  be  suspended  in  Augmti 
but  before  that  time  a  large  amount  of  work  had  been  executed. 
The  daily  average  number  of  labourers   was  272.     LieatessBt 
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Annitstead  points  out  as  a  defect  in  this  road,  a  return  of  2,800 
feet  near  the  top,  and  he  proposed  making  it  with  a  gradient, 
1  in  20^,  uniformly  for  the  same  money,  but  this  proposition 
was  not  accepted.  The  completion  of  this  Ghaut  as  a  military 
road,  and  the  continuation  of  the  line  to  Waghotun  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  on  account  of  the  military  force  stationed 
at  Kolapoor.  The  lowest  estimated  cost  of  this  is  Rs.  1,08,957. 
This  road  when  completed  would  be  38  miles  in  length,  and 
would  cost  Rs.  4,538  per  mile.  Tables  are  given  showing 
the  mean  rates  of  cost  for  the  road  works,  &c.  Two  short 
roads  were  executed  by  convict  labour,  one  near  Adawlut  the 
other  near  Hathkumbfi,  The  travellers'  Bungalow  at  Dajeepoor 
was  completed. 

Sholapoor. — Lieutenant  W.  W.  Goodfellow,  Executive  En- 
gineer, reports  the  expenditure  in  his  district  during  the  year 
to  have  been  as  follows : — 


Roads  and  bridges ... 
Irrigational  works  and  wells... 
Fortifications,  military  store-houses,  &c. 
Barracks,  and  buildings  connected  therewith 
Jails,  and  buildings  for  Police  purposes 
Miscellaneous  : — Government  houses,  cutcherries, 

travellers'  bungalows,  dhurumsalas^  ferries,  post 

office   ..• 


»• . 


Kb.     As. 

P. 

ies. 

2,990    9 

7,607  14 

2,749    8 

40,119    2 

46     6 

1 

11 

7 

4 

* 

4 

post 

••• 

24,255  12 

10 

Bs. 

77,888    6 

1 

Total 

Regarding  irrigational  works  and  toetts,  the  report  speaks  un- 
favourably. The  sum  of  Rs.  63,859  was  expended  in  1856-57 
andRs.  7,607  in  1857-58,  and  still  the  tanks  are  not  in  use ;  and 
this  money  has  remained  unproductive.  Want  of  skill  in  their 
construction,  and  too  much  dependence  on  inexperienced  natives 
are  the  causes  of  their  inefficiency.  The  expenditure  on  account 
of  Barracks  was  chiefly  incurred  for  temporary  accommodation 
for  troops,  being  Rs.  26,413  for  European  Cavalry  and  Rs.  13,433 
for  European  Infantry. 

S  attar  a. — Captain  M.  R.  Kennedy,  Executive  Engineer,  re- 
ports on  the  progress  of  works  in  bis  district.  The  Road  over 
the  Wurmnda  Ghaut  was  nearly  completed  in  1856-57,  but 
owing  to  the  suspension  of  all  Public  Works,  delay  was  occasion- 

2E2 
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ed,  and  when  the  work  was  resumed  labour  was  not  so  readily 
obtained. 

The  Total  amount  estimated  was     ...         Ss.         92,471-0  0 
The  Total  amount  expended,  ...         ...        91,114-210 

Balance,         ...         Rs.  1,356-132 

The   line   is   now   quite  practicable  for  cart   traflSc.     The 
cleared  road  from   near  Eardosee  to  Zoonud  was  nearly  com- 
pleted.    The  road  from  Chiploon  to  Kurar  viS,  the  Eoombharli 
Ghaut  was  in  a  very  backward  state  as  may  be  seen  from  these 
figures ; 

Estimated,  ...  ...  ...         45,231-0  0 

Expended,  ...  ...  ...         10,157-6-5 


Balance,  Ra.      35,073-9-7 

A  very  useful  Field  Work  was  erected  round  the  arsenal  at 
Sattara,  which  proved  to  be  exactly  fitted  for  the  circumstaDces 
for  which  it  was  intended  during  the  mutinies. 

Barracks,  were  also  constructed  under  circumstances  of  great 
difficulty,  and  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  23,002-8-3. 

Projects  are  stated  for  forming  and  bridging  the  road  between 
Sattara  and  the  Warna  River,  including  a  bridge  over  the 
Quoina  at  Kurar  for  which  the  estimated  expense  is  Rs.  2,25,251. 
This  road  which  would  bp  60  miles  in  length,  and  the  Quoina 
bridge,  are  very  important  for  military  purposes.  Widening 
the  Kailghur  Ghaut  to  16  feet ;  estimate  Rs.  9,362  ;  and  clear- 
ing a  line  of  Road  from  Zoonud  to  Punderpoor,  estimate  Bs. 
20,350  have  not  yet  been  proceeded  with. 

The  principal  projected  works  are  the  following : — 

Road  from  Sattara  to  Mhar,  estimate         ...  l^s.  3,60,224 

Bridges  between  Sattara  and  the  Warna   ...  78,133 

Eight  Mahalkurries'  Cutcherries, 49,758 

Road  from  Sattara  to  Poonah  via  the 

Kamatkee  Ghaut  and  Sheerwal,                 ...  1,98,800 

Lunatic  Asylum  at  Dapoolee,         ...         ...  2,90,000 

Captain  Kennedy  complains  of  the  removal  of  ofScers  before  they 
have  completed  their  work  by  which  means  much  of  their  labour 
is  lost,  lie  concludes  his  report  by  a  valuable  table  of  experi- 
ments on  the  strength  of  various  kinds  of  timbers  procurable  is 
the  Sattara  districts. 
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I^aarttJL  Collector  ate. — Lieutenant  Duncan,  Acting  Executive 
itigineeir,  xeports  that  little  was  done  during  the  year  in 
^ads^  e:x.oep1;  in  the  way  of  finishing  and  repairing.  The 
oad.  froixi.  "tlxe  Jam^etjee  Bund  to  Magholcc,  and  the  branch 
o  liI.ollLa.ir  a.s  well  as  the  road  from  Alagholee  to  the  end 
>f  tine  Poona  Collectorate  and  the  Bombay  Mail  road  are 
comple'ted..  The   Bridge    over   the   Kurra   river,   commenced 

in    Slay     T856,    and  stopped  in  February  1857  is  still  unfinished, 
and.    Grovernment  are  urged   to  sanction  its  completion.     The 
pTincipal     xnilitary  works  were,  the  barracks   and   hospital   at 
ELliaxidalla^     tlie   works   at  Poorundhur,  and  the  pendalls  on  the 
A-limednix^gnr  road.     Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  erect- 
ing   "tlae     first    mentioned,  in  consequence  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
Railvray     'w^orks.     Lieutenant    Dundan  says,   "  any  attempt  to 
get    a    fair     day's  work  from  our  men  for  a  fair  day's  pay,  was 
foUoiived    immediately  by  their  deserting  our  works,  and  going 
over  "to  tlie  Railway  contractors." 

Major  Graham  in  forwarding  the  report  to  the  Chief  Engineer 
at  Bombay,  proposes  to  levy  a  toll  on  the  road  from  the  Jam- 
8etiee  Bnod  to  the  limit  of  the  Collectorate,  to  compensate  for 
tlie  large  expenditure  incurred  in  its  maintenance.  He  further 
recomme^d^  the  construction  of  bridges  over  several  of  the 
large  rivers^  viz.  on  the  Poona  and  Nassick  Koad,  below  the 
bund  &t  Poona,  and  a  little  above  Koregaum. 

Poott€L  and  Kirkee  Cantonments. — On  the  Ist  May,  Captain 
Hart  Executive  Engineer,  reports  the  expenditure  in  his  d<^part- 
ment  in.  the  following  concise  form  : — 
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The  contract  system  worked  well,  and  all  contracts  were 
faithfully  executed — none  thrown  up.  The  filth-burning 
machine  erected  a  year  ago,  did  not  prove  so  offensive  to  the 
neighbourhood  as  had  been  anticipated.  It  is  recommended 
for  general  adoption.'  A  Mechanical  Engineer  is  greatly  want- 
ed for  the  Bund  Waterworks,  and  it  would  be  desirable  to  ap- 
point a  Barrack  Master  and  three  or  more  Serjeants  to  look 
after  the  conservation  of  the  Barracks,  which  demanded  a  large 
sum  of  money  during  the  year  for  petty  repairs.  - 

Tannoy  Northern  Concan. — Captain  Fuller,   Executive  Engi- 
neer,    reports    various     works,     of     not     much     importance, 
which    were    suspended    in    July    1857,   and  have   not   since 
been  resumed.    99   miles   of  metalled   road   and  112  miles  of 
Moorum    road    were    kept   in   repair.     'J'he'old   Agra   Road, 
between  the  colsette  Ferry  and  Khurdee,  entailed  a  heavy  ex- 
penditure for  repairs,  because  the  amount  sanctioned  in  former 
years  Rs.  150  per  mile,  was  totally  inadequate.     Labour  could 
be  abundantly  procured  by  out-bidding  the  Railway  contractors, 
but    Government   decided    that   such   a   course   was  ^'  neither 
right    nor    expedient."       The    Shapoor    bridge    was    recom- 
menced, and  will  be  nearly  completed  in  July.     Roads  should 
not    be  opened   until  after   the   second   Monsoon   after  their 
commencement.     "  During  the  first  working  season  the  whole 
of  the   earthworks  and  cuttings  should  be  thrown  up  and  com- 
pleted ;  4;he  small  drains  and   as  many  of  the  small  bridges  as 
possible   built,    and   all   large  bridges  run  up  to  the  springing. 
The  work  should  then  be  left  to  itself  during  the  Monsoon,  and 
the   next  season  ought  to  see  it  complete  in  every  respect,  with 
the    surface   formation  of  moorum  or  metal,  laid  on  and  ready 
for  the  process  of  consolidation."     The  report  closes  with  an 
expression  of  regret  at  the  constant  change  of  assistants,  to  reme- 
dy which  it  proposes  to  have  no  assistants  at  all,  and  to  increase 
the  number  of  Excutive  Engineers ;  limiting  each  to  a  charo-e  of 
2,000  square  miles. 

Ahmednuggury  Nassick  and  Feint — Lieutenant  Finch,  Exe- 
cutive Engineer,  reports  that  these  three  districts  are  now  in- 
corporated into  one  charge.  The  expenditure  was  chiefly  for 
roads,  military  buildings  and  repairs,  amounting  in  all  to 
Rs.  183,997-7-1-  The  Artillery  Barracks  at  Ahmednug- 
gur  were  as  far  as  possible  completed.  Temporary  barracks 
and  other  buildings  were  likewise  erected  at  Nassick.  The 
Ahmednuggur  and  Aurungabad  Road  was  nearly  completed, 
and  on  this  line  a  toll  has  been  established  on  the  Imampoor 
Ghaut,  which  produces  Rs.  650  per  mensem.  The  Poona  and 
Ahmednuggur  Road   had   not   made  much  progress ;  the  sane- 
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tioned  works  were  postponed,  pending  a  survey.  The  road 
between  Ahmednuggur  and  Malligaum  has  at  length  been  com- 
menced. A  scheme  for  supplying  the  town  of  Yewlah  with 
water,  was  proposed,  and  the  inhabitants  agreeing  to  defray 
half  the  expense,  which  is  computed  at  Rs.  22,125. 

Designs  and  estimates  for  bridging  the  Godavery  and  Kadwa 
Rivers,  had  been  submitted,  but  were  subsequently  nega- 
tived. The  Nassick  and  Wagherah  road  is  now  finished.  The 
average  cost  per  mile  was  Rs.  700. 

The  amount  expended  on  irrigational  works  in  the  Nassick 
division  was  Rs.  17,951-1-10. 

Twenty- one  bundaras  had  been  restored  and  repaired  ;  most 
of  these  were  constructed  previous  to  the  date  of  British  rale 
in  the  country,  and  it  is  therefore  desirable  that  they  should  be 
kept  in  a  state  of  efficiency. 

Candeish, — Captain  Bell,  Executive  Engineer,  reports  that  the 
principal  works  during  the  year  were  buildings  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  troops  at  Dhoolia  and  at  Malligaum.  The 
Road  from  Scindwa  Ghaut  and  Panakheira  had  been  improved 
and  a  new  line  constructed  from  the  latter  place  to  Sawalda  on 
the  Taptee  River. 

The  estimated  cost  of  these  works  was    Ks.   l,68,547-0*0 
The  expenditure  in  four  years  ...      56,674-9-8 

Much  remains  to  be  done ;  the  delay  was  caused  by  the  sus- 
pension of  I'ublic  Works  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  labour 
when  the  works  were  resumed. 

Surat  and  Broach. — Lieutenant  J.  S.  Trevor,  Acting  Exe- 
cutive J^lngineer,  reports  that  the  work  of  the  year  consist- 
ed chiefly  in  making  plans  and  estimates  for  the  future.  Of 
the  total  expenditure  of  Rs.  70,604-1-7,  more  than  Rs.- 47,000 
were  expended  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  year. 
Some  new  lines  of  Road  were  determined  upon,  but  none 
completed.  The  Broach  pier  was  completed  and  set  up. 
It  is  proposed  to  reclaim  11^  square  miles  of  marsh  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  Hs.  24,862  near  Julalpoor.  The  Castle  of  Surat 
had  of  late  received  considerable  attention.  The  defects  of  its 
construction  rendered  it  unfit  to  accommodate  more  than  250 men, 
but  as  the  position  is  strong  and  the  locality  healthy,  means 
should  be  taken  to  improve  it.  The  Fort  at  Parvara;  near  Bul- 
sar  *'  should  be  either  garrisoned  or  destroyed." 

Ahmedabad  and  Kaira. — Lieutenant  Cotgrave,  Acting  Exe- 
cutive Engineer,  reports  that  the  examination  of  the  Ah- 
medabad and  I'undooka  road,  which  had  been  damaged 
by  heavy  rains,  had  been  unavoidably  postponed.  The  con- 
struction of  a  bridge  over  the  Bhogawa  River  had  been  sanction* 
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ed.  The  estimated  cost  is  Rs.  1,00,819.  The  River  when 
swollen  by  floods  attains  the  breadth  of  4,700  feet,  and  the 
bridge  will  have  132  arches  of  20  feet  span. 

Deesa. — On  the  28th  May,  Lieutenant  T.  R.  MaunseU^  Acting 
Executive  Engineer,  reports  that  few  new  works  of  any  general 
interest  had  been  undertaken,  and  that  those  commenced  daring 
the  previous  year  had  been  carried  on.  The  Cutcherries  for 
the  married  European  soldiers  were  proceeded  with  upon  an 
improved  plan.  The  total  expenditure  was  Rs.  62,303-5-3.  The 
want  of  roads  in  Deesa  cantonments  is  much  felt.  In  reply  to 
Lieutenant  Maunsell's  remarks  about  an  increase  to  the  esta- 
blishment. Captain  Munbee^  Superintending  Engineer,  says — "  I 
own  that  I  do  not  see  any  imhiediate  necessity  for  an  assistant 
or  for  any  increase  to  the  establishment,  except  perhaps  in  the 
case  of  maistries.  The  work  at  Deesa  has  been  and  is  small 
compared  with  that  of  the  other  stations  in  the  Northern  Circle; 
the  establishment  is  amply  sufficient;  for  instance  there  are 
as  many  writers  and  Europeans  as  there  are  in  all  Rajpootana, 
and  two  more  Surveyors ;  and  I  think  that  neither  the  Executive 
Engineer,  nor  his  office  establishment,  can  complain  of  being 
overworked.^^  He  says  also  with  reference  to  former  irregulari- 
ties in  the  accounts  of  this  station.  "  I  have  been  able  to  report 
that  the  accounts  are  now  being  kept  with  care  and  correctness." 

Neemuch  and  Nusseerabad. — On  the  1st  May,  Captain  Gore 
Munbee,  Superintending  Engineer,  reports  that  the  works  had 
been  almost  entirely  of  a  mSitary  character,  and  that  the  total 
expenditure  was  Rs.  1,84,291-4-11.  The  defences  ofthe  Aj- 
mere  Arsenal  were  rendered  efficient.  Three  Cavalry  and  eight 
Infantry  Barracks  were  constructed  at  Nusseerabad.  At  Nee- 
much four  barracks  were  completed  by  the  30th  April  1858,  and 
others  were  in  progress.  The  report  concludes  with  a  detailed 
account  of  the  mutinies  in  these  districts  and  of  the  part  Captain 
Munbee  took  in  their  suppression,  and  in  performing  his  duties 
as  an  Engineer. 


THE  CALCUTTA  COURT  OF  SMALL  CAUSES. 

1858-59. 

The  report  is  for  the  official  year  ending  30th  April  1859. 
The  total  number  of  cases  instituted  was  29,956,  being  less  than 
the  previous  year,  by  887.  Of  these  12,447  were  decided  for 
plaintiffs,  1,412  for  defendants,  2,996  were  non-suited.  13,133 
were  struck  out  and  compromised,  and  9 1  undecided. 
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The  total  sum  credited  to  Government  was  Bs.  1^10^915-11-9/ 
including  a  sum  credited  for  unclaimed  monies  amounting  to 
Bs.   1^868-0-3.     Last  year  this  item  amounted  to  Bs.  9^720| 
which  partly  accounts  for  the  result  being  less  favourable  than 
last  year.     The  expense  of  the   Court  was  Bs.    1,03,274-11, 
leaving  a  balance  m  favour  of  Government  of  Bs.  7,641-0-9. 
The  expenditure  consists  of  Bs.  3,500,  for  Judges'  salariesj 
monthly,  and  Bs.  5,106-3-7  for  the  monthly  cost  of  establishmenL^ 
The  number  of  copies  of  Summonses  was  reported  last  year  a 
61,405,  this  year  it  has  increased  to  70,012.     The  amount  rfj 
fees  shews  a  decrease,  on  the  previous  year,  of  nearly  4^  per] 
cent.     The  work  of  the  establishment  has  increased  so  much 
since  1850  .that  a  total  increased  expenditure  of  Bupees  888 
per  mensem  is  proposed.     The  following  is  an  Abstract  of  the 
increase  of  work  since  the  year  1850, 

Increase  in  the  number  of  cases,         ...             •••  8,63S 

Increase  in  the  number  of  processes  issued,      ...  28,095 

^  Increase  in  the  number  of  warrants  to  sue  and  de- 

lenu,                ...                   •■•              ...              a*.  iM,o9lf 

Increase  in  the  number  of  items  of  receipts,      ...  13,510 

Increase  of  Be-payments  including  transfers,   ...  18,706 

The  following  table  shows  the  position  of  the  Court  for  the 
last  two  years,  as  compared  with  the  year  1850-51. 
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MADRAS  CIVIL  DISPENSARIES, 

1858. 
Madras  Records ^  No,  LXIL 

On  the  29th  September  1859  the  Director  General  of  the  Me- 
dical Department  reports  that  the  year  has  been  a  healthy  one 
as  regards  epidemic  disease,  with  some  few  exceptions.  Cholera 
prevailed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  Madras,  and 
some  parts  of  the  centre  and  Southern  Divisions,  and  for  shorter 
periods  in  Canara,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  Presidency  was 
freer  than  usual  from  epidemics.  Small-pox  was  prevalent  on 
the  Western  Coast,  though  but  few  cases  came  under  treat- 
ment in  the  Dispensaries.  The  increasing  popularity  of  these 
institutions  is  shewn  by  the  increased  number  of  patients,  which 
exceeds  that  of  any  former  year  by  16,685.  The  principal 
diseases  treated  during  the  year  were  fevers,  bowel  complaints, 
venereal  affections,  abcesses,  ulcers,  and  dropsies.  The  mortality 
>ras  highest  from  cholera;  998  cases  were  treated  of  which  285 
proved  fatal. 

Of  Europeans,  in-patients  29*6,  and  out-patients  55*6  per  cent. 
were  females;  of  East  Indians,  in-patients  160*5,  out-patients 
74*4 ;  Hindoos  (of  all  castes)  in-patients  58*6,  out-patients  41*3  ; 
Mahomedans,  in-patients  52*3,  out-patients  38*4.  It  will 
be  seen  from  these  particulars  that  the  prejudices  which  former- 
ly kept  th^  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  females  from  becoming  in- 
patients of  Dispensaries  are  fast  disappearing. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  Dispensaries  during;  the  year 
was  Es.  86,620-5-6 — the  average  cost  for  each  patient  being 
5  annas  7  pice  per  head.  Last  year  the  average  cost  was  5 
annas  3  pice.  The  progressive  increase  of  patients  in  the  Dis- 
pensaries was  as  follows : 

In  1854        161,214  patients. 

1855         184,069 

1856         210,566 

1857         241,311 

1858         260,124 

Cholera  was  prevalent  in  Madras  throughout  the  year ;  2^000 
deaths  occurred  from  this  disease  (within  the  limits  of  the 
Supreme  Court.) 

General  Hospital. — The  numbers  of  sick  treated  was  as  fol- 
lows: 


i9 

99 
99 
i9 
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The  Appendix  contains  detailed  statements  of  the  operations 
of  all  the  dispensaries  in  the  provinces. 


SINI)  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

1S56-57. 

Bombay  Records ^  No,  LIIL  New  Series. 

The  Annual  Report  from  the  Superintending  Engineer  in 
Sind^  was  not  received  in  time  for  publication  with  the  Bom* 
bay  records  for  1856-57,  and  was  therefore  inserted  along 
with  the  one  for  the  following  year. 

Kurrachee, — On  the  25th  August  1 857,  Lieutenant  Thomson, 
late  Acting  Executive  Engineer,  reports  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  works  executed  during  the  year  were  of  an  unim- 
portant character.  The  report  is  accompanied  by  a  tabular  state- 
ment of  the  works,  and  their  cost,  compiled  by  Major  North,  who 
succeeded  Lieut.  Thomson  in  office.  The  erection  of  a  crane  at 
Khetty  was  found  of  great  advantage ;  the  cost  was  Bs.  2,014-2. 
Amongst  the  military  works,  one  of  the  most  important  was  tb 
construction  of  an  aqueduct  for  supplying  the  plunge-bath  in  the 
new  European  barracks  with  water,  but  this  is  still  incomplete. 
A  screw  pile  pier  at  Keamaree  had  been  completed  at  a  cost  ot 
Rs.  4,221.  The  new  jail,  and  the  muddock  at  Thirree  for  tte 
repair  of  River  steamers,  had  also  been  nearly  finished.  Tke 
contract  system  promised  to  work  well,  though  carried  out  very 
imperfectly. 

'.V     t 

Ht/drabad.— On  the  4th  August  1857,  Mr.  C.  W.  Mossop, 
C.  ill.,  Acting  Executive  Engineer,  reports  that  the  clearance 
of  the  PuUalee  River  in  May  1856  was  followed  by  a  mostJipMir 
ficial  result.  The  works  in  progress  under  the  preceding  offieur 
were  carried  on  by  Air.  Mossop  in  a  satisfactory  mfuiner.  The 
most  important  were  St.  Thomas' Church,  which  is  now  nearlj 
completed;  the  arsenal  Buildings  which  are  partially  finished; 
and  the  Giddo  Jetty.  A  new  Bridge  over  the  FuUaleeWiS 
commenced  late  in  the  season.  The  estimated  cost  is  Ks.  35,885* 
The  new  entrance  to  the  fort  is  recommended  for  sanction  as  ft 
work  of  great  utility  and  improvement. 

Shikarpoor. — Lieutenant  Melliss,  Executive  Engineer,  W* 
ports  that  owing  to  the  state  of  .the  weather  in  Upper  Sisi 
delay  was  occasioned  in  the  execution  of  works,  and  el* 
pcnse  was  incurred  for  repairs,    Workmen  were  easily  obtaiBsi 

■I 
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notwithstanding  the  abolition  of  statute  labour.  The  new 
Cutcherry  for  the  Collector  was  nearly  completed.  The  building 
had  been  erected  in  strict  conformance  with  the  original  design 
of  Captain  Fife ;  the  hollow  voussoir  tiles  had  been  used  in  roof- 
ing it^  and  though  well  adapted  to  resist  the  ravages  of  the  white- 
ants  they  were  found  to  be  much  hotter  than  the  ordinary  mud 
roofs  of  Upper  Sind.  The  Sind  canal  bridge  was  completed. 
The  Lukkee  and  Jankhan  embankment  bridges  are  five  in 
number,  of  which  four  were  completed  and  one  nearly  so.  The 
total  estimate  is  Bs.  58,410.  The  line  of  road  from  Eotree 
to  Eoree  in  the  territory  of  His  Highness  Ali  Moorad,  was  being 
constructed  by  contract,  and  would  be  completed  before  the  end 
of  the  season.  Lieutenant  Dodd  reports  having  completed  Sur- 
veys for  Roads,  from  Tattah  to  Eotree,  Bhagatora  to  Schwan, 
and  Rookun  to  Angamanee. 

Canal  Department,  Sind, — On  the  1st  May,  Mr.  W.  H.  Price, 
C.  B.,  Acting  1st  Executive  Engineer,  reports  the  progress  made 
with  the  Eastern  Narra  Supply  Channel,  which  runs  past  Arore, 
in  Upper  Sind.  This  channel  connects  the  Indus,  at  a  point 
near  Aoree,  with  the  Eastern  Narra  River,  near  the  village  of 
Lei  via,  being  a  distance  of  nearly  13  miles;  it  is  150  feet  in  bot- 
tom width.  The  discharge  will  vary,  according  to  the  season, 
"from  a  maximum  of  8,413  cubic  feet  per  second,  during  the 
inundation,  with  a  depth  of  water  of  12^  feet,  to  a  minimum  of 
336  cubic  feet  ner  second,  at  lowest  cold  weather  level  of  the 
Indus,  with  a  depth  of  water  of  ^  feet."  The  fall  of  the  bed 
is  one  foot  per  mile.     The  banks  will  soon  be  planted  with  trees. 

The  quantity  of  work  done  in  this  department  was  one-sixth  less 
than  the  previous  year,  which  was  partly  owing  to  the  frequent 
changes  of  executive  officers  and  partly  to  the  wide  extent  of  the 
inundation*  There  would  be  a  probable  saving  of  Rs.  30,000, 
on  the  estimated  cost  of  the  works,  and  this  may,  in  part,  be 
applied  to  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages.  The  prices  of  food 
Lad  risen  very  high,  and  labour  was  scarce.  On  the  30th  of  April 
1857,  Mr.  Barnes,  Acting  3rd  Executive  Engineer,  reports  the 
services  of  Ensign  Newton,  Probationary  Assistant  Executive 
{Engineer  and  himself,  for  1856-57.  The  report  contains  a  mi- 
nute description  of  the  dams  that  had  been  formed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Narra,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
found  to  answer.  An  urgent,  recommendation  is  made  for  the 
commencement  of  the  Mittrow  canal  as  the  result  cannot  fail  to 
be  remunerative  to  Government.  The  estimates  were  not  yet 
handed  in,  but  the  probable  revenue  is  stated  at  about  50  per 
cent,  on  the  outlay.  On  1st  May,  Mr.  F.  W.  Jones,  Acting 
2ud  Executive  Engineer,  at  Hadjeepoor,  reports  that  the  new 
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feeding  canal  from  the  Indus  to  the  Gaja  canal,  for  which  the 
sum  of  Ks.  64,570  had  been  sanctioned^  was  going  on  rapidily . 
He  reports  favourably  on  all  his  officers,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Charles  Lee,  Sub- Assistant  Executive  Engineer. 

Lieutenant  Elder,  Acting  Executive  Engineer,  in  a  letter 
dated.  Camp  Jhool,  1st  May  1857,  reports  on  the  surveys  and 
levels  on  the  Great  Marruck  Canal  and.  its  branches,  which  may 
be  said  to  be  completed. 


SIND  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

1857-58. 
Bombay  Records^  No.  LIIL  New  Series. 

Kurrachee.—On  the  22d  June  1858  Lieutenant   Merriman, 
Acting   Executive   Engineer,   reports  that  between  May  1857 
and  January  1858  no  less  than  four  officers  held  charge  of  the 
office  to  which  he  had  been  appointed.    The  muddock  at  Qhizree; 
stated    in  last  year's  report  to  be  nearly  finished,  required 
to    be    remodelled,    and    a    new   plan  and  estimate  was  to 
be    submitted.     Capt.   Hart,  Acting  Chief  Eno;ineer  in  ^iniJ) 
did  not  think  it  advisable  to  go  to  much  expense  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  dock  as  a  Railway  is  in  progress  to  Kotree. 
The    Kurrachee    mob,  a    work  of  great  importance,  is  pro- 
gressing towards  completion.     Capt.  Hart  recommends  having 
a  water-distilling  apparatus  at  Munora,  for  the  sick  officers 
dispensary.    The  P.  and  0.    Steam   Navigation  Company  aD 
Aden  obtain  a  supply  of  sweet  water  in  this  manner,  at  one 
quarter    the   expense  formerly  incurred.       The  plunge  bath 
for  Europeans  is  in  an  unsatisfactory  state.     A  supplementary 
estimate  will  be  submitted. 

Hydrabad, — On  the  27th  May  Lieutenant  Thomson,  Act 
ing  Executive  Engineer,  reports  that  owing  to  the  mutinies, 
no  works  of  importance  had  been  executed.  The  arsenal  bad 
made  very  little  progress.  The  new  Cutcherry  had  been  com- 
pleted but  was  found  to  be  a  very  hot  building.  The  bridge 
over  the  FuUalee  was  the  same  state  as  last  season. 

Shikarpoor.— On  the  9th  July  Mr.  G.  W.  Mossop,  Acting 
Executive  Engineer,  reports  that,  as  in  the  other  districts 
throughout  Sind,  no  works  of  importance  had  been  executed. 
The  new  Hospital,  and  new  lines  for  the  Sind  Irregular  Horse, 
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^t   Jacobadad^  were  carried  on,  and  the  former  was  completed, 
^he  Sukkur  and  Shikarpoor  Eoad  remained  in  an  indifferent 
state  of  repair. 

Canal  Department,    Sind. — On    1st   May  Mr.   W.  H.  Price, 
C.E.,  2d.  Executive  Engineer,  Canal  Department,  reports  that  he 
,  W  been   induced  to  make  some   changes    in   the  plan  of  the 
llarra  Supply   Channel.     It  will  enter  the  Narra  about  a  mile 
lugher  up    than  was   originally   intended.     The  length  of  the 
channel  is  thus  reduced  by  nearly  a  mile.     The  quantity  of 
excavation   work  done  during  the  year  was  20,209,344  cubic 
feet  of  earth-work  at  an  average  cost  of  Ks.  3-4-2  per  1,000 
cubic  feet;  and  17,981   of  rockwork  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  26-11-11 
per  1,000  cubic  feet.      The   fall   of   the  prices   of    food  oc- 
casioned a  considerable  increase  in  the  supply  of  labour.     The 
contract   system    made    great    progress    in    connection    with 
this  work.     With  the  exception  of  some   small  portions   the 
first  four  miles  from  the  Indus  it  may  be  said  to  be  completed, 
and  the  remaining  eight  miles  to  be  three-fifths  completed. 
The  work  is  expected  to  be  finished  by  the  31st  December 
1859.    The  regulating  bridge  across  the  head  of  the  Eastern 
Narra  Supply  Channel  is  in  progress  and  will  probably  be 
finished  by  the  31st  December.     Treep  have  been  planted  on 
the  banks   of  the  supply  canal,  and  on  a  piece  of  ground  near 
the  Arore  canal ;  a  further  sum  of  Ks.  400,  has  been  sanction, 
cd  for  this   purpose.     The  principal  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
Engineers  in  this  part  of  Sind  are  stated  to  be 
1st.     The  scarcity  of  ordinary  labour. 
2nd.     The  want  of  skilful  artizans. 
3rd.     The  want  of  good,  practical  Overseers  or  Mais  tries, 
[  4th.     The  want  of  plant,  and  auxiliary  machinery  for  the 

i  execution  of  works. 

I     This  last  is  an  important  question  and  has  already  been  brought 
j.     under  the  notice   of  Government.     Cranes,  sheers  and  similar 
niachines   are   much  wanted  and  would  repay  the  cost  in  three 
or  four  years  while  they  would  last  ten  or  twenty. 

The  total  probable  cost  of  the  Narra  Supply  Channel  will  be 
r^*  5,95,011,  while  the  Balance  of  tho  sanctioned  amount 
"Rs.  6,10,040,  thus  effecting  a  saving  of  Rs.  15,029. 

^r.  Jones,  C.  E.,  4th  Executive  Engineer,  in  a  report  dated, 
Catlap  Hydrabad  Cutting,  1st  May,  says  that  on  the  9th  of  the 
pfftVxous  June  the  canal  called  the  Hadjeepoor  Cutting  was 
^P^Ued  in  presence  of  thousands  of  natives,  who  assembled  with 
JJ^ic  on  the  occasion.  The  excavating  of  the  Hydrabad  Cut- 
^^  was  commenced  on  the  14th  November.  It  leaves  the  In- 
^us  a  little  above  the  village  of  Jaraoharake-Cote  and  enters 
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the  Fullalee,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  site  of  the  new  bridge, 
Both  these  channels  have  been  cut  in  order  to  provide  a  suffici- 
ent supply  of  water  to  the  FuUalee  and  Goonee  rivers.  Captain 
Fife  assumes  that  the  average  quantity  of  water  required  per 
beega  for  irrigation  is  120,000  cubic  feet.  He  speaks  highly 
of  the  services  of  Mr.  Jones,  and  of  the  rapidity  and  economy 
with  which  he  has  carried  out  these  works. 

On  1  st  May,  Mr.  Barnes,  Acting  6th  Executive  Engineer, 
Hydrabad,  reports  that  the  principal  work  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged,  was  repairing  the  Eastern  Narra  Dams. 

On  the  nth  August  Lieutenant  Soady,  1st  Executive  Engi- 
neer, reports  that  his  time  during  the  year  was  occupied  in 
levelling  and  surveying  the  country  from  Eoree  to  the  Hydra- 
bad  collectorate.  He  adopted  a  very  rapid  mode  of  levelling 
which  is  described  as  follows — "  two  spirit  levels  and  two  sets  of 
classics  are  necessary.  Whilst  the  surveyor  with  one  instra- 
ment  is  taking  the  readings  to  the  fore  and  back  staves,  the 
dther  instrument  is  carried  forward  to  the  next  station  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  ahead  and  set  up  by  the  classic ;  the  readings  with 
the  first  instrument  finished  the  Surveyor  rides  forward  on  camd 
or  pony  to  the  second  instrument,  which  he  has  to  level  before 
taking  the  readings.  By  employing  an  intelligent  Moonsheo 
to  level  the  instrument  also,  the  duty  of  the  Surveyor  would  be 
reduced  to  simply  taking  the  readings." 


MADRAS  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

1858-59. 
Madras  Records,  No,  L  VIIL 

The  Annual  Report  was  submitted  by^  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  th* 
Director  of  Public  Instruction.  The  last  report  was  unfavoura« 
ble  as  regards  the  conduct  of  the  students,  and  this  one  is  uot 
much  better.  Out  of  the  candidates  for  the  situation  of  natit^ 
surgeon  and  of  dresser,  only  one  passed  for  the  former  and  three 
for  the  latter.  The  report  on  the  examination  of  the  Primary 
Medical  School,  a  training  school  in  connection  with  the  colleg«> 
is  much  more  satisfactory. 
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Medical  College. — One  hundred  and  fifty-eight  students  en- 
tered the  college  during  the  year,  those  remaining  at  its  close 
are  classified  thus: — 

Military,     ...  ...  ...  ...     117 

x^inivaicy       ...  «••  .••  •••  / 

Stipendiary  and  Lane  Students,     ...  ...       11 

"  The  Lane  Scholarship  is  the  only  one  open  to  younpj  men 
not  of  the  Public  Service  studying  for  the  Medical  Profession  In 
the  Madras  Presidency  ;  a  striking  contrast  to  the  number  of 
scholarships  which  have  been  founded  by  private  Individuals 
at  the  Sister  Institution  of  Bombay."  **  The  whole  subject  of 
native  Surgeoncies  and  Stipendiary  Students  requires  revision." 

In  order  to  reform  the  discipline  of  the  college  a  system  of 
fines  was  instituted,  with  the  sanction  of  Government.  The 
result  was  that  176  students  incurred  no  less  than  521  fines. 
These  fines  were  inflicted  on  a  comparatively  small  section  of 
the  students,  the  same  names  constantly  recurring  In  the  Fine 
Book.  The  most  common  offence  was,  being  absent  from  lec- 
ture without  leave,  **  but  as  most  of  the  lads  live  with  relatives 
it  was  they  who  were  punished  by  pay  being  stopped."  This 
system  was  accordingly  abolished  and  other  kinds  of  punish- 
ment were  Introduced.  One  of  the  causes  of  misconduct  was  the 
early  age  at  which  youths  were  admitted.  Government  accord- 
ingly Invited  admission  to  those  above  the  age  of  17.  The 
report  says  "  The  objection  is  not  to  the  early  admission  to 
the  Service^  but  to  the  early  admission  to  College.'*^ 

The  deterioration  in  the  character  and  attainments  of  the 
pupils  Is  mainly  owing  to  the  absence  of  preliminary  Hospital 
Training.  In  former  years  students  underwent  a  course  of 
two  years'  training  of  this  kind  before  they  entered  the  college. 
The  result  was  that  their  attention  was  engaged,  their  behavi- 
our sobered  down,  and  they  were  In  every  respect  fitted  for  the 
instruction  of  the  college.  "  Since  1855,"  says  Mr.  Blacklock, 
"  I  have  found  the  new  students  every  year  to  be  a  few  shades 
inferior  to  those  who  preceded  them." 

Some  modifications  In  the  arrangements  were  proposed,  the 
principal  of  which  were  these  : — The .  number  of  Lectures 
to  be  decreased,  and  each  subject  gone  over  twice  In  the 
Session.  Anatomy  and  Physiology  to  be  given  together, 
instead  of  as  distinct  subjects,  and  the  time  the  students 
are  engaged    In    practical    Anatomy  to  be  increased.      The 
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Military  students  are  to  have  a  course  of  four  months  Ele- 
mentary, and  one  of  three  months  Practical  Chemistry,  the 
latter  in  the  Laboratory  under  the  Assistant,  which  is  intended 
to  embrace  the  most  important  points  in  Pharmaceutical  Che- 
mistry. During  the  three  months  the  Military  Students,  are 
engaged  in  the  Laboratory,  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  will  give 
to  the  Private  and  Stipendiary  Students,  a  course  of  Lectures 
on  those  higher  branches  of  his  subjects,  which  have  not  been 
considered  in  the  elementary  course.  Clinical  instruction  for ' 
an  hour  daily  in  the  Wards  of  the  General  Hospital  by  the 
Professors.  The  Senior  Private  and  Stipendiary  Students  shall 
have  a  short  course  of  Hygiene,  or  Sanitary  Science,  given  by 
the  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

In  future  Anatomy  and  Physiology  will  form  one  subject,  so 
as  to  exhibit  the  relation  of  one  to  the  other.  The  second 
courses  of  Lectures  will  not  be  of  a  formal  character  but  rather 
conversational  and  catechetical. 

An  improvement  was  effected,  this  year,  in  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting Examinations.  Each  student  is  now  examined  se- 
parately at  the  close  of  every  year,  every  examination  being  de- 
monstrative as  well  as  oral,  and  the  results  being  recorded. 
When  a  student  "is  found  to  be  wanting  in  that  amount  of 
knowledge  which  may  be  fairly  required  of  him,  he  is  either 
removed  from  the  service,  or  by  being  remanded,  his  promotion 
for  that  year  is  lost."  - 

Reports  of  the  Professors. — The  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  reports  that  the  conduct  of  the  students  was,  upon 
the  whole,  good ;  but  their  progress  unsatisfactory.  The  An- 
nual Examination,  upon  the  new  system,  was  very  searching,  • 
and  revealed  defects  which  could  not  be  discovered  in  the  class- 
room. The  knowledge  of  Practical  Anatomy  was  deficient,  and 
the  failure  of  the  students  would  incite  them  to  further  exertions. 
The  Professor  of  Chemistry  reports  that  tlje  answers  of  the 
students  at  the  examination  were  tolerably  satisfactory.  The 
Materia  Medica  class  is  reported  as  "  very  satisfactory."  A  se- 
cond course  of  this  branch  of  study  is  recommended. 

The  Reports  of  the  Professors  of  Botany  and  Midwifery  ate 
also  satisfactory.  The  Professor  of  Surgery  complains  of  in- 
attention among  his  students,  which  he  attributes  partly  to  thei< 
youth.  The  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  reports  that  tb* 
conduct  of  his  students  was  very  unsatisfactory,  particaltfliy 
when  on  Hospital  duty.  They  had  an  ample  field  for  acquiring 
professional  information  as  the  following  statement  willsbew:*^ 
Number  of  European  and  Eurasian  Civil  patients  treated 
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ia   the  Surgical  Wards  of  the  Geueral  Hospital,  from 

lat  April  1858  to  31st  March  1859        432 

Number  of  Military  treated  in  the  same  Wards  during 
that  period^  viz.  Europeans         213 

Natives      •••         •••         •••         •••         ••'        •••        •••     "^' 

TJumler  of  Eurasian  and  Natives  treated  in  the  Wards  of 
the  Givil  Dispensary  in  same  period. 

In  addition  to  this  large  field  of  practical  study,  the  Stu- 
deuts  had  daily  opportunities  of  observing  and  treating  the 
diseases  of  a  considerable  number  of  out-patients  of  the  General 
Hospital  Dispensary.  The  Professor  of  Medicine  gives  a  very 
^ufavourable  report  of  his  Native  Medical  Pupils.  The  students 
^'  Medical  Jurisprudence  conducted  themslves  well. 

The  following  Abstract  shews  the  Expense  of  the  Medical 
CoDege  for  the  year  1858-59. 


I 


Salaries  of  Professors  and  Secretary 

Do.     of  Assistants       

Do.     of  Establishment  and  Servants 
intingent  expenses        

I A  Tiijual  supplies,  &c.         

I^akries  of  Stipendiary  Students 
Do.     of  Military  Students 

Total  Company's  Rupees, 


t  »• 


13,700 

0 

0 

3,836  10 

8 

2,214 

0 

0 

90311 

7 

599 

15 

6 

1,187 

9 

11 

20,244 

10 

9 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  t  • 

42,686 

10 

5 

The  remainder  of  the  report  consists  of  various  statements 
connected  with  Examinations,  Prizes,  &c. 

-(Vtmary  Medical  School — The  General  results  of  the  Exami- 
nation were  decidedly  satisfactory.  Some  changes  are  proposed 
'*^the  Curriculum  and  general  arrangements  of  the  School. 
■^o  establishment  should  be  transferred  to  same  locality  near 
J*®  Medical  College,  and  should  be  placed  under  the  charge  of 
H^^  Principal  of  the  College.  The  Government  Resolution 
^*ted  26th  January  1860,  postpones  the  sanction  of  these  re- 
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JUDICIAL   AND  EEVENUE   STATISTICS  OF  THE 
THREE  PRESIDENCIES. 

Parliamentary  Papers. 

Theec  statistics  are  given  by  Mr.  H.  Rlcketta,  in  hia  Report 
OD  Civil  Salaries  and  Bstablishmenta  throughoot  India  (1855). 
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VACCINATION  IN  THE  MADRAS  PRESIDENCY. 

1858. 

Madras  Records ^  No,  LXV. 

On  the  28th  October  1859  the  Director  General  of  the  Medi- 
cal Department  forwards  to  Government  a  report  on  vaccina- 
tion in  the  Madras  Presidency  during  the  year  1858.  There 
was  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  vaccinations.  In  1857 
tliere  were  385,000,  in  1858  there  were  only  379,732,  being  a 
decrease  of  5,468.  Since  1855  the  numbers  have  shown  a 
^adual  decrease.  Several  reasons  are  assigned  for  this.  The 
Vaccinators  were  men  of  no  education,  and  not  fit  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  important  duties  for  which  they  were  employed ;  there 
w^as  a  want  of  general  supervision ;  the  prejudices  of  the  natives 
were  frequently  opposed  to  the  operation.  In  Tanjore  the 
falling  off  was  very  marked,  being  from  55,922  in  1854  to  16,531 
in  1858.  With  reference  to  this  the  Government  order  says 
**  that,  in  this  district  at  all  events,  the  Vaccinators  have  either 
greatly  relaxed  their  exertions,  or  if  the  present  statements  be 
fiiithful,  have  during  the  four  preceding  years  submitted  re- 
turns grossly  fictitious."  The  decrease  was  in  twenty-two 
of  the  districts  ;  the  increase  was  in  twelve.  The  greatest  de- 
crease was  in  Tanjore,  16,689;  Cuddapah,  3,252;  Salem,  2,642  ; 
and  Trichinopoly,  2,538.  The  greatest  increase  was  in  Mysore, 
18,106;  and  Vizagapatam,  2,242.  A  competent  Vaccinator 
«  ought  to  vaccinate  2,100  annually.  The  number  was  below 
this  in  every  district  except  Madura,  where  it  was  2,233.  The 
average  number  was  only  1,104.  In  fifteen  districts  the  num- 
ber exceeded  the  average ;  in  nineteen  it  was  below.    Th&  Bvt^^- 
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tor  General  suggested  on  a  previous  occasion  the  appointment 
of  warrant  officers  to  act  as  circuit  Vaccinators.  The  extra  ex- 
pense would  bo  Rs.  24,840  per  annum;  nnd  he  now  suggests 
tbe  rc^newal  of  tl.?  syste:n  of  circuit  Superintendents.  Govern- 
ment was  not  prepared  to  sanction  the  additional  outlay. 

The  people  of  India  are  not  favourably  inclined  towards  vac- 
cination.     Caste  prejudices,  ignorance  of  the  benefits  which  the 
operation  secures,  and  inability  on  the  part  of  the  operators, 
are  the  chief  obstacles  to  be  surmounted.  Government,  however, 
are  not  prepared  to  sanction  the  enforcement  of  vaccination  by 
regulation  or  by  legal  enactment.  It  was  proved  from  an  ex- 
amination of  prisoners  in  some  of  the  Jails,  that  from   70  to 
80  per  cent,  of  the  number  incarcerated  bore   distinct  marks 
of  small  pex,   while  only  8  per  cent,   bore  marks  of  vaccina- 
tion.     In  the  town  of  Madras  the  average  rate  of  death  from 
small  pox  is   one  per   thousand  on   the  assumed   population, 
700,000.     In  the  whole  Presidency  the  annual  number  of  deaths 
may  be  estimated  at  20,000,  estimating   the  population  at  20 
millions.  A  treatise  on  vaccination  and  small  pox  by  Dr.  Maclean, 
and  translated  by  Dr.  Shortt,  into  Tamil,  Telugu  and  Hindus- 
tani,  was  circulated  throughout  the  various  districts,  but  this 
and  similar  measures  have  not  as  yet  been  attended  with  much 
success.      The   year  showed  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of 
operations  performed  by  Medical  Subordinates. 

The  total  expenditure  for  1858  was  Rs.  29,633-5-7,  being  a  de* 
crease  of  Ks.  6,383-13-3  on  1857.  The  lowest  cost  per  100 
vaccinations  was  5-12-8  in  Madura;  the  highest  28-11-2  in 
Ganjam.  The  number  of  children  under  one  year  of  age  vac- 
cinated showed  an  increase,  but  did  not  exceed  8  per  cent,  on 
the  births. 

At  Bellary  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  vacci- 
nations, but  throughout  the  district  generally  the  results  were  not 
encouraging.  At  Calicut  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  vaccina- 
tions was  accounted  for  by  the  absence  of  the  circuit  Superinten- 
dent. In  Chicacole  there  was  an  increase  of  1,983,  and  the  num- 
ber would  have  been  larger  had  the  village  officials  afforded  any 
assistance.  At  Chingleput  there  was  a  decrease  of  150,  partly 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  diseases  and  partly  to  in- 
disposition among  the  Vaccinators.  Dr.  Shortt  says  that  in  go- 
ing over  his  district  he  found  a  large  proportion  of  the  opera- 
tions reported  as  successful,  to  have  been  failures.  He  found 
the  objections  to  vaccination  greater  in  some  villages  than  in 
others.  Only  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  population  in  seveu  out  of 
his  ten  taluks- were  protected  by  vaccination.  During  1858 
small  pox  was  very  prevalent  in  Chingleput.     The  excuses  for 
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rejecting  vaccination  were  very  silly  and  trifling.  The  objects 
of  Dr.  Shortt's  tour  were,  to  ascertain  the  genuineness  of  the 
lymph  ;  to  test  the  correctness  of  the  returns ;  and  to  impress 
on  the  natives  of  the  villages  the  benefits  of  vaccination. 
In  Cuddalore  the  lymph  in  use  was  good,  and  a  constant 
supply  was  kept  up  in  the  dispensary  for  persons  applying  for  it. 
TUere  was  an  increase  here,  which  is  partly  attributed  to  the 
dearness  of  articles  of  domestic  consumption,  "  numbers  bring- 
ing in  children  to  be  vaccinated,  doing  so,  perhaps,  more  for  the 
sake  of  the  rice  than  from  any  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  of  the  prophylactic/*  The  proportion  of  successful 
cases  to  unsuccessful  was  29|  to  1.  Of  the  province  of  Honore 
it  is  reported  that  the  climate  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  vacci- 
nation^ and  for  the  preservation  of  the  lymph.  Innoculation 
was  practised  here  in  conformity  with  the  directions  contained 
in  the  Shastras,  and  even  the  distinction  of  innoculating  the 
males  on  the  right  side  and  females  on  the  left,  was  strictly 
attended  to. 

Mr.  Clarke,  the  Collector  of  Madura,  says  that  the  natives  of 

that    province  believe  vaccination  to  be  a  seal  of  the  Christian 

religion^  and  they  therefore  oppose  it.     Others  oppose  it  on  the 

•  ground   of  fatalism ;   and  some  lose  all  faith  in  its  efficacy  from 

having  seen   one  or  two   failures.     The  reports  from  the  other 

stations   contain   details   of  the  working   of  the   system,    but 

do   not   present  any  new  information.     The  following  statement 

exhibits  the  number  of  persons  vaccinated  from  1844  to  1858. 

It    will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  gradual  increase  up  to  1855,  and 

from  that  year  there  is  a  falling  off. 
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CIVIL  JUSTICE  IN  THE  MADRAS  PRESIDENCY. 

1859. 

The  Report  for  this  year  consists  merely  of  tabular,  state- 
ments, unaccompanied  by  any  remarks.  The  most  important 
particulars  are  the  following  : — 


Suits  instituted  in  1859 
Ditto        in  1858 


1,56,815 
1,34,575 


Nearly  86  per  cent,  of  these  are  on  account  of  debts,  wages,  &c. 
12  per  cent,  connected  with  land,  and  2  per  cent,  with  caste,  re- 
ligion, indigo,  sugar,  silk,  &c. 

Original  suits  in  favour  of  plaintiff  47,437 

Ditto  in  favour  of  defendant  6,711 

Average  Duration  of  Suits. 


1855. 

1858. 

1859. 

Trs.Ms.  Ds.Yr.  Ms.  Ds. 

Yr.  Ms.  Ds. 

Sadder  Adawlut    

...     3     15 

...     3     26 

...     3     10 

j  Civil  Judges           

1     11     15 

1       3     27 

1       8     12 

Subordinate  Judges 

2       13 

13       8 

1       I       2 

Assistant  Judges 

2       2       3 

1     11       7 

•••     •*.     ... 

Principal  Sudder  Ameens 

2     ...     27 

...     11       1 

9     19 

Sadder  Ameens      

...       7     24 

...       7     29 

...     10       2 

District  Moonsiffs 

...       7       8 

...       7     11 

..       7     14 

The  total  value  of  suits  depending  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
Ks.  2,31,92,613. 

The  report  contains  statements  of  the  work  of  the  various 
judicial  authorities,  comparing  the  results  with  those  of  the  four 
previous  years,  which  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 


1858. 


1859. 


Before  Punchayets  ... 

... 

...                                t/l/ 

124 

Village  Moonsiffs 

•  .  a 

...                   ^OyDOi 

32,174 

District  Moonsiffs     ... 

•  •  . 

...  1,62,783 

1,84,856 

Sudder  Ameens 

•  •  • 

4,145 

4,797 

Principal  Sudder  Ameens. 

Original 

... 

1,013 

767 

Appeal 

•  •  . 

...          o,7oo 

3,779 

Assistant  Judges. 

Original 

... 

...                                ... 

... 

Appeal 

•  •• 

280 

•  *  • 

■ 

/ 
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• 

1858. 

18o9. 

Subordinate  Judges 

?. 

i 

1 

Original 

■  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

919 

1,471 

Appeal 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

2,006 

1,841 

Civil  Judges. 

Original 

•  •  • 

•  ■  ■ 

•  •  ■ 

3,519 

2,815 

Appeal 

•  •  • 

■  •  • 

•  ■  • 

10,627 

10,536 

Sudder  Adawlut. 

Regular 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

50 

47 

Special 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

216 

257 

1 

BOTANICAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  GARDENS 

AT  OOTACAMUND. 

1858-59. 

Mr,  W.  G.  Mclvor,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Govern- 
ment Gardens,  Ootacamund,  submits  his  report  for  1858-59  on 
the  25th  October  1859.  The  Government  order  thereon  re- 
quests that  such  reports  be  not  so  long  delayed,  as  their  value 
is  thereby  diminished. 

A  large  number  of  valuable  plants  were  added  to  the  garden 
during  the  year.  Of  fruit  trees  124  varieties  were  forwarded  to 
Madras^  but  only  1 9  sorts  reached  Ootacamund  Ie  good  condi- 
tion. The  Chinese  yam  was  tried^  and  with  great  success, 
but  as  the  potatoe  thrives  so  well  the  yam  is  not  likely  to  be 
very  generally  cultivated.  The  Kalahatti  Nursery  contains  a  stock 
of  young  fruit  trees.  The  Conservator  of  Forests  recommended  its 
being  sold,  but  Mr.  Mclvor  thinks  this  would  be  a  great  loss  to  the 
institution.  The  Ootacamund  Nursery  had  undergone  various  im- 
provements. A  new  method  of  transplanting  trees  was  introduc- 
ed. The  young  plants  after  being  removed  from  the  seedling  pots, 
are  placed  singly  in  3  inch  pots,  for  a  month ;  they  are  then  taken 
out  and  wrapped  up  in  moss,  upon  which  a  little  earth  is  sprinkl- 
ed. In  this  way  350  can  be  removed  in  a  cart,  where  only  30 
could  be  rempved  when  grown  in  baskets  as  was  formerly  done. 
This  method  also  saves  the  purchase  of  additional  nursery  land. 
During  the  spring  4,000  young  trees  prepared  on  this  principle 
were  supplied  for  public  planting.  The  amount  realised  for 
trees,  shrubs,  seeds,  &c.  distributed  in  16  months  was  Bs. 
2,436-1-10.  The  number  of  timber  and  ornamental  trees  intro- 
duced exceeded  that  of  any  preceding  season.      Considerable 
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ijifficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  labour,  owing  to  a  rise  of 
25  per  cent,  in  the  wages  of  workmen  at  Jackatalla.  The  Super- 
iutendent  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  raise  his  wages  from  4^  to 
5  Ks.  per  mensem,  which  was  still  1  Be.  below  Jackatalla. 
Among  the  medical  plants  proposed  to  be  intodticed  were  the 
Cinchona,  Henbane,  Peppermint.  Taraxacum  and  Digitalis 
grow  freely.  To  grow  and  prepare  such  plants  for  the  medical 
department  on  a  large  scale  would  require  a  separate  establish- 
ment. The  Government  allowance  for  the  gardens  was  £iO 
per  mensem.  There  was  a  special  grant  of  Rs.  1,000  for  laying 
out  a  certain  portion  of  the  grounds.  The  total  cost  of  the 
gardens,  exclusive  of  the  Superintendent's  salary,  was  about  Rs. 
-5,000,  wlych  was  fully  covered  by  the  receipts.  A  slight  dis- 
crepancy is  however  pointed  out  in  the  Government  order, 
amounting  to  Es.  329. 


ABKARRY  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  LOWER 

PROVINCES. 

1858-59. 

On  the  6th  January  1860,  the  Junior  Secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Revenue  gave  in  the  report  on  the  financial  results  of  the 
Abkarry  administration  of  the  Lower  Provinces  for  the  oflScial 
year  1858-59. 

Patna  Division. — The  demand  in  this  division,  including  a 
biikya  balance  of  Rs.  71,608,  amounted  toRs.  9|P2,172,  of  which 
Rs.  8,70,384  were  collected,  leaving  a  balance/of  Rs.  1,11,788. 
The  remissions  amounted  to  Rs.  36,310,  and  of  the  remainder 
of  the  balance  Rs.  62,115  were  realized  during  the  1st  and  2nd 
quarters  of  the  current  year.  The  net  revenue  was  only  Rs. 
«72  less  than  that  of  1857-58. 

Bhaugulpore  Division.~The  net  amount  realized  was  Rs. 
3,01,823.     In  Purneah  a  net  increase  of  Rs.  3,647  was  shown. 

Rajshahye  Division^ — The  demand  amounted  to  Rs.  1,47,109, 
of  which  nearly  the  whole  was  collected.  The  net  revenue  was 
l^s.  1,96,649  which  was  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of 
B-s.  11,186*.  The  revenue  of  this  division  has  been  steadily 
increasing  since  1852.  The  revenue  of  1858-59  exceeds  that 
of  1851-52  by  Rs.  82,619. 

Dacca  Division. -;-The  revenue  was  Rs.  3,00,923  showing  an 
increase  of  Rs.  64,457,  of  which  the  sum  of  Rs.  37,063  belongs 
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to  Mymensingh.  The  increase  was  chiefly  on  account  of  spirits 
and  drugs,  exclusive  of  opium.  The  whole  demand  of  Bs. 
2,64,526  was  realized  with  the  exception  of  Rs.  73. 

Chittagong  Division. — The  gross  collections  amounted  to  Bs. 
95,686,  and  the  net  revenue  to  Rs.  67,760,  being  an  increase  of 
Rs.  12,563,  chiefly  derived  from  spirits  and  drugs  exclusive  of 
opium. 

Nuddea  Division, — The  gross  collections  amounted  to  Rs. 
11,46,758,  and  the  net  revenue  to  Rs.  9,87,107,  being  an  in- 
crease of  Rs.  59,735  on  the  previous  year.  This  increase  was 
principally  derived  from  spirits  and  drugs,  exclusive  of  opium. 

Burdwan  Division. — The  returns  show  an  increase  in  every 
district  except  Baucoorah,  where  there  is  a  decrease  pf  Kb.  457. 
The  net  increase  of  revenue  was  Rs.  19,321,  arising  chiefly 
from  increased  sales  of  opium  in  the  districts  of  Hooghly,  Bur- 
dwan and  Midnapore. 

Cuttack  Division. — The  gross  collections  amounted  to  Bi. 
1,37,181,  and  the  net  revenue  to  Rs.  97,397,  being  Rs.  3,730 
more  than  that  of  1857-58.  Of  this  increase  Rs.  3^250  belonjjjt 
to  Cuttack. 

Chota  Nagpore, — The  returns  show  an  increase  of  Rs.  11,872 
of  which  Rs.  5,699  belongs  to  Hazareebagh.  The  gross  collee- 
tions  amount  to  Rs.  1,40,835,  and  the  net  revenue  to  Bs. 
1,25,356. 

Assam, — There  was  a  net  falling  off  of  Rs.  4,651  owing  to 
decreased  sales  of  opium.  The  revenue  derived  from  spirits 
was  small.    The  opium  sale  proceeds  amounted  to  Rs.  1^41,750. 

Darjeeling, — The  Abkarry  revenue  of  this  territory  amounted 
to  Es.  3,584,  and  the  whole  was  realized  within  the  year. 

Arracan, — The  net  revenue  was  Rs,  1,05,793,  showing  an 
increase  of  Ks.  14,943  over  the  previous  year,  of  which  Bi^ 
10,158  belongs  to  Akyab.  The  whole  of  the  demand  was  realiied 
within  the  year. 

The  general  result  of  the  yearns  administration  shows  a  net 
revenue  of  Rs.  34,20,114,  being  a  net  increase  of  Rs.  1,97,115 
on  the  previous  year.  Of  the  balance  of  Rs.  80,877,  outstanding 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  Rs.  62,617  were  collected  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  current  year  and  Rs.  2,020  remitted.  The 
statement  of  persons  arrested,  convicted,  and  imprisoned,  under 
the  excise  laws,  is  imperfect.  About  770  persons  were  arrested  in 
37  districts,  and  of  these  380  were  convicted. 
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AGRICULTURAL  EXHIBITIONS  IN  THE 
MADRAS  PROVINCES. 

1859. 

Madras  Records^  No,  LXIV, 

On  the  7th  of  October  1859  the  Board  of  Revenue  laid  bc-^ 
fore  Government  the  reports  on  Agricultural  exhibitions  that 
had  taken  place  during  the  year  Exhibitions  were  held  in  the 
districts  of  Ganjam,  Rajahmundry,  Masulipatam,  Guntoor,  Bel- 
lamy, Cuddapah,  Chingleput,  South  Arcot,  Tanjorc,  Trichino- 
poly,  Madura,  Tinnevelly,  Salem,  Canara,  and  Malabar.  The 
o^eneral  results  were  unsatisfactory,  except  in  Bellary,  Cuddapah, 
South  Arcot  and  Canara.  The  experiments  were  not  to  be  re- 
peated until  some  time  had  elapsed  and  there  was  a  prospect  of 
success.  The  sum  placed  by  Government  at  the  disposal  of 
eacli  local  committee  was  Rs.  5,000.  The  amounts  expended 
varied  from  Rs.  1500  to  Rs.  3,6.00.  The  total  expenditure  in 
the  fifteen  districts  was  only  Rs.  35,486-10-9.  Various  reasons 
are  stated  to  account  for  the  comparative  failure  of  these  ex- 
hibitions. The  natives  had  evidently  misunderstood  their  object. 
Some  of  them  had  to  bring  their  articles  from  a  distance,  others 
could  not  afford  to  be  exhibitors  and  run  the  risk  of  getting  no 
prize.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  causes  of  failure,  it  was  evident 
that  the  principle  of  these  undertakings  must  bo  better  under- 
stood^  and  a  spirit  of  generous  rivalry  be  fostered  among  the 
natives,  before  much  success  could  be  looked  for.  But  even  the 
results  that  have  been  attained  afford  some  ground  for  cncour- 
agenaent. 

The  Ganjam  exhibition  was  held  at  Berhampore  on  the  25th 
and  26th  February.  About  2,000  persons  visited  it  each  day. 
There  were  1,087  exhibitors,  103  of  whom  obtained  prizes,  to 
the  aggregate  amount  of  Rupees  2,386.  Of  the  103  who  ob- 
tained prizes,  53  were  ryots,  31  comities ;  63  were  inhabitants 
of  Berhampore  and  40  of  other  parts  of  the  district.  Though 
the  articles  contributed  were  numerous  their  quality  was  not 
above  mediocrity.  In  this  as  in  many  other  places  it  was  not 
always  easy  to  ascertain  whether  the  commodities  were  bona 
fide  productions  of  the  district.  The  principal  articles  exhibit- 
ed were  ginger,  fish  oil,  wheat,  arrowroot,  jaggery,  sugar-cane, 
sugar,  fibre,  gunny  bags  and  dungary  cloth.  The  show  of  cat- 
tle was  inferior.  A  newly  discovered  aromatic  jungle  sGe.d  -^^^ 
exhibited  hjr  a  native.     It  is   similar  to  t\ie  ^ee\:^  ^^^^\w\.V 
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qiuilitios,  though   not  in  appearance,  and  could  be  obtained  at  a  '  , 
very  much  smaller  cost.  J 

The  exhibition  at  Rajahmundry  was  held  on  the  23rd  and  24th     > 
of  February.    It  was  well  attended  ;  but  though  some  improve- 
ment was  manifested  in  the  articles,  the  number  of  exhibitors 
was  small.     Some  good  samples  of  white  cotton  were  exhibited, 
and  also  of  various  kinds  of  fibre  including  hemp  ;  indigo,  and 
other  dyes  were  poorly  represented.     The  oils  were  of  good 
quality.     For  paddy   there  were  sixty- three  competitors,  and 
many  specimens  of  fine  quality  were  exhibited.  Wheat  was  a  new 
production  in  the  district ;  six  competitors  exhibited  very  fair 
samples.     Pulses  and  oil  seeds  made  a  satisfactory  appearaace, 
but  the  tobacco  and  sugar-cane  were  poor.    No  metals  were  con- 
tributed.    There  were  some  good  models  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, of  which  the  chief  were,  a  machine  for  husking  paddy,  a 
new  kind  of  sugar  mill,  a   miniature  lathe,  a  sowing  machirie> 
and  a  vertical  steam  engine.     The  cattle  of  this  district  are  in- 
ferior but  those  exhibited  show  great  improvement.    No  naale 
bufl'aloes  were  shown  and  the  female  buffaloes  were  inferior. 

Masulipatam. — The  exhibition  for  this   district   was  held  at 
EUore,  on  the  15th,  16th,  17th  and  18th  of  February,  and  was 
attended  by  some  hundreds  of  people.  The  show  of  live  stock  was 
very  poor.     No  samples  of  sugar-cane  were  exhibited.    There 
were  some  good  specimens  of  both  cultivated  and  jungle  chaj- 
root.     A  fair  specimen  of  cotton  produced  from  imported  seed 
was  exhibited,  but  in  this  and  the  other  cases  the  quantity  was 
below  the  limit.     Kewards  were  given  for  some  good  specimeiis 
of  indigo.     There  were  some  curious  kinds  of  oil,  such  as  cro- 
codile oil,  tiger  oil,  &c.  the  latter  of  which  was  said  to  be  useful 
ibr  medicinal  purposes.     The  fibres  were  not  good.     There  w»» 
no  improvement  in  agricultural  implements.     A  wind  mill  for 
beating  and  grinding  rice  was  much  praised,  though  it  was  not 
free  from  defects.  There  were  some  fine  EUore  rugs  and  carpets. 
Of  gunny  bags,  tent  cloth  and  cotton  carpets  there  were  no»e- 
Prizes  were    offered    for  the  best    cargo-boat,    and  the   be^* 
canal-boat ;  for  the  latter  there  was  no    competitor ;  the   i^*' 
duccments  were  not  sufficient,  and  the  committee  suggest  tb^t 
at  any  future  exhibitions  higher  rewards  may  be  offered.    These 
and  similar  suggestions  will  be  considered  by  Government  when 
arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  next  exhibition. 

The  Guntoor  exhibition  was  held  at  Mungalagherry  on  t*b® 

25th  April,  and  the   attendance   of  native  visitors  waslarg®- 

Some  specimens  of  prize  produce  were  transmitted  to  Mad*^** 

for  the   exhibition  there.     Upon  the  whole  no  improvement   ^^ 

former  exhibitions   was  mamfe^led.  m  this  one,  and  the  co^'^V], 

mittce  arc  of  opinion  UiaV  l\ic  e^\>^x*\m^\iX^wi\ftLT^'5i\,\»<S^«s»'^  ' 
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ed  again.  Some  of  the  bulls  and  other  cattle  were  very  good. 
No  she-buflFaloes  deserving  of  reward  were  exhibited.  No  raw 
cotton  grown  from  imported  seed  was  exhibited ;  but  the  raw 
country  cotton  was  better  than  at  last  exhibition.  The  ordi- 
nary grains  of  the  district  were  not  well  represented,  but  the 
wheat  was  good.  There  was  no  sugar-cane.  The  indigo  was 
inferior,  and  so  were  the  oils^  and  fibre.  The  non-agricultural 
class  of  articles  were  better  than  before.  Two  ws^ter-machines 
for  raising  water  from  a  low  to  a  high  level,  a  model  printing 
press,  a  lithographic  stone,  and  a  double  barrelled  percussion 
gun  were  among  the  articles  exhibited.  There  was  a  great  want 
of  competition  throughout  the  whole  exhibition,  and  the  Ryots, 
for  whose  benefit  it  was  mainly  intended,  did  not  appreciate  the 
intentions  of  the  Government  towards  them. 

The  Bellary  exhibition  was  held  at  that  place  from  the  3rd 
to  the  7th  of  March  and  was  more  successful  than  many  of  the 
others.  The  paddy  and  rice  were  very  fine.  A  species  of  the 
coiraloo  (a  very  fine  millet,)  which  is  not  generally  grown  in 
this  district,  was  exhibited,  and  a  prize  was  awarded  for  it ;  it 
promises  to  be  more  extensively  cultivated.  Only  one  sample 
of  coflfee  was  shown.  The  fibres^  exhibited  were  better  than 
those  of  last  year.  Thirty  turkeys  were  exhibited  which  were 
hatched  and  reared  in  the  district ;  this  can  only  be  done  with 
great  care.  Several  very  good  samples  of  indigo  were  contri- 
buted. No  native  medicines  worthy  of  notice  were  produced. 
A  few  cotton  plants  raised  by  the  special  orders  of  the  Collector 
were  brought  for  exhibition.  The  best  grown  plant  was  3  feet 
4  inches  high,  containing  not  less  than  34  branches  and  237 
pods.  To  encourage  the  growth  of  cotton  by  artificial  irrigation 
on  black  lands  a  small  reward  was  given  for  these  samples. 

The  exhibition  at  Cuddapah  was  held  on  the  12th,  13th,  and 
14th  January,  and  the  result  was  somewhat  satisfactory.  There 
were  a  few  specimens  of  live  stock,  including  bulls,  bullocks, 
rams,  he-goats,  &c.,  samples  both  of  foreign  and  indigenous  raw 
cotton  were  exhibited.  The  cereals  were  good,  particularly  the 
wheat  which  was  very  fine.  There  was  no  good  sugar  or  sugar- 
cane brought  forward,  and  the  sugar  candy  and  coffee  were  too 
small  in  quantity.  The  oil  seeds  were  good  with  the  exception 
of  coriander  seed.  Fibres  were  contributed  in  too  small  a  quan- 
tity, but  the^  samples  were  fair.  The  cordage  was  very  good. 
No  prize  could  be  awarded  for  dye  stuffs,  or  indigo,  but  the  show 
of  drugs  was  very  creditable. 

The  Chingleput  exhibition  was  held  on  the  2nd  February 
and  was  attended  by  crowds  of  people.  Had  it  been  held  a  little 
later  in  the  season  the  show  of  produce  would  have  been  more 
•a'Uisfactory.    The  system  is  thought  to  be  faulty.    The  committee 
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think  that  if  the  prizes  were  distributed  according  to  the  quantity  . 
and  quality  of  produce  per  acre,  the  Kyots  would  be  opiore  incited 
to  industry.  One  of  the  articles  mentioned  is,  Egyptian  cotton 
raised  by  Captain  Templer ;  this  article  is  new  in  the  district,  and 
its  cultivation  should  be  encouraged.  The  live  stock  was  not 
worthy  of  special  mention.  A  quantity  of  gums,  resins,  roots, 
and  medicines  had  been  collected  and  forwarded  to  the  Madras 
exhibition  where  their  value  and  uses  would  be  better  ascertain- 
ed. The  total  number  of  articles  exhibited  amounted  to  1450^ 
and  upon  the  whole  th^  result  was  considered  successful. 

The  South  Arcot  exhibition  was  held  at  Cuddalore  on  the 
17th,  18th,  and  19th  6f  February,  and  during  that  time  it  was 
visited  by  18,235  persons.  The  inhabitants  of  Pondicherry  were 
allowed  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  those  of  the  district. 
Few  attended  personally,  but  the  articles 'they  sent  were  numer- 
ous. Out  of  their  63  articles  19  took  prizes  amounting  to  Bs. 
349.  Two  samples  of  Egyptian  cotton  were  exhibited,  one 
grown  in  the  ftench  territory.  In  indigo  there  was  much  com- 
petition, and  the  quality  was  much  better  than  is  usually  pro- 
duced in  this  district.  No  Mauritius  sugar-cane  was  brought 
forward.  Small  quantities  of  coffee,  turmeric  and  tobacco, 
deserve  no  special  notice.  The  fibres  were  good  but  not  in 
sufficient  quantity.  The  live  stock,  implements,  and  machinery 
were  a  failure.  Rope,  gunnies  and  twine  are  scarce  in  the 
district,  and  the  committee  recommend  that  prizes  should  be 
offered  for  them  on  any  future  occasion. 

The  Tanjore  exhibition  was  held  at  Combaconum  on  the  10th 
and  11th  March,  and  was  numerously  attended.  The  number 
of  exhibitors  and  of  articles  exhibited  was  smaller  than  in 
former  years.  The  live  stock  was  poor.  Only  one  sample  of  wheat 
was  shewn.  There  was  but  little  competition  in  indigo  ;  there 
was  more  in  fibres  and  oils.  The  articles  classed  as  **  non-agri- 
cultural and  manufactured  products"  were  not  good.  No  medi- 
cines or  drugs  were  exhibited.  The  causes  of  the  want  of  suc- 
cess in  this  exhibition  were,  the  unfavourable  season,  and  the 
shortness  of  the  notice  given. 

The  Trichinopoly  exhibition  was  held  there  on  the  25th  and 
26th  February.  Some  little  improvement  on  the  former  exhibi- 
tion was  shown  but  the  general  result"  was  not  very  encouraging. 
The  grains  and  vegetables  were  fair,  as  also  the  saltpetre.  The 
sugar,  indigo  and  cotton  were  very  ordinary.  The  oils  were 
very  fine,  but  there  was  no  competition.  The  show  of  fibres 
was  extensive  but  not  in  any  way  remarkable. 

The  Madura  exhibition  was  held  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  Janii- 
ry.     The  total  number  of  exhibitors  was  803,  and  of  prizes  132, 

lountiug  in  value  to   Rs.  2,635.     The  success  attained  wa?^ 
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less  than  on  former  occasions.  There  was  little  competition,  and 
both  the  number  and  the  quality  of  specimens  were  inferior. 
There  were  10  samples  of  indigenous  cotton,  and  only  one  exo- 
tic. The  cattle  were  inferior.  The  shew  of  fibres  was  the  best 
feature  in  the  exhibition.  The  specimens  of  tobacco  and  che- 
roots  were  not  good.  Only  a  few  specimens  of  dyes  were  shewn. 
Three  samples  of  indigo  were  commended.  The  oils  were  good. 
Prizes  were  given  for  some  good  essences,  drugs,  gums  and  wax. 
The  grain  on  the  whole  was  of  rather  an  inferior  description, 
on  account  of  the  unfavourable  season.  The  shew  of  imple- 
ments was  meagre,  and  many  of  the  articles  were  mere  rub- 
bish. The  fruits,  vegetables  and  spices  were  of  an  ordinary 
character.  The  hides  and  wool  were  thought  worthy  of  commen- 
dation. The  poultry  was  good.  The  pottery  and  glass  were  very 
inferior.  The  collection  of  fabrics  was  said  to  be  disgraceful, 
and  that  of  sundries  mot  much  better,  with  the  single  exception 
of  a  delicately  wrought  bracelet. 

The  Tinnevelly  exhibition  was  held  on  th«  20th  April  and 
though  attended  by  a  large  number  of  Europeans  and  natives, 
the  result  was  disappointing.  The  number  of  exhibitors  was 
only  209.  No  collection  of  native  medicines  was  brought  for- 
ward. There  were  some  valuable  articles  of  produce  exhibited, 
and  samples  of  coffee,  nutmegs,  cloves,  senna,  £^nd  sarsaparilla 
were  considered  worthy  of  being  sent  to  the  Madras  exhibition. 

The  Salem  exhibition  was  held  on  the  9th  February.  The  total 
number  of  prizes  awarded  was  155  of  which  natives  gained  84, 
value  Bs.  1,137,  and  Europeans  and  others  gained  71,  value  Rs. 
1,447.  The  Ryots  took  little  interest  in  the  exhibition.  Most 
of  the  prizes  were  taken  by  the  inhabitants  of  Salem  and  its 
vicinity,  a  few  were  gained  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Southern 
Talooks.  There  was  only  one  representative  of  the  northern 
parts  of  the  district.  The  only  noteworthy  articles  were  coffee, 
cotton,  fibres,  oils,  and  some  dyed  silk.  The  chief  causes  of 
failure  were  the  superstitious  notions  of  the  Ryots,  and  the  fear 
of  cholera,  for  which  Salem  is  notorious. 

The  Canara  exhibition  was  held  at  Sircy,  on  the  24th  Febru-  ' 
ary  and  lasted  five  days.  Though  not  quite  so  successful  as 
the  previous  exhibition  it  was  much  superior  to  most  of  the  others 
held  this  year.  The  time  for  holding  the  exhibition  unfortunate- 
ly clashed  with  the  great  religious  festivals  at  Woolvi  and  Go- 
kuru.  This  circumstance,  together  with  the  political  crisis  through 
which  Canara  had  passed,  and  the  superstitious  prejudices  of 
the  natives,  was  sufficient  to  account  lor  the  want  of  progress 
shown.  There  was  considerable  competition  in  paddy  and  rice ; 
also  in  betel  nut.  The  white  and  black  pepper  were  of  good 
quality.    Ginger  was  only  exhibited  in  small  quantities,  but  a*^ 
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it  is  an  important  article  the  cultivation  should  be  encouraged. 
The  cultivation  of  coffee  is  extending,  particularly  in  the  high- 
land division  of  North  Canara.     There  were  19  exhibitors  of 
whom  three  received  prizes.     The  manufacture  of  sugar  is  still 
in  its  infancy  in  this  district.     One  prize  was  awarded  for  the 
encouragement  of  exhibitors.     Mauritius  and  country  sugar-cane 
were  well  represented.     The  former  kind  is  preferred  on  account 
of  its   being  less  easily  injured  by  wild  animals.     Some  good 
specimens   of  fibres   were   shown.      Oils   did  not   present  any 
remarkable  feature.      The  show  of  live  stock  was  poor,  and  the 
same    remark  applies   to   agricultural   implements,    skins  and 
horns. 

The  Malabar  exhibition  was  held  at  Calicut  on  the  26th  axxi 
27th  February  and  was  not  so  satisfactory  as  was  wished.    Tlae 
show  of  live  stock  was  inferior.     That  of  rice  was  pretty  good. 
Dry  grains  though  not  so  good  as  the  former,  were  fair.     X71ie 
coffee  was  of  excellent  quality  though  the  quantity  exhibited  ^K^a.^ 
small.    The  collection  of  fibres,  cotton,  &c.  was  very  satisfacto  :^y* 
The  medicines  formed  the  best  class  of  articles  in  tho  exhL  "toV 
tion.     The  gums,  resins,  dyes,  oils,  minerals  and  woods  w  ^Bie 
comparatively  inferior.      The  show  of  textile  fabric  wa&  sa" 
factory,  and  the  jewellery  was  considered  good. 

In  the  following  districts  no  exhibitions  were  held  this  ye 
— Vizagapatam,  Nellore,    Kurnool,   North  Arcot  and  Coim 
tore.     The   experiment  has  now  had  a  fair  trial  and,  has,  t.- 
considerable  extent  failed  to  produce  any  results  worth  the  cc 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  expenditure  incurred  for 
various  district  exhibitions,  the  greater  portion  being  of  cou 
for  prizes  : — 

Ganjam  ...  ...  ...  Rs.     2,729     0    0 

Kajahmundry  ...  •••     >,       2,516     9    8 

'  Masulipatam  ...  ...  ...     ,i       2,229     9    2 

Guntoor  ...  ...  ...     ,,       2,639     2  11 

Bellary  ...  ...  ...     „       1,682     3     5 

Cuddapah        ...  ...  ...     „       1,819  14     9 

Chingleput      ...  ...  ...     „       2,000     0     6 

South  Arcot    ...  ...  ...     „       2,793     5     3 

Trichinopoly  ...  ...  •••     ,,       1,94:^     6     0 

Tanjore  ...  ...  ..•     >,       J, 497     6     6 

Madura  ...  ...  ...     „       3,665     6    0 

Tinnevclly       ...  ...  ...     ,,       3,711     5     1 

Salem  ...  ...  ...     „       2,736  11     2 

Canara  ...  ...  ...     „       1,477     2     1 

Malabar  ...  ...  ...     „       2,041     8     3 
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REPORT  OF  THE 

CALCUTTA  MUNICIPAL  COMMISSIONERS. 

1859. 

On  the  15th  of  April  1860  the  Municipal  Commissioners  of 
Calcutta  submit  a  report  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal 
on  the  result  of  their  operations  during  the  year  1859.  The 
assets  during  the  year  amounted  to  Rs.  7,84,862-9-10,  from 
which  is  to  be  deducted  the  expenditure,  amounting  to  Rs. 
7,05,027-14-1,  leaving  at  the  close  of  the  year  a  bidance  of 
Rs.  79,834-11-9  in  the  Bank  of  Bengal.  From  the  total  assets 
however  must  be  deducted  Rs.  90,113-7-9,  received  for  build- 
ing sites  in  Bustees  which  had  been  bought  up.  Refund  on 
account  of  lighting  rate,  .advances  accounted  for  by  Contrac- 
tors, and  interest ;  so  that  the  actual  assets  of  the  conservancy 
department,  apart  from  the  income  derived  from  the  lighting 
rate,  amounted  to  only  Rs.  6,94,749-2-1, 

The  disbursements  amounted  to  Rs.  7,05,027-14-1  from  which 
deducting  Rs.  2,72,061-7-10,  set  apart  for  drainage,  water  supply, 
money  Bustee  land  and  re- investment,  leaves  Rs.  4,32,966-6-3 
which  was  the  actual  expenditure. 

The  statement  of  comparative  increase  and  decrease  in  the  ex^ 
penditure  is  imperfect ;  a  more  satisfactory  one  is  promised  for  the 
next  annual  report.  Five  Conservancy  accounts  were  opened  with 
the  Bank  of  Bengal,  in  order  to  keep  their  respective  assets  and 
appropriations  distinct.  The  headings  of  the  accounts  are.  House 
rate.  Lighting  rate.  Miscellaneous  (including  carriage  and  horse 
tax,)  Drainage  and  Water  supply.  The  drainage  of  the  town  will 
form  the  subject  of  a  separate  report. 

House  rate. — The  amount  of  House  assessment  bills  was  Rs. 
5,35,683-14-6,  showing  an  increase  of  Rs.  36,669-15-2  over 
the  previous  year.  The  Commissioners  recommend  the  advisa- 
bility of  registering  all  transfers  of  property  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  actual  owners,  and  the  imposition  of  a  small  charge  upon 
all  notices  of  demand  to  dilatory  rate  payers,  by  which  means 
the  number  of  such  notices  would  be  materially  reduced. 

Lighting  rate. — The  revised  assessment  effected  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  revenue  derived  from  this  source.  The  total 
amount  of  the  bills  Rs.  1,30,640-15-6,  shows  an  increase  of  Rs. 
9,266-1-10  over  the  preceding  year,  and  an  augmentation  of  10 
per  cent,  since  the  lighting  rate  was  first  brought  into  practical 
operation.     The  other  particulars  were  as  follows  : — 
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1858. 

1859. 

Total    amount     oi 

iiffhtinpr  rate  bills,   ...  lis. 

1,21,374   14 

6  lis. 

1,80,640 

15     6 

Amount  collected,     ,, 

1,05,718     3 

0     „ 

1,28,930 

4     6 

Do.  remitted,       ...     ,, 

3,298  12 

5J     » 

14,931 

9     6 

Do.    collected     by- 

process,          ..w           ...      ,, 

5,825     8 

9     „ 

9,681 

12     4 

Uncollected  balance 

31st  December,        ...     „ 

68,961   11 

2     „ 

23,102 

0     2 

Notices  of  demand  by  Collector,    ... 

Cases, 

2,867 

4,215 

Ditto             ditto         Co 

mmissioner. 

sy 

3,093 

4,922 

Warrants  of  distress. 

...          ... 

5> 

991 

1,155 

The  actual  payments  for  gas  and  oil  lights  were 

To  the  Gas  Company,  Rs.  55,056  11     0 

—  Oil-light  Contractor,  „     35,160     0  11 


Total,     ...    90,216  11  11 

the  other  expenditure  amounted  to  Es.  1,09,920-6-3.  The 
actual  number  of  lamps  lighted  with  gas  on  the  31st  December 
was  606,  against  469  in  1858  being  an  increase  of  137,  of  which 
70  w^e  for  the  Northern  and  67  for  the  Southern  division. 
The  number  of  oil  lamps  was  878  against  868,  but  214  were  re- 
moved to  be  replaced  by  gas. 

Carriage  and  Horse  Tax. — The  confusion  in  the  collection  of 
this  tax  was  somewhat  remedied  by  dividing  the  city  into  four 
divisions  to  each  of  which  a  European  Inspector  was  appointed. 
The  amount  of  Bills  was  Rs.  86,104-4-0,  against  Rs.  89,209-8-0 
in  the  preceding  year.  This  decrease  is  owing  to  the  transfer 
of  the  tax  upon  horses  standing  in  the  suburbs,  but  used  in  towD, 
from  the  Municipal  Board  to  the  Collector  in  the  24-Pergun- 
nahs.  The  amount  collected  was  Rs.  85,759-2-0,  showing  an 
increase  of  Rs.  8,003-11-6.  The  expense  of  working  the  tax 
was  heavy,  being  19  per  cent,  on  the  amount  collected. 

The  Municipal  Commissioners  attended  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  Legislative  Council  appointed  to  consider  the  Bill  for  the 
regulation  of  hire  of  public  conveyances,  &c.,  but  as  the  Bill  was 
deferred  to  a  future  period  matters  remained  as  they  were. 

Licenses. — The  amount  received  from  this  source  showed  an 
increase  of  Rs.  207-6  on  the  previous  year.     The  items  were  as 
follows ;— 
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Building  Licenses^ 
Fishings 
Public  tatties^... 
Illumination  fees^ 
Grass  cutting  fees, 
Shop  registry  fees, 


•  •  ■ 


••« 


Rs.  1,288  6  0 

541  8  0 

873  8  0 

742  0  0 

160  0  0 

465  0  0 


>i 


)9 


99 


99 


9* 


Total, 


R's.     4,060    6    0 


Fines. — The  number  of  convictions  was  1,133,  which  produced 
Bs.  3,210-10  of  fines:  being  a  decrease  of  Rs.  3,142-12.  The 
differe^ce  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  infringements  of  the  law 
prohibiting  the  keeping  of  more  than  ten  horned  cattle  in  the 
town,  were  very  few.  Fines  for  uncleanliness  show  a  large  in- 
crease ;  they  were  as  follows  : — 

Not  removing  filth  from  houses,    1,013    against     731  in  1858 
Throwing  filth  into  public  drains,     304         „  48 

Not  cleaning  licensed  tatties,    ...     462         „  322 

General  result  of  rates  and  taxes. — The  total  amount  of  rates 
and  taxes  was  as  follows  : — 


99 


House  rate. 
Lighting  rate. 
Carriage  and  Horse  tax. 


Rs.  5,35,683  14  6 
1,30,640  15  6 
.   86,104     4    0 


55 

55 


lis.     7,52,429     2     0 


which  was  apportioned  in  round  numbers  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — 

To  be  set  aside  on  New  Drainage  account. 

Ditto  Water  supply,     ,.. 

Illumination  of  the  town  by  oil  and  gas,  and 

indenting  for  additional  posts  and  lamps, 
Conservancy  of  the  town,  ... 
Koad  making  and  repai^^ing, 
Watering  streets. 
Drains  and  bridges, 
iBstablishments,    remissions,   and   unrealizable 

bills. 
Street  improvements, 
Bepairs  of  aqueducts, 
Miscellaneous, 


•  •  • 


•t  • 


.  .  • 

Rs. 

1,80,000 

•  •  . 

35 

30,000 

;,  and 

' 

1     •  •  • 

55 

1,20,000 

... 

99 

1,30,000 

... 

99 

1 ,00,000 

... 

35 

25,000 

... 

RF  O  W\  1^ 

55 

12,000 

zaoxe 

... 

55 

1,00,000 

■ « • 

99 

8,000 

... 

55 

10,000 

••• 

55 

Rs. 

37,000 

Total, 

7,52,000 

2  K 
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On  the  31st  December  the  Bank  of  Bengal  held  Government 
Promissory  Notes  on  account  of  the  municipality  to  the  value  of  Es, 
2,24,500,  showing  an  increase  of  Rs.  50,800.   This  increase  con- 
sists of  repayments  of  loans  borrowed  for  local  improvements,  and 
the  interest  on  the  same.     The  cash  balances  must  be  considered 
the  only  available  source  for  current  expenses.     They  amount  ta 
Rs.    1,26,721-9-1,  against  Rs.  75,867-9-2  last  year.     With  a  fe»r 
exceptions  the   new  year  was  entered  upon  free  from  pecuniaiy 
liabilities. 

Gowkhannahs. — The  supply  of  bulls  was  formerly  obtained 
from  the  Mofussil,  where  stray  animals  were  purchased  from. 
the  villagers.  In  some  cases  they  were  caught  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  local  authorities.  Malpractices  arose  out  of  this 
mode  of  procedure,  and  recourse  is  now  only  had  to  the 
open  market,  where  Gowkhannah  bulls  are  purchased  at  an  ave- 
rage cost  of  Rs.  12-0-5  each,  or  more  than  three  times  the  for- 
mer price.  There  were,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  at  both  Grow- 
khannahs,  40  double,  358  single,  5  Dhoon,  12  Hand,  and 4  Water 
carts.  The  total  cost  of  the  Gowkhannahs  was  Rs.  65,666-2-3, 
showing  a  decrease  of  Rs.  143-3-3. 

Cleansing  of  Roads. — The  expense  incurred  under  this  head 
was  Rs.  57,809-9-8  against  Ks.  53,269-9-7  in  1858.  The  Con- 
servancy carts  remove  refuse  from  the  streets  once  in  24  hours. 

Public  Roads, — The  results  of  this  branch  of  the  Conservancy 
department  were  most  unsatisfactory.  The  quantity  of  stone 
ballast  landed  during  the  year  was  35,319  tons,  being  a  decrease 
of  2,254  tons  on  1858,  of  which  only  14,229  remained  available 
at  the  depots  of  the  town.  The  increased  price  paid  for  the 
broken  stone  supplied  by  the  House  of  Correction  enhanced 
the  cost  of  every  100  cubic  feet  of  stone  by  17-19  percent. 
This  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  bad  condition  of  theroada. 
While  in  1858  the  cost  of  layers  and  repairs  of  streets  was  Re- 
4,593  per  mile,  the  cost  during  1859  was  Rs.  4,957.  The  actual 
difference  on  the  whole  outlay  was  nearly  20  per  cent. 

Drains,  Bridges  and  Tanks. — The  expense  incurred  for  re- 
pairing drains  and  bridges  was  Ks.  11,600-13-1  against  Bs. 
6,853-7-2  the  preceding  year.  The  amount  expended  bythp 
Conservancy  department  for  repairing  railways,  &c.  connected 
with  tanks  wasRs.  86-14,  and  by  private  contributors  Rs.  41-9-6. 
The  subject  of  tanks  is  included  under  the  head  of  "  Water 
Supply.'* 
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Improvements f  ^c — The  sum  of  Rs.  37,000  was  all  that  remain- 
ed for  improvements,  after  apportioning  the  necessary  expendi- 
ture for  the  year.  This  sum  being  inadequate  for  the  execution 
of  any  very  important  new  works,  it  was  applied  to  the  comple- 
tion of  those  works  which  had  been  commenced  during  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  Burning  Ghat,  the  Skinning  Ghat,  and 
Nemychurn  MuUick's  Ghat  were  accordingly  completed  and 
thrown  open  to  the  public.  The  place  formerly  known  as  Dun- 
kin  bustee,  is  now  occupied  by  Europeans,  whose  houses  sur- 
round a  new  tank.  The  purchase  of  Money  bustee  and  the  sale 
of  portions  of  it  for  building  sites,  was  beneficial  to  the  town  as 
well  as  to  the  Municipal  funds.  The  outlay  for  aqueducts 
amounted  to  Ks.  8,132-11  and  much  remains  to  be  done.  For 
the  supply  of  water  the  annual  sum  of  30,000  Rs.  is  set  apart, 
but  the  expenditure  during  the  year,  including  the  outlay  for 
aqueducts,  was  Ks.  6,253-0-8  in  excess  of  this  sum.  A  new 
engine  being  required  for  pumping  up  the  water  from  the  river, 
a  25  H.  P.  condensing  engine  was  ordered  out  from  England, 
which  it  is  intended  to  put  up  at  Nimtolla  Ghat  for  the  special 
benefit  of  the  Northern  Division  of  the  town. 

A  comparison  of  the  municipal  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
the  two  divisions  of  the  town  showed  that  while  the  Northern 
yielded  only  Rs.  2,97,264,  the  municipal  and  conservancy  ex- 
penses amounted  to  Rs.  3,07,004,  whereas  the  Southern 
division  absorbed  only  Rs.  2,52,342  out  of  a  revenue  of  !Rs. 
2,62,083,  so  that,  in  fact,  the  surplus  derived  from  the  Euro- 
pean quarter  was  applied  towards  the  benefit  of  the  residents  in 
the  native  division. 

Statistics  of  the  Town. — The  information  under  this  head  was 
collected  in  the  best  ways  available,  but  the  commissioners 
regret  that  the  absence  of  any  regularly  appointed  statist,  or  of 
any  authority  in  themselves  to  enforce  the  communication  of 
reliable  statistics,  renders  all  such  statistics  of  Calcutta  approxi- 
mate rather  than  definite. 

The  extension  of  trade  combined  with  other  causes,  occasion- 
ed a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  Europeans  arriving  in  the 
city.  The  number  of  passengers  arriving  by  sea,  during  the 
year  was  : — 
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Adults.  Children. 

By  the  Overland  route,  in  the  P.  and  O. 

Go's  Steamers,  -         ...     1,961  120 

By    sailing  Ships,  and  other  Steamers,  ^ 

including  China  and  the  Straits,     ...     1,259  204 

Total  arrivals,  ...      3,220  324 

On  the  other  hand  the  number  of  passengers  that  left  Calx 
cutta  by  sea,  was — 

Adults.  Children. 

By  the  Overland  route,           . .          . .     1,784  305 
By  sailing  Vessels  and  other  Steamers, 

including  China  and  the  Straits,     ...        363  302 


Total  departures,     ..      2,147  607 

Thus  there  was  an  increase  of  1,073  adults  and  a  decrease  of 
283   children,  or   a  net  increase  to  the  European  popalation  of , 
Calcutta  of  790  souls.      These  returns  are  exclusive  of  private 
soldiers  and  non-commissioned  o£^cers  and  their  families.      Tlie 
arrivals  and  departures  of  Inland  passengers  were  as  follows  :— 

Arrivals,  Departures, 

By  Railway,  1st  class,  . .  6,410  6,675 

^     Inland  Steamers,  . .         . .      2,235  1,180  ' 

In  both  these  returns  third  class  passengers  have  been  omit- 
ted, as  they  consist  entirely  of  natives.  Summing  up  the  whole 
of  these  arrivals  and  departures,  we  obtain  the  following  result  :— 


Arrived  by  the  Overland  route,     . . 
„         „       Sea  route, 
,y        „       Railway  trains,  Ist  class, 

9>  9i 


Inland  Steamers, 
Total, 


•  •  • 


Deduct 
Departures  by  the  Overland  route,  ... 
,,  „        Sea  route, 

„  ,y        Railway  trains,  1st  class, 

„  „        Inland  Steamers, 


•  .  a 

•  •  • 
■  •  a 

Passengm,   ■ 
...    2,081 
...     1,465 
...     6,410 
...     2,235 

.  •  • 

...  12,189 

2,089 
745 

6,675 
1,180 

• 

10,689 

Remain,       1,600 
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who  form  the  increase  to  the  fixed  population  daring  the  past 
year^  exclusive  of  the  addition  by  local  births^  and  minus  the 
number  of  persons  who  died  during  the  same  period.  The  only 
other  means  of  travelling  are  by  Dawk  or  by  Boat.  By  the  for- 
mer  ii^ry  few  start  from  Calcutta^  whUst  the  passengers  by  lat- 
ter are  almost  entirely  planters  and  others  who  have  their  own 
Boats  ;  but  upon  the  whole  it  may  be  safely  assumed^  that  the 
number  of  arrivals  and  departures  by  the  aforersaid  conveyances 
are  about  equal. .  In  the  absence  of  any  census  the  population 
of  the  town  remains  unknown. 

Not  a  single  public  building  was  either  erected  or  commenced 
during  the  year.  The  total  number  of  building  licenses  applied 
for  daring  1859,  was  sixteen,  of  which  eight  were  for  one-storied, 
and  eight  for  two-storied  houses.  In  the  preceding  year 
the  total  number  of  pucka  or  brick-built  dwellings,  amount- 
ed to  13,363,  and  hence  those  for  the  erection  of  which 
licenses  have  been  applied  for  during  the  year  under  review,  ex- 
hibit an  increase  of  0  06  per  cent.,  in  spite  of  an  increasing  per- 
manent and  floating  population  of  the  town,  and  the  high  rents 
exacted  by  proprietors  of  houses.  The  number  of  deaths  in  the 
fixed  Christian  population  was  greater  than  the  previous  year, 
being  701  against  672  in  1858.  The  deaths  in  the  floating  po- 
pulation fell  from  1029  to  257,  which  was  owing  to  the  number 
of  troops,  &c.  moved  up  in  1858.  The  total  number  of  deaths 
registered  was  958,  of  which  678  were  males  and  280  females. 
They  comprised 

666  Protestants. 
247  Roman  Catholics. 

22  Armenians. 

20  Chinese. 
3  Malays. 

who  died  of  the  following  causes  ; 

136  of  Fever.  6  Stillborn. 

183  „  Cholera.  28  Drowned. 

163  „  Dysentry.  1  Poisoned. 

37  „  Convulsions.  1  Committed  Suicide. 

30  „  Consumption.  10  Accidental  death. 

15  „  Diarrhcea.  347  Various  causes. 
1  „  Small  pox. 

The  months  in  which  the  greatest  mortality  occurred  in  1858 
VFerein  1859  the  healthiest.  Classed  according  to  ages  the  deaths 
were  as  follows ; — 
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Under      1 0  years  of  age,    . . . 
Between  10  and  20  years^ . . 


20 

30 

99 

30 

40 

99 

40 

50 

99 

50 

60 

JJ 

70 

80 

99 

80 

90 

3J 

90 
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• 
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s  *    * 

...      16 
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6 
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In  1858,  356  children  died  under  10  years  of  age,  while  in  1859 
the  number  was  only  190.  From  returns  furnished  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Police  it  appeared  that  13,942  deaths  occurred 
among  the  native  population,  showing  a  decrease  of  94 1  on  the 
previous  year;  of  the  above  number  9,796  were  Hindoos  and  4,146 
Mahomedans.  Of  the  958  Christians,  &c.,  who  died  during  the 
year,  439  were  interred  in  the  Circular  Koad  Cemetery.  The 
Commissioners  recommend  the  construction  of  burial  grounds 
outside  the  city. 

The  number  of  purely  European  children  born  was  182,  of 
whom  99  were  boys  and  83  girls.  The  European  marriages  were 
116  in  number,  including  the  suburbs  of  Calcutta.  The  number 
of  Europeans  who  died  was  118,  consisting  of  52  males,  30 
females,  and  36  children.  The  Europeans  from  10  years  upwards 
died  at  the  following  ages  :  — 
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The  greatest  mortality  occurred  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30, 
The  number  of  deaths  between  60  and  90,  is  equal  to  12  per 


cent. 
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EDUCATION  IN  THE  MADRAS  PRESIDENCY. 

1858.59. 
Madras  Records,  No,  LXIIL 

On  the  20th  October  1859  Mr.  Arbuthnot  submitted  his  n- 
port  on  the  state  and  progress  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  Ms" 
dras  Presidency  during  the  official  year  1858-59. 

The  mutinies  of  1857  had  led  to  much  discussion  on  the  anb- 
ject  of  education.  The  report  mentions  some  of  the  views  that 
had  been  expressed  by  different  parties,  and  then  proceeds  tore- 
view  the  state  of  education  when  the  despatch  of  1854  was  pro- 
mulgated, and  its  progress  since  that  period.  The  greater  part 
of  1855  was  spent  in  making  preliminary  arrangements,  so  that 
the  new  system  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  in  1856.  Be- 
sides the  operations  of  Government,  great  efforts  ware  made  by 
private  individuals  and  Missionary  Societies.  The  number  <^ 
pupils  throughout  the  Presidency  attendin'g  schools  at  this  t^ins 
vas  about  20,000,  of  whom  two-thirds  were  pupils  of  the  villiigs 
schools  of  the  great  Church  Societies  in  Tinnevelly-,  mott  U 
them  belonging  to  the  lower  clasaes  of  the  population. 

The  system  pursued  during  the  past  year  was  rather  to  im- 
prove the  existing  schools  than  to  establish  new  ones.  There 
was  a  large  increase  however  in  the  number  of  school!  noeiviiig 
grants.  The  amount  granted  in  1857-58  was  Ka.  16,968|  ii 
1838-59  it  was  Rs.  26,0^5.  TV.W6  '««fc  ftx^lai  more  QOTenunev 
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schools  than  the  previous  year  while  the  increase  iu  aided  sehools 
was  125.  The  total  number  of  Government  sehools  on  the  30th 
April  1859  was  127,  with  7,042  pupils;  the  number  of  inspected 
schools  was  325  with  13,832  pupils. 

University  of  Madras. — The  historical  subjects  for  the  B.  A. 
!ExaTiiiiiations  were  reduced,  and  the  standard  in  Mathematics, 
and  Natural  Philosophy  for  M.  A.  more  accurately  defined.  At 
the  Entrance  Examination  in  February  out  of  57  candidates,  30 
passed^  8  in  tbe  first  class  and  22  in  the  second.  Of  these 
30,  15  were  educated  at  the  Presidency  College,  and  the,  remain- 
der at  other  institutions.  Tbe  answering  in  language  was  better 
than  on  the  last  occasion  but  there  was  a  general  failure  in  arith- 
metic and  geography.  Of  nine  candidates  for  the  degree  of  p. 
A. 9  eight  passed.  At  an  examination  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
the  degree  of  Doctor  was  conferred  on  one  graduate  of  the 
Madras  Medical  College.  No  candidates  appeared  for  degrees  iu 
Law  or  in  Civil  Engineering. 

jRresidency  College — ^This  institution  showed  a  satisfactory 
amount  of  progress  during  the  year.  It  is  more  of  a  collegiate 
school  than  a  college,  and  consists  of  a  Senior  and  Junior  De- 
partment. The  Senior  Department  again  is  divided  into  a  ge- 
neral and  legal  branch.  The  examination  held  in  December 
showed  a  favourable  result.  The  students  showed  an  improved 
knowlege  of  the  English  language,  and  of  orthography.  The 
Junior  Department  showed  in  most  respects  a  similar  improve- 
ment. 

The  number  of  names  on  the  roll  was  as  follows  : — 

30th  April  SOth  April 

1858  1859 


General  Branch  233  238 

Legal  Branch  36  20 


269  258 

It  was  regretted  that  so  many  students  left  the  College  be- 
fore entering  the  Senior  Department. 

JMadrasa-i-Azam, — The  Mahomedan  institution  of  this  name, 
had  undergone  considerable  alteration.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion had  been  assimilated  to  that  prescribed  for  the  other  Go- 
vernment schools ;  Hindustani  being  made  the  medium  of  in- 
struction in  the  lower  and  English  in  the  higher  classes.  The 
number  of  Scholars  had  risen  to  240. 

The  Normal  School^  made  satisfactory  progress  during  the 
year^  the  number  of  students  having  increased  from  496  to  603. 
The  school  was  divided  into  four  departmcuU,  nv(.»  j  \A\^  ^ViWsi'^V 
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class  proper,  the  Preparatory  Xormal  class,  the  Vernacular  Nor- 
mal  class,  and  the  Model  school.  To  these  it  has  been  proposed  to 
add  another,  for  training  European  Army  Schoolmasters.  Mr. 
Arbuthnot  mentions  two  hindrances  to  the  success  of  the 
school ;  first,  the  unwillingness  of  the  best  pupils  in  schools  to 
adopt  the  profession  of  Teacher ;  and  second,  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  students  who  use  any  other  than  the  Tamil  language. 
Tliree  Normal  schools  were  established  during  the  year  at 
Vellore,  Mayavaram,  and  Cheyur.  The  total  number  of  students 
being  trained,  in  schools  connected  with  GoYernment  was  153. 

Provincial  and  Zillah  Schools  underwent  little  qhange  or  in- 
crease. Arrangements  were  pending  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  of  an  intermediate  class  between  the  present  Zillah 
schools  and  the  Taluq  schools.  Their  cost  is  estimated  at  from 
As.  150  to  Rs.  200  per  mensem.  The  returns  of  the  Provincial 
and  Zillah  schools  are  shown  in  the  following  statement : — 


' 

1 
Number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls. 

Names  of  schools. 

_i 

On  the  30th  April 

On  the  30th  April 

1 

1 

1858. 

1859. 

Berhampore        

135 

130 

Rajainundri          ...     *•• 

80 

104 

Cuddapah    

73 

89 

Bellary        

287 

252          ; 

Chittur        

194 

160 

Cuddalore 

200 

235 

Salem 

125 

141 

Combaconum     

250 

281 

Madura 

132 

185 

Calicut        

Total     ... 

205 

216          1 

1,681 

1,793 

The  Berhampore  Zillah  school  was  progressing  favourably, 
but  the  improvement  was  not  so  great  as  last  year.     The  Dum- 
ber of  Uriya  pupils  had  increased.     The  school  at  Eajamundri 
showed  considerable  improvement.      The  general  standard  oi 
^macular  teaching  was  rising.     The  attendance  was  still  lev. 
he  school  at  Cuddapah  was  only  about  a  year  old  and  the  in* 
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struction  was  therefore  very  elementary.  The  result  of  the  ex- 
amination was  satisfactory.  The  Bellary  Provincial  School  was 
in  a  very  satisfactory  state.  The  lower  classes  seemed  gene- 
rally to  make  more  rapid  progress  in  English  than  the  upper. 
in  History  the  boys  of  the  upper  did  remarkably  well^  dnd  also 
in  Geography.  Their  knpwledge  of  Mathematics  was  not  equal 
to  that  of  the  boys  in  the  Southern  districts,  but  showed  an 
improvement  on  the  previous  year.  The  percentage  of  absentees 
was  high. 

The  Chittur  school  made  on  the  whole  satisfactory  progress, 
particularly  in  English,  Telugu,  Arithmetic,  History  and  Geo- 
graphy. The  teaching  of  the  Tamil  language  was  inefficient. 
The  Zillah  school  at  Cuddalore  was  also  favourably  reporfed  on. 
The  Salem  school  had  suffered  on  account  of  the  frequent 
changes  of  masters,  no  less  than  five  having  left  during  a  period 
of  eighteen  months. 

The  annual  examination  of  the  Combaconum  Provincial 
School  showed  a  generally  satisfactory  result ;  but  there  was  a 
great  inequality  throughout  the  classes.  Great  inconvenience 
was  felt  on  account  of  the  changes  of  teachers.  The  scholars  were 
rather  deficient  in  Orthography,  and  provision  was  being  made 
for  devoting  four  hours  a  week  to  dictation,  written  translation, 
&c.  to  overcome  this  deficiency.  The  schools  at  Madura  and 
Cahcut  had  made  satisfactory  progress ;  and  no  special  remarks 
were  necessary  regarding  them.  The  number  of  Taluk  schools 
in  operation  on  the  30th  April  1858  was  62,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  46,  the  number  on  the  30th  April  1859  was  68, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  50.  Much  remains  to  be  done  for 
these  schools,  but  progress  was  visible.  The  least  promising 
schools  were  those  at  Nellore  and  Malabar. 

The  Tehsil,  Samat,  and  village  schools  in  the  sub-division  of 
Rajamundri  were  carried  on  in  the  same  way  as  before.  The 
progress  of  the  schools  was  generally  satisfactory  but  the  system 
by  which  they  were  supported  did  not  work  well.  The  village 
communities  originally  agreed  to  pay  a  certain  rate  to  support 
the  schools,  but  their  agreement  seems  not  to  have  been  entire- 
ly voluntary.  They  accordingly  repudiated  the  claims  made  up- 
on them.  Mr.  Arbuthnot  suggests  the  imposition  of  a  house 
tax  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds.  By  this  means  the  Ryots 
and  the  non-agricultural  classes  would  bear  the  burden  jointly. 
His  repoft  on  the  whole  question  was  under  the  consideration 
of  Government. 

The  schools  in  the  Hill  Tracts  of  Ganjara  showed  consider- 
able improvement,  the  attendance  in  some  was  greater,  and  the  * 
opposition  of  the  Hill  chiefs  was  greatly  on  the  decline.     Men- 
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tion  is  made  of  three  who  took  great  interest  in  the  schools 
established  in  their  villages,  and  one  had  himself  studied  the  sab- 
jects  taught  in  the  school.  Geography,  history  and  arithmetic 
were  among  the  subjects  studied.  In  writing  from  dictation 
the  average  number  of  orthographical  errors  was  about  three  in 
every  two  lines. 

The   schools   for  the  instruction  of  the  Badagas  in  the  Neil- 
gherry   Hills   were  handed  over  to  the  German  mission  shortly 
before  the  commencement  of  the  year  under  review.     They  are 
ten   in  number,    of  which  six  were  added  by  the  missionaries. 
The  average  attendance  of  the  ten  schools  was  98.     There  were 
three  night   schools  with   a  total  average  of  25.     The  progress 
though   slow  was  not  discouraging.     The  language  of  the  Bada- 
gas  is   a  corrupt  kind  of  Canarese.     There  are  altogether  five 
tribes  in  these  Hills,  viz.  Badagas,  Todas,  Kothars,  Kurambars, 
and  Irulars.     The  last  mentioned  live  low  down  on  the  slopes  ■ 
of  the   Hills.     The  total   number   is  about   14,500,  of  whom 
about   13,352  are  Badagas.      All  the  tribes  speak  different  dia- 
lects,  and  have  very   little  intercourse  with  each  other.    It  is 
not  possible,  at  present  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  educating 
the  other  tribes  except   by  gradually  bringing  them  into  em- 
ployment, and  by  their  observing  the  advantages  which  the  Ba- 
dagas   enjoy   from  the  establishment  of  schools.     The  Kothars 
and  Todas   are  very  degraded ;  the  Kurumbars  and  Irulars  live 
in  most  unhealthy  localities  ;  and  all  are  few  in  number.     Co- 
lonel Pears  reports  regarding  them  "  that  if  anything  is  done  in 
the  way   of  education  for  these  tribes,  it  will  be  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  have  separate   schools  for  each.     Their  social  rela- 
tions and  the  feelings  with  which  they  regard  each  other  would    ■ 
make  it  quite  impracticable  to  bring  the  boys  of  any  two  of  the    j 
tribes  into  one  school."  ; 

During  the   year  the  revised  system  of  the  various  grades  ci    j 
Government    schools  was  introduced.     The  Provincial  schools •,; 
educate  up  to  the  standard  of  the  B.  A.  degree,  and  the  Zillah 
schools   up  to  the  standard  of  the  University  entrance  exanunBr 
tion. 

Among  the  Private  Schools  aided  by  Government  during  the 
year  was  the  Doveton  College,  for  the  building  of  which  the 
sum    of   Es.    20,000  was   sanctioned.     The   Church  MissioB 
boys'  school  at  Masulipatam  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  NortheH^ 
Circars.     The  entire  expenditure  was  Rs.  17,073-12,  of  which 
Government  contributed  lis.  1780.    The  Church  Mission  board- 
ing  school  for  girls   at  the   same  station  is  also  an  exceHen^ 
institution.     Its  income  was  Rs.  4821-4-5  of  which  Rs.  544  were 
derived  from  the  Government  grant.     In  the  town  of  Madras 
there  are   18   aided  sc\\ooVs»    ^^^^u  ^l  \Xi^%^^  ^QiLtaining  767 
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male  and  347  female  pupils,  are  supported  by  the  Scotch  Free 
Church  Mission;  of  the  others  the  most  important  is  the  Doveton 
College.  In  addition  to  the  20,000  Rs.  alluded  to,  Rs.  10,000 
were  granted  by  Government  to  this  college  the  previous  year. 
The  attendance  had  however  fallen  off  during  the  year  under  re- 
view. Mr.  Arbuthnot  is  of  opinion  that  to  make  the  grants  tell 
with  more  certainty  on  the  efficiency  of  sehools  it  is  necessary  that 
a  certain  definite  standard  of  qualification  should  be  demanded 
from  the  teachers  employed  in  them.  During  the  year  book 
depots  were  established  in  16  out  of  the  20  districts  of  the  Pre- 
sidency. The  books  sold  were  as  follows : — 
English,  17,7eS5  Value,  lis.  12,058-11-2 

Vernacular,      .     31,283  Value,  „      6744  -7-9 


Total.  Rs.  49,068  18,803-2-11 

The  system  of  examinations  for  the  uncovenanted  branch  of 
the  Civil  Service  was  brought  into  operation  this  year.  The 
first  was  held  in  November ;  492  candidates  appeared,  of  whom 
18  passed  according  to  the  higher,  and  187  according  to  the 
lower  standard.  At  the  next  examination  held  in  May  the 
number  of  passed  candidates  was  34  according  to  the  higher, 
and  405  according  to  the  lower  standard. 

The  Medical  College  forms  the  subject  of  a  separate  report, 
already  laid  before  Government.  The  Civil  Engineering  College 
was  commenced  during'  the  year.  Its  objects  are  to  train 
candidates  for  the  grades  of  sub-overseer  and  assistant  over- 
seer.    It  contained  91  pupils  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  school  of  Industrial  Arts  was  carried  on  as  usual  during 
the  year.  It  consists  of  an  Artistic  and  an  Industrial  department 
in  both  of  which  the  progress  was  satisfactory.  The  arrange- 
ments for  Army  schools  were  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  contained  in  Lord  Stanley's  despatch  of  6th  Octo- 
ber 1858.  Schools  were  also  established  for  the  children  of 
Christian  servants  of  Government  attached  to  Native  Regiments 
at  Brigade  stations.  The  schools  attached  to  native  regiments 
quartered  in  the  respective  divisions  were  under  revision.  It 
was  contemplated  to  unite  the  Ootacamund  Lawrence  Asylum 
with  the  Military  Male  Orphan  Asylum  at  Madras. 

The  Report  concludes  with  explanations  regarding  the  statis- 
tics of  expenditure  and  attendance.  The  total  expenditure  for  the 
year  was  Rs.  5,08,151-8-5  showing  a  net  increase  of  Rs, 
1,00,696-13*7  over  1857-58,  which  arises  chiefly  from  payments 
made  for  books  purchased  during  previous  years,  and  from 
grants-in-aid  and  school  for  special  education.  The  following 
table  shows  the  particulars  of  attendance  in  the  various  pro- 
vinces : — 
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THE  DEHRA  GHAZEE  KUAN  DISTRICT. 

Punjab  Correspondence,  Vol,  IV,  No,  4. 

The    official  correspondence   on   this  subject,  dated  in  1854, 
1857    and   1858,  is  published  in  1860,  under  the  title  of  Memo- 
randum   on  the  Dehra  Ghazee  Khan  District.     This  district  is 
situated    in   the  south-west   corner  of  the    Punjab.    Its  boun- 
daries are — on  the  south,  Kusmore ;  on  the  east,  the  Indus;  on  tlie 
ivest    A    double  range  of  mountains,  and  on  the  north  the  Dehra 
Ismail    dhan  district.     Its  length  is  206  miles,  and  its  popula- 
tion^   according  to  the  last  census,  was  2,38,000.     Dehra  Ghazee 
Khan^    tlie   principal   town,  contains  16,000  inhabitants,  and  is 
in    this    respect  the   12th  city  in  the  Punjab.     Its  former  fiou- 
rishing    trade   has   been   diverted  into  other  channels,  and  it  is 
feared    that   the  whole   town    may  gradually  be  swept  into  the 
Indus. 

History, — The  city  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Ukbar,  by  a 
faqueer  called  Ghazee  Khan  whose  descendants  ruled  for  22 
reigns.  In  1767  Meer  Ghulam  Shah,  and  Serai  KuUora,  Raiecs 
of  Hyderabad,  annexed  the  country  by  placing  the  Goojurs  in 
jr  subject  to  their  authority.  In  1774  Timour  Shah  Doo- 
brought  Dehra  under  his  rule,  and  in  1820,  Nuwab  Sadiq 
IVf  alxoined  Khan,  King  of  Buhawulpore,  became  master  of  the 
district  through  the  aid  of  Runjeet  Singh,  to  whom  he  paid  a 
tribute  of  5  lakhs  a  year.  In  1830-31  General  Ventura  was 
a,ppointGd  Nazim  by  Runjeet  Singh.  The  first  English  officer 
2tppointed  to  the  district  at  its  annexation  was  General  Cort- 
landt,    who  remained  in  charge  of  it  till  1854. 

Tribes, — The  principal  tribes  are  the  Kuterans,  Kusra- 
nees^  Bosdars,  the  Umdanee  and  Nootkhanee  Belooches, 
Loonds,  Khosehs,  Lugharees,  Goorchanees,  Dreeshuks, 
iMuzarees  and  Belooches.  The  Kuterans  are  a  well  be- 
haved, tribe  of  Puthans,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  powerful 
hill  tribe  of  the  same  name.  The  Kusranees  are  about  3000 
in  number.  The  Bozdars  number  about  2,500,  and  though 
somewhat  scattered,  they  are  a  powerful  and  turbulent  tribe. 
The  TJmdanees  and  Nootkhanees  are  fond  of  living  on  their  pro- 
prietary  dues,  and  are  very  much  averse  to  labour.  The  Kho- 
sehs are  the  worst  behaved  of  the  Belooches,  with  the  exception 
of  tlie  Goorchanees.  .  Gholam  Ilyder,  the  son  of  the  chief 
was  a  dangerous  character.  He  was  sentenced  to  7  years'  im- 
prisonment in  1857,  but  was  released  by  Lieutenant  Colonel 
lidwardes  not  long  ago.   He  was  disinherited  by  his  father*  Tho 
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Khosohs  arc  about  3,000  in  number.  The  Lughanees  are  subject 
to  a  chief,  called  Juraal  Khan.  The  Goorchauees  have  of  late 
years  been  very  well  behaved ;  they  are  however,  greatly  har- 
rassed  by  the  Tisharees  and  other  marauders.  The  Dreeshuks  are 
indolent.  The  latechiefBeejur  Khan,  commanded  a  Cavalry  Levy 
at  Asnee  in  1857,  against  the  Murrees.  The  tribe  is  unimpor- 
tant. The  Muzarees,  from  being  inveterate  plunderers  have 
been  transformed  into  peaceable  orderly  subjects.  The  Be- 
looches  possess  some  fine  qualities  ;  they  are  good  soldiers, 
and   are  in  many  respects  scrupulously  honourable. 

Revenue  Administration, — The  last  revision  of  the  settlement 
was  made  in  1853-54.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  satisfactory 
settlement  are  many.  The  land  suffers  very  much  from  alterna- 
tions of  drought  and  overflooding.  Remissions  of  the  revenue  were 
granted,  where  necessary,  in  1854  by  Sir  John  Lawrence.  The 
district  in  which  the  people  were  most  discontented  was  Mithim« 
kote.  The  Belooches  are  not  fond  of  cultivation.  'I'he  conn^ 
try  requires  both  population  and  irrigation  before  the 
wastes  can  be  cultivated.  It  is  evident  that  cultivation  Iii8 
decreased  in  Dehra  Ghazee  Khan  during  the  last  few  yean. 
The  assessments  for  1853-54  amounted  to  Rs.  4,55,504;  the 
subsequent  reductions  are  estimated  at  Rs.  96,685,  or  upwardi 
of  20  per  cent.  In  the  southern  part  the  assessment  is  light. 
The  chief  Commissioner  considers,  that  8  annas  perbeq;ah 
watered  by  the  hill  streams,  and  12  annas  for  those  flooded  fima 
the  Indus,  is  a  fair  rate.  The  inundations  from  the  Indw  '\ 
are  very  uncertain  in  their  operations.  The  water  sometime* 
lies  on  the  surface  of  the  land,  leaving  a  fertilizing  deposit,  keA 
sometimes  rushes  over  the  soil,  in  such  a  way  as  to  injure  it 
A  money  assessment  is  perfectly  bearable  if  the  arrangemeo.'^ 
of  the  officers  are  carefully  made. 

Crimes. — The  appendix  contains  a  table  showing  the  decree* 
of  crimes  since  1854.  The  number  of  murders  were  chiefly  can»'^ 
by  jealousy.     The  cases  of  cattle  stealing  were  184  in  numb 
The  total  number  of  crimes  for  nine  years  were  as  follows  :— 


1850. 


861. 


185L 


957. 


1852. 

938. 
1857. 

892. 


1853.  1    1854. 


1183.  i 
1859. 


1403. 


1855. 


1116. 


669. 


Civil  administration, — The  people  are  not  litigious.  Thd^* 
were  2155  cases  decided  in  1858,  the  total  value  of  which  WW 
only  Es.  75,595-3-3.  *    ' 
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The  census  of  the  district  is  given  thus 


NAME. 

Population  at  last  Census. 

Dehra  G  hazee  Khan,    

i^flj  ll«                      ■«•                              ■••                       •■•                        •••                        •■• 

Simghur,       

Mithunkote^         ,   .. 

1 

• 

'  1,09,026         S  i  o^  § 

33,013       s-  S-a^:" 

38.949         .I^^J^ 
03-5    --^       . 

57,976         sl-2§^"S 

Total,    

2,38,964             §  gLa^^ 

The  Telegraph  crosses  the  Indus  opposite  Dehra.  From  Dajil 
to  Dehra  there  was  a  temporary  line. 

The  Murrees,  a  Belooch  tribe  not  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
enumeration,  were  subjects  of  the  Khan  of  Kelat.  The  only  for- 
midable raids  perpretrated  by  them  was  in  August  1857.  Short- 
ly after  this  the  Khan  of  Kelat  was  induced  to  move  against 
the  tribe,  and  his  expedition,  under  the  management  of  Major 
Henry  Green,  Sind  Irregular  Horse,  was  decidedly  successful. 
North  of  the  Murrees  are  found  the  bill  Kuteerans,  a  powerful 
tribe,  numbering  from  6  to  6,000  souls,  of  whom  2,000  to  2500 
are  fighting  men.  They  cultivate  cotton  and  indigo,  and  sell 
two  or  three  inaunds  of  wheat  for  the  rupee.  They  cultivate 
well  and  do  not  plunder;  their  habit  of  receiving  and  selling 
stolen  goods  has  been  put  down  by  energetic  measures. 

Foray  on  the  town  of  Dehra  Futteh  Khan  by  the  Kusranee 
tribe. — A  letter  dated  25th  March  1852  from  Major  Nicholson, 
Deputy  Commissioner  to  Major  Ross,  Leia  Division,  contains 
details  of  this  foray.  Manuk  Mull,  a  Government  watcher  over 
the  cotton  crop  of  Yusuf  Khan  Kusranee,  suddenly  disappear- 
ed, and  Tusuf  was  suspected  of  having  made  away  with  him. 
The  Thanadar  of  Gerang  was  ordered  to  seize  him,  but  not 
being  able  to  find  him  he  seized*  and  imprisoned  his  brother 
Mahomed  instead.  Mahomed  in  attempting  to  escape  from  the 
jail  met  with  injuries  which  resulted  in  his  death.  Yusuf 
buried  1^  body  and  repaired  to  his  tribe  in  the  hills  with  the 
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view  of  raising  them  against  Government.  On  the  17th  March 
18525  30O  Kusranee  foot  and  40  horse  appeared  before  Derah  Fat- 
teh  Khan^  and  meeting  with  little  opposition  they  plundered  the 
place  and  retreated.  They  were  pursued  by  the  Thanadar  with 
altogether  about  60  foot  and  80  horse.  When  the  two  parties 
met,  the  cavaliy  charged  the  Kusranees  but  were  repulsed  with 
the  loss  of  a  Jaraadar  and  three  men  killed  and  six  men 
wounded.  The  Kusranees  continued  their  retreat  to  the  hills 
without  further  hindrance.  Another  letter  dated  llth  Febru- 
ary 1853  contains  a  further  account  of  the  Kusranees  and 
their  depredations.  Appendix  E  contains  particulars  of  the 
local  products  and  trade  of  the  Dehra  Ohazee  Khan  district, 
which,  though  not  thoroughly  accurate,  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  trade.  The  products  include  saltpetre, 
oil,  ghee,  rice,  wheat,  barley,  joar,  bajra,  maize,  opium,  potash, 
dates,  indigo,  wool,  bhung,  cotton, ,  pulse,  tobacco  and  goor. 
The  saltpetre  produced  was  estimated  at  8,000  maunds,  the 
grain  at  700,000  maunds.  Indigo,  of  an  inferior  kind,  2,000 
maunds,  varying  in  price  from  25  to  60  Bupees.  The  goods 
received  from  the  west,  were  chiefly  mujeet,  silk,  dried  fruits, 
&c.  English  Iron  was  procurable  in  the  town  of  Dehra  Ohazee 
Khan.     The  exports  were  inconsiderable. 


lODIFEROUS  SPRINGS  NEAR  JOWALA 

MOOKHEE. 
Punjab  Correspondence,  Vol.  IV»  No.  5. 

In  April  1855  M.  Marcadieu  forwards  to  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  Punjab  a  report  on  the  lodiferous  springs  near 
Jowala  Mookhee.  The  chief  use  to  which  these  springs  could  he 
turned  would  be  the  cure  of  the  Goitre  in  the  hill  regions.  The 
manufacture  of  Iodine  as  an  article  of  commerce  is  not  likely 
to  be  remunerative.  The  springs  are  five  in  number,  and  are 
situated  in  the  chain  which  borders  the  Jowala  Mookhee  valley, 
on  its  north  east  side,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Beas.  They  may 
be  called,  from  the  localities  in  which  they  are  situated,  Koopirab, 
Jowala,  Jowala  Mookhee,  Nageah,  and  Cunga  Basa.  They  are 
all  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other.  The  geological  formation 
of  the  region  is  thus  described.     "  The  argillaceous  marls,  alter- 

"iting  towards  the  superior  part  with  a  rough  micaceops  sand- 
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«t(me  called  friable,  and  at  the  inferior  part  with  a  sand-stone 
dso  micaceous,  harder  and  smaller  grained,  and  of  a  bluish  color, 
8tuck  together  by  a  calcareous  cement,  prevail  in  this  formation. 
After  this  comes  the  same  sandstone,  in  which  are  embedded 
a  few  stones  of  variegated  grit,  then  micaceous  sand  and  a  scan- 
ty calcareous  formation  in  the  state  of  travertin ;  and  at  last,  in 
nearing  Kangra  and  departing  from  the  springs,  some  conglo- 
merates  composed  of  granite,  of  mica  schists,  of  quartz  and  of 
variegated  sand-stone,  also  bound  together  by  a  calcareous  ce- 
ment, alternating  at  first  with  the  grit,  and  finish  in  forming  by 
tbemselves  whole  mountains,  but  only  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Kangra  Nullah ;  a  character  which  indicates  that,  when  this 
formation  took  place,  the  periodical  increase  of  water  interrupted 
this  deposit  of  sand -stone,  and  of  argillaceous  marl,  in  this  locality 
only, — for  as  you  remove  from  these  indications  of  passed 
perturbations^  the  order  of  formation  assumes  its  ordinary 
coarse." 

The  stratification  of  the  saliferous  range,  though  it  cannot  be 
pronounced     as   discordant,   presents  nevertheless   undulations 
which  would  testify  that  the  matter  had  undergone  a  sort  of 
depression  when  the  up-heaval  took  place.     In  other  respects 
there  is  great  uniformity  throughout  the  range ;  a  fact  which 
also   applies  to   the   springs   themselves.     Near   the  principal 
spring  at  Jowala  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  same  hill,  there  is 
another   spring,   yielding  very  little   water.     The  method   by 
which  the  quantity  of  Iodine  is  tested,  is  by  employing  as  a  pre- 
cipitate a   solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  saturated  with  acid 
sulphureous  gas. 

The  saline  springs  contain,  in  100  parts,  the  following  quanti- 
ties of  fixed  matter : — 

Koopirah,     ...         ...     2*20 

ciowaia,         ...         ...         ...         ••■  ...     A  Do 

2ud  Spring,  Jowala,  ...  ...  ...     2*40 

Jowala  Mookhee,     ...  ...         ...         ...     2*28 

iMagean,         ...         ...         *..         ...         »••     *!»  jlji 

Cunga  Basa,  ...         ...         ...         ...     2*32 

The  Koopirah  spring  shows  itsclt  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
Beas.  It  forms  a  basin  of  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  is 
three  feet  in  depth,  on  a  level  soil  slightly  concave  round  the 
basin.  A  large  stream  of  fresh  water  flows  close  to  it.  The 
determination  of  the  Iodine  was  performed  on  all  the  springs 
on  1000  parts  of  liquid ;  consequently  for  this  spring,  it  is  the 
equivalent  of  22  parts  of  salt.  Now,  1000  parts  of  water  con- 
tain Iodine,  00799,  representing  loduret  of  Potassium,  0*1052, 
or  for   1000  parts  of  salt  from  the  evaporation  of  45*454  of 
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water^  furnishes  Iodine^  3*6318^  representing  loduret  of  Potas- 
sium, 4-7818. 

The  Jowala  spring  is  a  stream  running  from  the  westerly  slope 
of  an  ellipsoid  shaped  hill  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  principal 
<shaia  of  which  it  forms  part.  Its  summit  is  2,760  feet  above  sea 
level ;  the  spot  where  the  spring  issues,  1403 ;  and  th'e  foot  of  it 
where  the  valley  begins,  1 109.  The  question  to  be  ascertained  was 
whether  the  stream  could  be  increased  in  volume.  Before  the 
necessary  works  were  begun  it  yielded  25  pints  of  water  in  20  mi- 
nutes or  75  pints  per  hour,  or  1800  per  24  hours.  After  tl^  works 
were  completed  it  was  found  to  yield  25  pints  per  5  minutes  = 
300  per  hour  =  7200  per  24  hours ;  1000  parts  of  water  represent 
26*30  of  fixed  saline  matter,  containing  Iodine  0*09324  repre- 
senting loduret  of  Potassium  0*12273,  and  1000  parts  of  salt 
from  38,000  parts  of  liquid  yield  Iodine  3*5452,  representing 
loduret  of  Potassium  4*6665. 

The  2nd  spring  of  Jowala  oozes,  and  its  volume  has  not 
been  determined.  1000  parts  of  water  from  this  spring  repre- 
sent 24  of  salt,  containing  Iodine  0*0799  or  loduret  of  Potassium 
0*1052,  or  per  1000  parts  of  salt  fi-om  41,666  parts  of  Uquid, 
lodiue  3*4958,  representing  loduret  of  Potassium  4*3833. 

The  Jowala  Mookhee  spring  issues  from  a  hole  made  by 
the  natives  in  the  hard  grit,  it  does  not  appear  very  abundant 
because  its  issue  is  evidentl]^  impeded  by  the  surrounding  rocks, 
which  prevent  one  from  ascertaining  the  real  volume  of  its  water 
in  a  given  time.  1000  parts  of  this  water  yield  22*80  of  salt, 
containing  Iodine,  0*0799,  representing  loduret  of  Potassium, 
0*1052.  And  1000  parts  of  salt  from  43,860  of  water,  contain 
Iodine,  3*5040,  representing  loduret  of  Potassium,  4*6140. 

The  Nageah  spring  belongs  to  the  same  category  as  that  of 
Jowala  Mookhee,  and  is  similarly  surrounded  by  rocks.  1000  parts 
of  water  yield  22*20  of  saline  matter,  containing  Iodine,  009324, 
representing  loduret  of  Potassium,  0*12273.  And  100  parts  of 
salt  from  45,045  of  water.  Iodine,  4*2000,  representing  loduret 
of  Potassium,  5*5282. 

The  Cunga  Basa  spring  issues  from  the  centre  of  a 
hill  which  borders  the  Kangra  torrent.  Its  elevation  is 
660  feet ;  and  its  temperatare  is  76"^  Faht.,  that  of  the  air  being 
52°  Faht.  1000  parts  of  this  water  yield  23  of  salt,  containing 
Iodine  0*09324,  representing  loduret  of  Potassium,  0*12273. 
1000  parts  of  salt  from  evaporation  to  ,sixty  of  43,478  parts 
of  water  contain  Iodine  4*0539,  representing  loduret  of  Po- 
tassium, 5*3360. 

The  water  from  these  five  springs,  after  being  slightly  con- 
^ntrated,  was  purchased  by  the  Bunniahs  at  one  anna  per  seer 
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^  exchanged  for  the  same  value  in  ottah.     The  salt  is  believed 
^  promote  the  cure  of  Goitre. 

The  similarity  of  the  iodurated  produce  of  these  springs  is  so 
S'^t  that  their  origin  is  probably  the  same.  The  exact  nature 
of  the  salt  in  the  ground  can  only  be  learnt  by  a  skilful  miner. 
The  results  of  the  Jowala  spring  in  Troy  weight  are, 

lb.     oz.     gr. 

Salt,  282     0     0 

Iodine,  1     0     0 

Bepresenting  loduret  of  Potassium,  1     3     3*85 

In  Europe  Iodine  is  extracted  from  sea-weed  which  yields 
about  1-lOOOth  per  1000  parts  ;  the  produce  of  tliese  Himalayan 
spiings  is  three  and  a  half  times  this.  Twenty  to  thirty  grains 
uader  different  forms  are  sufficient  to  cure  Goitre.  The  value 
of  the  Iodine  lost  in  these  springs  every  day  is  24  Kupees, 
according  to  European  prices,  and  is  in  reality  much  more  in 
this  country. 


THE  JIVAIl  MINERAL  THERMAL  SPRING. 
Punjab  Correspondence.     Vol,  IV,  No,  5. 

Ik  September  1855  Mr.  Marcadieu  continues  the  report  on 
ttia  sabject  which  he  submitted  in  January  1 854. 
-^  The  Jivah  spring  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  that  of 
^oviibonnes-les- bains.  It  was  necessary  to  determine  whether 
l^roxnine  was  present  in  the  waters  of  the  Jivah  spring.  There 
^  7  or  8  different  processes  to  ascertain  this  question ;  and  Mr. 
Majrcadieu  thinks  they  are  nearly  all  of  equal  value  and  may  be  adopt- 
ed ^ith  equal  security.  The  method  pursued  by  him,  he  describes 
5*  ft)llows: — "I  have  endeavoured,  in  my  researches,  to  establish, 
™t,the  presence  of  Bromine  in  40  parts  of  mother  water,  resulting 
ironQ  40,000  parts  of  liquid  and  afterwards  in  a  second  experiment 
®^  the  same  portion  of  mother  water,  resulting  from  40,000 
P^rts  of  saline  water,  I  determined  its  weight.  In  the  first  case 
.®  following  process  served  to  detect  the  presence  of  the  Bro- 
f?\**c.  A  clear  glass  tube  of  1^  feet  in  length,  was  cut  into 
*aree  equal  parts,  one  end  of  each  was  closed  by  the  flame  of  a 
*^p  used  for  such  purposes.     I  added  in  the  first  tube  a  solu- 

E^K^  ^f  Chlorine  recently  prepared,  and  then  a  small  quantity  of 
1^^-  After  having  put  equal  portions  of  the  mother  water,  previ- 

^  ^^y  rendered  colorless,  in  the  second  and  third  tubes,  I  added 
^^liv  drops  of  Ether  to  the  liquid  in  the  second  \Ax\i^r-^2cA 
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in  the  third  tube  a  solution  of  Chlorine.  The  three  tubes  were 
well  shaken^  and  placed  side  by  side  on  a  white  sheet  of  paper. 
No.  1  tube  proved  that  the  Ether  was  not  sensibly  colored  by 
contact  with  the  Chlorine  solution ;  No.  2  tube,  that  the  Ether 
was  not  colored  by  the  contact  of  the  essay  liquor  ;  and  No, 
3,  in  which  the  saline  solution  was  in  contact  both  with  the 
Chlorine  and  Ether,  served  to  detect  the  presence  of  Bromine^ 
becoming  instantly  of  a  yellow  reddish  color,  attributable 
to  the  solution  of  Bromine  in  the  liquid  ;  its  color  presenting  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  Ether  of  the  other  two  tubes." 

The  results  of  his  experiments  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  the 
Bromine  were  as  follows  ; — 

In  40,000  parts  of  saline  water. 

Bromide  of  sodium,  0*48. 
Or  from  1000  parts  of  saline  water^ 
Bromide  of  sodium,  0*012. 
Iodine  could  not   be   detected.     It  is  found  in  all  organic 
substances  from  the  sea,  but  has  not  hitherto  been  discovered  in 
sea-water  itself.     Jivah  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  4,433  feet 
above  sea  level,   and  is  a  delightful  and  salubrious  spot.     The 
presence  of  Bromine  in  its  mineral  springs  renders  them  highly 
valuable  in  a  medicinal  point  of  view. 


LITHOGRAPHIC  PRESSES  IN  THE  PUNJAB  JAILS. 

Punjab  Correspondence,    Vol.  1 F.  No.  5, 

In  October  1855  G.  C.  Barnes,  Esq.,  Sessions  Judge^  Cia- 
Sutlej  States,  submits  the  reports  of  the  Deputy  Commissioners 
of  Umballah  and  i^'erozepore  on  the  working  of  their  Litho- 
graphic Jail  presses.  These  presses  were  commenced  in  1854. 
It  was  originally  intended  to  have  only  one  press  in  each  di- 
vision, but  sanction  was  eventually  given  to  establish  one  at 
each  of  the  large  stations  of  Umballah  and  Ferozepore. 

Umballah, — The  printing  establishment  at  this  jail  was  supplied 
with  three  presses,  which  however  were  never  worked  together. 
They  were  manufactured  at  Delhi  and  cost  from  70  to  80  fis. 
each.  The  expenditure  for  9^  months  including  original  cost 
for  presses  &c.  was  Bs.  2176-6-10.  The  income  actually  realiz- 
ed was  Ks.  1749-6-6.  The  accounts  were  not  yet  adjusted, 
but  if  the  value  of  stock  and  of  saleable  printed  forms  and 
paper  for  use  be  included,  there  would  be  a  balance  in  favour  of 
the  press.    The  work  j^eifotm^dk  "n^^  chiefly  the  prixituig  of 
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forms.  Altogether  132  reams  of  paper  were  printed,  45  in  English 
and  87  in  Oordoo  and  Nagree.  The  total  number  of  EngUsh 
forms  printed  was  413086^  of  vernaeular  1,47,434.  lu  this 
enumeration  books  and  pictures  were  entered  as  ^^  forms."  The 
charges  for  printing  were  about  25«  per  cent,  below  the  Dellii 
Gazette  Press  and  nearly  40  per  cent,  below  the  Lahore  Chronicle 
Press.  An  effort  was  likewise  made  to  promote  education  among 
the  natives  by  printing  cheap  and  useful  books  and  maps.  These 
maps  contained  particulars  of  village  boundaries,  area,  jumma, 
population^  &c.,  and  were  eagerly  bought  up. 

Ferozepore, — The  press  at  the  jail  commenced  work  in  March 

18555    and  from  the  requisitions  already  made  and  in  prospect, 

full    employment  was  expected.     The  establishment  was   kept 

up    at  the  trifling  cost  of  26  Rupees  per  month  paid  for  a  printer 

and    a   writer ;  the  rest  of  the  work  was  performed  by  convicts. 

The   expenditure  from  19th  March  to  the  end  of  September 

1855    ^was  B.S.    1240-5-11,   the  income  shews  a    deficiency  of 

S.S.    528.     The  total  number  of  forms  and  statements  printed 

in    English  was   11,104,  and  in  vernacular  55,977.     The  prices 

charged   were  lower  than  those  of  the  Lahore   and  Mooltan 

presses.     The  paper  used  for  printing  amounted  to  259  reams. 

Tlie    work   consisted  chiefly  of  statements  for  the  districts  of 

ILiOodianah,    Googaira,  and  Ferozepore.     A  paper  manufactory 

w^as    established  in  connection  with  this  press,  from  which  great 

advantages  were  anticipated. 


CRIMINAL  CLASSES  OF  THE  PUNJAB. 
Punjab  Correspondence,    VoL  IV.  No,  5. 

The  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  wandering  and  preda- 
tory tribes  in  the  Cis-Sutlej  States  is  dated  in  1855  and  1856. 
A  memorandum  by  G.  Campbell,  Esq.,  Officiating  Commissioner 
and  Superintendent,  contains  a  general  view  of  the  subject.  The 
four  districts  from  which  particulars  were  received,  were  Umbal- 
lab,  Thanesur,  Loodianah  and  Ferozepore. 

On  the  14th  of  April  1856  there  were  in  the  district  of  Um- 
ballah  12  Bouriahs,  180  Sansees  and  7  Gaudeelas.  A  nominal 
roll  of  these  Bouriahs  &c.  including  women  and  children,  show- 
ed 841  individuals  altogether.  On  the  20th  November  the 
Officiating  Deputy  Commissioner  reports  that  the  number  of 
the  BouriahB  had  increased  by  6.    Of  the  total  number  of  this 
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tribe  15  had  taken  to]  the  plough  and  98  had  entered  into  ser- 
vice,   thus    reducing    the    number    of   beggars   and  vagrants 
by  113.    The  district  of  Thanesur  contained  in  September  1856^ 
about  700  Sansees  including  women^  and  only  5  Bouriahs  and 
a  few  of  their  women,     ffhe  precautionary  measures  adopted 
had  a  beneficial  effect.     In  this  district  however  there  was  ano- 
ther troublesome  tribe,  the  Belochees,  bolder  and  more  danger- 
ous than  the  Sansees.     There  were  on  the  1 4th  October  abont 
2 1 8  of  the  Belochees  present,  while  of  the  40  absent  many  had 
taken  their  families  with  them  and  were  not  likely  to  return.  In 
the  Loodianah  district  there  were  in  August,  295  Bouriahs,  640  i 
Harnees  and  273  Sansees.     They  were  in  the  habit  of  attend- 
ing marriages  for  the  purpose  of  thieving.     The  Bouriahs  were 
good  cattle-trackers,    and    probably  expert  cattle-lifters.     On   \ 
the  30th  October  the  numbers  were  reported  to  be  439  Bou«    < 
riahs,   723   Harnees,  and   253   Sansees.      In  this  district  as    J 
elsewhere  absentees  were  punished.     In  the  space  of  2^  months    J 
67  absentees  were  brought  to  notice  and  23  of  them  were  traced    i 
and  punished,  which  was  considered  as  an  evidence  of  vigilance    il 
on  the  part  of  the  Police,  &c. 

In  May  1856  there  were  in  Ferozepore  4,284  Bouriahs  indnd- 
ing  women  and  children.     During  the  period  of  five  years  153 
of  this  tribe  were  apprehended  on  various  charges,  of  whom  105  .. 
were   convicted.      In  September  1856,   after  the  introduction    < 
of  the  prescribed  precautionary  measures  crimes  were  less  fire-    . 
quent.   A  further  report  contains  the  following  figures,  Bouriahs  "< 
1033,  Sansees  13,  Chungars  14,  Harnees  12.  Simla  at  that  peri- 
od contained  no  Bouriahs  or  others  whatever. 


EPIDEMIC  CHOLERA  IN  THE  PUNJAB  IN  1856. 
Punjab  Correspondence »  Vol,  IV.  No.  5. 

The  Report  on  the  Epidemic  Cholera  which  appeared  in  the 
central  and  district  Jails,  Anarkullee  and  the  city  of  Lahore 
during  the  months  of  August  and  September  1856,  was  drawn 
up  by  Dr.  C.  M.  Smith,  Civil  Surgeon,  Lahore. . 

The  Epidemic  commenced  in  Gwalior,  and  after  visitmg 
Agra,  Delhi,  Meerut,  and  Kurnaul  made  its  first  appearance  in 
the  cantonments  of  Meean  Meer,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  of 
August,  1856.  It  was  feared  that  the  Central  Jail  might  be 
ravaged  by  the  disease  and  precautionary  measures  were  accord- 
ingljr  taken.     The  number  of  prisoners  at  the  time  was  1687.. . 
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On  the  16th  of  August^  however^  the  disease  broke  out  and  Iast« 
ed  exactly  one  months  daring  which  time  367  prisoners  were 
attacked  of  whom  183  died.  On  the  3rd  September^  the  healthy 
prisoners  to  the  number  of  999  .were  removed  into  a  camp  pitch* 
ed  upon  a  high  and  dry  piece  of  grotfhd  upon  the  Ferozepore 
road.  No  attempt  at  escape  or  emeute  was  even  thought  of^ 
and  all  the  prisoners  were  sent  back  to  the  jail  when  the  disease 
had  disappeared.  The  number  of  cases  in  the  camp  was  only 
32^  of  which  17  ended  fatally.  The  shortest  duration  of  the 
disease  in  fatal  cases  was  5  hours^  the  longest^  on  the  28th  day. 
On  this  point  Di\  Smith  says : — "  It  shews  the  great  severity  of 
the  epidemic^  that  out  of  200  fatal  cases,  136  occurred  in  the 
1st  {atage^  or  within  24  hours  of  the  attack^  the  most  quickly 
fatal  cases  taking  place  in  5  hours,  a  large  proportion  dying  in 
11  hours,  but  the  greatest  number  sank  between  the  15th  and 
24th  hour ;  those  who  died  after  the  7th  day,  expired  either  from 
the  effects  of  gastro-enteric  irritation,  or  fever  of  an  adymanic 
type,  consequent  on  the  attack  of  cholera ;  all  choleraic  symp- 
toms had  of  course  been  subdued. '^  And  regarding  the  nature  of 
cholera  he  remarks,  '^  the  greatest  amount  of  evidence  we  pos- 
sess  points  to  the  malarious  nature  of  the  disease ;  nearly  all 
epidemics  of  cholera  have  appeared  during  or  immediately  after 
heavy  rain.  August  and  September  appear  the  months  most 
obnoxious  to  the  disease  in  India ;  the  present  epidemic  is  a 
striking  instance  of  this  in  all  respects,  more  rain  having  fall- 
en in  the  Punjab  this  season  than  has  been  known  for  many 
years,  in  fact  the  country  was  inundated  with  water." 

In  the  district  jail  the  first  case  occurred  on  the  19th  of  Au- 
gust, and  the  disease  disappeared  on  the  7th  of  September. 
Daring  this  period  the  total  number  of  cases  was  83,  of  which  44 
were  fatal.  The  jail  contained  703  prisoners  when  the  disease 
broke  out,  and  as  this  number  was  more  than  the  building  could 
conveniently  accommodate,  180  men  were  removed  to  Lena 
Singh's  Chownee,  and  some  short  termed  prisoners  were  re- 
leased thus  bringing  the  number  below  500.  It  is  mentioned 
as  a  remarkable  fact  that  not  a  single  case  of  cholera  occurred 
among  the  poUce  guard  employed  in  either  jail  or  in  camp. 

At  the  Civil  station  of  AnarkuUee  12  cases  occurred  among 
the  European  population  of  which  7  proved  fatal.  Surrounded 
as  this  place  was  by  infected  locaUties,  and  considering  the 
amount  of  the  European  population,  it  must  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing escaped  remarkably. 

In  the  city  of  Lahore  cholera  broke  out  about  the  15th  of 
August.  There  was  a  remarkable  preponderance  in  the  morta- 
lity of  Mussulmans  over  the  Hindoos.     In  the  cantonments  of 
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Meean  Meer  the  numbers  were  nearly  equal  being  141  Mahome^ 
dans  and  162  Hindoos.  The  villages  of  Muzung,  Baghbanpore, 
Echhra  and  Kote  Kunagree  were  infected^  but  particulars  could 
not  be  obtained. 


DANVERS'  REPORT  ON  RAILWAYS  IN  INDIA. 

Parliamentary  Papers. 

On  the  12th  March  1860  Mr.  J.  Danvers  submits  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  a  report  on  the  subject  of  Bail- 
ways  in  India,  to  the  end  of  the  year  1859.  This  being  the 
first  annual  report  of  the  kind  it  is  accompanied  by  a  general 
review  of  the  history  of  Indian  Railways,  and  by  an  accoant 
of  the  system  on  which  they  were  introduced. 

In  1845  two  private  associations  were  formed  under  the 
designation  of  the  **  East  Indian*^  and  the ''  Great  Indian  Penin- 
sula'' Railway  Companies.  It  was  found  that  their  objects 
could  not  be  carried  out,  without  the  aid  of  Government.  The 
late  East  India  Company  ultimately  granted  that  aid,  by 
guaranteeing  the  interest  on  the  Railway  capital;  and  it  is  on 
this  '^  guarantee  system'*  that  all  the  Indian  Railways  are  being 
constructed.  The  principal  conditions  of  the  deed  of  contract 
are  the  following.  ^'  The  guarantee,  which  is  for  a  term  of  99 
years  applies  to  all  monies  paid  into  the  Government  Treasnrv, 
and  expended  with  the  approval  and  sanction  of  the  Govern- 
ment. When  the  capital  account  which  consists  of  expenditure 
so  sanctioned  is  closed,  such  portion  of  the  subscribed  capital 
as  shall  not  have  been  required  for  the  purposes  of  the 
undertakings,  is  to  be  returned  to  the  Companies.''  The  Rail- 
way Companies  have  the  power  of  surrendering  the  works 
at  any  time  after  any  portion  of  the  line  has  been  opened  for 
a  peiriod  of  three  months,  upon  giving  six  months'  notice  to 
the  Government,  who  would  have  to  repay  the  whole  amount 
that  has  been  expended,  with  their  sanction,  on  the  under- 
taking. Government  has  the  power,  within  six  months  after  the 
expiration  of  twenty-five  or  fifty  years  respectively  from  the 
date  of  the  contracts,  of  purchasing  the  Railway  at  the  mean 
market  value  in  London  of  the  shares  during  the  three  previ- 
ous years.  Government  is  entitled,  in  the  event  of  the 
Railway  Companies  failing  to  complete  the  railroads,  or  to  work 
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them  satisfactorily,  to  take  possession  of  them»  repaying,  with- 
in six  months,  the  sums  which  have  been  properly  expended* 
At  the  expiration  of  &9  years  the  land  reverts  to  Oovern- 
ment,  and,  if  the  Railway  Companies  have  not  availed  them* 
selves  of  the  power  of  surrendering  before  that  period  arrives, 
the  works  also  lapse  to  thb  Government,  who  would  have  to 
purchase  the  stock  of  engines,  carriages,  &c.»  at  a  valuation. 

The  Government  exercise  their  supervision  of  the  Railways  both 
at  home  and  in  India — at  home  by  aa  official  director  who 
attends  each  board  of  the  Companies  in  London,  and  in  India 
principally  through  officers  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
With  regard  to  the  regulation  of  fares,  they  are^  in  the  first 
instance,  fixed  with  the  approval  of  Government,  and  alterations 
in  them  can  only  be  made  by  the  Railway  Companies  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  same  authority.  In  the  event  of  the  profits 
exceeding  ten  per  cent.,  the  Government  can  order  a  reduction 
in  the  rates,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  bring  the  net  re*- 
ceipts  below  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  expended. 

The  Railway  Companies  are  also  bound,  under  the  contractsi 
to  convey  the  Mails  and  Post  Office  servants  free  of  charge ;  to 
take  Military  Officers  in  first  class  carriages  at  second  clasa 
fares  and  soldiers  when  on  duty  in  second  class  carriages  at  the 
lowest  fares ;  also  horses,  guns,  waggons,  and  military  stores, 
&c.,  at  the  lowest*  rate  for  the  time  being  chargeable  for  the 
carriage  of  such  animals,  goods,  &c.  A  CoiAmittee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  appointed  in  1858  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
the  delay  in  the  Railway  works.  They  classified  the  causes  o£ 
delay  under  four  distinct  heads,  namely, — 

Ist.  Those  arising  from  Government  supervision  at  home- 
and  in  India. 

2(1.  Those  incidental  to  the  execution  of  extensive  and 
complicated  public  works,  under  such  circumstances,  in  a  dis- 
tant country. 

3d.  Those  produced  by  political  causes,  such  as  insurrection, 
and  mutiny. 

4th.  Those  arising  from  the  natural  difficulties  which  the 
face  of  the  country  presents. 

The  Committee  adduced  sufficient  reasons  to  account  for  the 
delay,  and  were  of  opinion  that  the  progress  of  railroads  in 
India  would  bear  comparison  with  that  of  English  lines. 

The  course  Mr.  Danvers  adopts  in  his  report  is, — 

Istly.  To  describe  each  undertaking  and  its  objects  sepa- 
rately ; 

2ndly.  To  exhibit  the  results  of  the  traffic  on  those  sections, 
which  have  been  worked  ; 

2  N  2 
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3rdly.  To  show  the  finaucial  position  of  the  Railway  Com- 
panies and  the  Oovernment  in  respect  to  them ;  and, 

4thly.  To  take  a  general  view  of  the  prospects  of  these 
undertakings. 

I.  Railways. 

East  Indian  Railway. — This  line  runs  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi, 
with  branches  to  Kaneegunge,  the  Barrakur  river,  and  the 
Singarrow  Valley,  and  a  line  from  Allahabad  to  Jubbolpore, 
where  it  joins  the  trans-peninsula  line  from  Bombay.  Its 
whole  length  is  1338  miles  to  Delhi,  including  branches  and 
about  200  miles  for  the  Jubbulpore  line.  At  Allahabad  where 
the  Ganges  and  Jumna  join,  the  line  crosses  the  latter  river 
by  a  splendid  bridge  of  15  spans  of  200  feet  each.  The  bridge 
over  the  Soane  consists  of  28  spans  of  150  feet  each ;  that 
over  Adjai  of  32  spans  of  50  feet  each,  and  those  over  the 
Keeul,  Hullohur,  and  Tonse  of  9,  4,  and  7  spans  respectively 
of  150  feet  each.  The  only  tunnel  is  near  Monghyr,  and  is 
900  feet  long.  The  first  operations  of  the  East  Indian  Railway 
Company  were  confined  to  the  line  between  Calcutta  and  Ranee- 
gunge  a  distance  of  121  miles.  The  Company  was  incorporat- 
ed in  1849,  commenced  actual  operations  in  1851,  and  in 
February  1855,  the  line  to  Baneegunge  was  completed. 

A  return  of  the  persons  employed  on  th#completed  sections 
of  the  line  in  Bengal  only,  showed  that  there  were  on  the  Ist 
of  October  1859,  3051  in  all,  of  whom  261  were  Europeans 
and  2790  were  natives.  The  cost  of  the  finished  portions  of  the 
line  was  about  £3,700,500,  viz. : — 

Bengal  portion  ...  £2,314,500 

North  West  portion       . . .  1,386,000 

The  estimated  capital  for  the  whole  undertaking  is  £19,000,000, 
but  authority  was  only  given  for  raising  £14,000,000  in  the 
mean  time.  The  effects  of  the  mutiny  will  have  added 
£3,000,000  to  the  total  cost  of  the  Railway.  The  number  of 
shareholders  on  31st  December  was  5857.  The  amount  of 
tonnage  engaged  for  the  conveyance  of  Railway  material  from 
England  to  India  was,  as  follows : — 

1850  to  1854    ...  ...  Tons.  40,000 

1855  ...  ...  ...  58,000 

1856  ...  ...  ...  65,000 

1«57      ...  ...  ...  48,000 

1858  ...       ...       ...  35,126 

1859  ...       ...       ...  32,094 

Total  ...     278,220 
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The  existing  fares  are^ 

For  passengers,  1st  Class^  ]^  annas  per  mile 

2nd     ,y         9  pies         ,, . 


9  pies 
3rd     yy        3  pies 


if 


Goods  are  divided  into  five  classes  and  conveyed  at  ^  of  a  pie 
to  2  pies  per  maund  per  mile. 

The  amoant  paid  by  Government  on  account  of  guaranteed 
interest,  from  1849-50  to  1858-59  was  £1,528,045-18-4. 

The  net  profits  paid  by  the  Railway  Company  up  to  30th  June 
1859,  were  £325,405-3-4. 

Crreat  Indian  Peninsula  Railway, — This  Railway  commences 
in  the  island  of  Bombay,  and  after  reaching  the  town  of  Callian, 
33  miles  distant,  it  branches  off  along  the  valley  of  the  Ner- 
budda  to  Jubbulpore  in  a  North  Easterly  direction,  and  by 
Poona,  and  Sholapore  towards  Madras  in  a  South  Easterly  di- 
rection. There  are  also  branches  to  Nagpore,  and  to  Campoolie. 
The  length  of  these  lines,  is  as  follows  : — 

34^  miles  from  Bombay  to  Callian,  and  branch  to  Mahim. 
572  J         „  Callian  to  Jubbulpore. 

389  „  Callian  to  junction  with  Madras  line. 

263  „  Nagpore  Branch. 

7^        „  Campoolie  Branch. 

The  objects  of  this  undertaking  are  to  assist  in  establishing 
a  permanent  and  speedy  means  of  communication,  for  political 
and  commercial  purposes,  between  the  three  Presidency  towns, 
and  to  connect  the  great  cotton  growing  districts  of  Central 
India  with  the  seaport  of  Bombay. 

In  1849  the  contract  was  entered  into  for  the  construction 
of  the  line  from  Bombay  to  Callian,  and  in  1854  the  whole  of 
the  lines  were  undertaken,  at  a  guaranteed  interest  of  4^  per 
cent,  which  has  been  increased  to  five  per  cent,  whenever  shares 
have  been  issued.  The  greatest  physical  difficulties  on  the  line 
are  the  mountains  which  separate  Bombay  from  the  Deccan. 
The  North  East  line  of  Railway  crosses  the  ThuU  Ghat  at  an 
elevation  of  1,912  feet;  the  South  East  line  crosses  the  Shore 
Ghat  at  an  elevation  of  2037  feet.  The  bridges  of  this  line 
possess  the  advantage  of  resting  on  good  rock  foundations.  On 
the  3l8t  December  1859,  245^  miles  were  open  for  traffic. 
The  number  of  persons  employed  on  the  open  portion  of  the 
line  on  the  1st  October  was  2,598,  of  whom  255  were  Europeans 
and  2^343  natives.  The  deaths  per  annum  of  Europeans  were 
2*72  per  cent.  The  total  cost  of  the  undertaking  is  estimated  at 
£12,000,000,  and  the  number  of  shareholders  on  31st  December 
was  3,860. 
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The  amount  of  tonnage  engaged  by  the  Company  was  as 
follows : — 

•     1850                Tons.  927                 1865  Tons.  12,870 

1851  6,584                 1856  26,668 

1852  4,925                 1857  33,117 

1853  6,182                 1858  63,032 

1854  3,850                 1859  50,228 
The  existing  fares  are,  for  passengers, 

Ist  elass,  1^  annas  per  mile. 
2nd    „         6   piesj 
3rd    „         3   pies 

Goods  are  conyeyed  for  10,  14,  18,  22  and  30  pies  per  ton  per 
mile  for  the  respective  classes.  The  amount  paid  by  the  Compa- 
ny in  liquidation  of  the  Government  guarantee  up  to  31st  De> 
cember  last,  was  £181,698-7-9.  The  amount  of  guaranteed  in- 
terest received  by  the  Company  on  capital,  was  £644,904. 

Hie  Madras  Railway  commences  at  Madras,  and  at  Arconum 
it  divides  into  two  lines,  one  running  South  West  to  Beypore, 
and  the  other  North  West  to  join  the  Bombay  line.  Branches 
strike  off  from  the  South  Western  line  to  Bangalore,  and  to  the 
foot  of  the  Neilgherries.  The  length  of  the  various  linels  is  850 
miles.  The  Company  was  established  in  1852  and  incorporated  in 
1853.  The  section  from  Madras  to  Arcot  was  opened  in  1856. 
That  from  Arcot  to  Vellore  ill  1857  and  that  from  Vellore  to  Go- 
riattum  in  1858,  making  an  entire  distance  of  96  miles  open  in 
1859.  The  line  to  Beypore  is  comparatively  free  from  difficul- 
ties, but  that  to  the  North  West  towards  Bombay  is  intersected 
by  twelve  rivers,  requiring  upwards  of  three  miles  of  bridging, 
and  is  crossed  by  two  I'anges  of  hills.  The  number  of  individaals 
employed  on  the  open  section  on  1st  October  was  2796,  of  whom 
74  were  Europeans,  147  East  Indians,  and(  2575  natives.  The 
deaths  of  Europeans  were  1-33  per  cent.  The  estimated  amount 
of  capital  is  £8,500,000,  and  the  number  of  shareholders  on  31st 
December  2056.     The  tonnage  engaged  was  as  follows  : — 

1853  1415  Tons,  1856  23,727  Tons. 

1854  13,367       „  1857  5,877      „ 

1855  40,772      „  1858  13,987      „ 

1859  37,407  Tons. 

The  amount  paid  by  Government  for  guaranteed  interest  was 
£391,735.  The  amount  paid  by  the  railway  in  liquidation  up  to 
30th  June  1859,  amounted,  in  round  numbers  to  £46>d00.^ 
The  raters  and  fares  are,  for  passengers, 

1st  class      1  anna  per  mile. 
2nd    „         6  pies         „ 
3rd    „  '     2  pies        „ 
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for  goocb  8, 10,  ^nd  12  pies  for  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  class  goods  res- 
pectively, per  ton  per  mile. 

Sind  Railway  Company. — This  Company  was  incorporated  in 
1855.  By  an  act  passed  in  1857  it  was  authorised  to  construct 
railroads  in  the  Punjab  and  to  build  and  work  steam  boats  and 
other  vessels.  The  three  enterprises,  the  •'  Sind  Railway,''  the 
"  Punjab  Railway"  and  the  "  Indus  Steam  Flotilla"  are  manag- 
ed by  the  same  Company. 

The  Sind  Railway  proceeds  from  Kurrachee  to  Kotree  on  the 
Indus,  opposite  to  Hyderabad.  Its  length,  including  a  branch 
to  Ghizree  Bunder,  is  114  miles.  The  most  important  works 
are  bridges  and  viaducts,  of  which  there  are  several  of  consider- 
able size,  that  over  the  Bahrum  river  being  600  yards  in  length ; 
the  next  largest  (560  yards)  is  that  over  the  Mulleer.  Other 
works  of  magnitude  are,  an  embankment  across  a  valley  at  Dor- 
bejee,  required  to  protect  the  line  from  the  effects  of  inundation, 
and  the  wharf  and  steam  ferry  at  Kotree.  The  difSculties 
iu  the .  way  are,  the  unfavourable  nature  of  the  soil,  the  scarcity 
of  water  and  the  want  of  labour.  The  estimated  amoimt  of  capi- 
tal was  igl,000,000,  and  the  number  of  shareholders  619. 

The  Tonnage  engaged  each  year  was  as  follows: — 

In     1856  ...  .-•  ...  Tons.    8,225 

1857  ...  ...  ...  19,742 

looo  ...  ••.  •••  1d,i>oO 

1859  ...  ...  ...  26,469 


Total  ,..         70,821 

The  Moultan  and  Umritsur  line  of  the  Punjab  Railway  is 
250  miles  in  length,  and  runs  from  Moultan  to  Lahore  and 
Umritsur  between  the  Ravee  and  the  Sutlej.  This  course  pre- 
sents few  obstructions  to  the  progress  of  Railway  works.  The 
line  was  commenced  in  February  1859,  and  the  section  between 
Lahore  and  Umritsur  will  probably  be  opened  before  the  close 
of  1860.  The  whole  line  will  be  finished  in  four  years  from  the 
commencement.  The  estimated  capital  is  £2,000,000,  and  the 
number  of  shareholders  700.  The  tonnage  engaged  was  12,293» 
all  of  which  applies  to  the  year  1859. 

The  Delhi  line  of  the  Punjab  Railway  was  authorized  early 
in  1859.  Surveys  have  been  going  on  but  detailed  plans  and 
estimates  are  not  yet  handed  in. 

The  Indus  Steam  Flotilla  consists  of  53  vessels,  viz.,  7  Pas- 
senger Steamers,  6  Towing  Steamers,  33  Cargo  Barges,  and  7 
Accommodation  Flats.  The  dimensions  of  the  passenger  steamers 
are,  length,  200  feet,  breadth,  38,  depth,  6,  draught,  2.     Of  the 
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above  named  vessels,  1  Passenger  Steamer,  6  Towing  Steamers 
and  25  Cargo  Barges  have  arrived  at  Kurraehee.  The  authorized 
capital  is  £250,000  which  is  held  by  289  shareholders.  The 
tonnage  engaged  in  1859  was  1843  tons.  The  following  is  a 
statement  of  the  trade  of  Sind.  The  increase  manifested  is 
favourable  to  the  prospects  of  the  railways  and  flotilla. 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

1848-49 

£ 
344,7 15 

£ 
107,133 

£ 
451,849 

1849-50 

419,352 

114,378 

533,731 

1850-51 

425,831 

196,461 

622,293 

1851-52 

489,220 

244,122 

733,343 

1852-53 

535,690 

376,337 

800,000 

1853-54 

508,793 

376,310 

885,103 

1854-55 

575,196 

346,893 

922,089 

1855-56 

629,813 

604,440 

1,234,253 

1856-57 

685,665 

734,522 

1,420,187 

1857-58 

1,081,100 

1,078,100 

2,159,200 

1858-59 

1,540,600 

1,044,200 

2,584,800 

Bombay^  Baroda  and  Central  India  Railway, — This  line  com- 
mencing in  Bombay  proceeds  in  a  northerly  direction  through 
Surat,  Broach,  and  Baroda  to  Ahmedabad,  an  entire  distance 
of  309^   miles.     The  object  of  the  line  is  to  connect  Bombay 
with  the  cotton  districts  of  Guzerat.     The  Company  was  incor- 
porated in  1855,  and  t!he  first  sod  was  cut  in  May  1856,     The 
section  between  Surat  and  Broach^  &c.  was  sanctioned  in  1855 ; 
that  between  Surat  and  Bombay  not  till  April  1858.  The  country 
through  which  the  railway  passes  is  low  and  flat,  and  the  great- 
est engineering  difficulties  to  be  provided  for  are  rivers- and 
occasional  inundations.     The  bridge  work  amounts  to  nearly 
6  miles.     The  bridge  over  the  Taptee  is  2003  feet  in  length, 
and  will  have  32  openings  of  60  feet  each,  and  that  over  HbQ 
Nerbudda  is  3750  feet  in  length,  and  will  have  60  openipp^ 
60  feet   each.     The  estimate  capital  is  £2,500,000,  %.mi 
£7,400  per  mile,  and  the  number  of  shareholders  in  Deoonber 
was  906.     The  tonnage  engag^A.N^^k^^'&feVLQ^^* —  , 
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In  1856              ...             ...  ...  .Tons.     3,215 

1857  •••             •••  •••  16,367 

1858  •••             •.•  •••  J",3jo 

1859  ...             •••  ...  31,075 


Total         ...  69,970 

Eastern  Bengal  Raiboay. — This  Company  was  formed  ia 
1857,  incorporated  the  same  year,  and  commenced  actual  opera- 
tions in  April  1859.  The  line  is  to  run  from  Calcutta  to  Koosh- 
tee  on  the  Ganges  opposite  Pubnah,  and  will  be  eventually  car- 
ried to  Seraj gunge  and  Dacca.  The  country  traversed  is  rich 
in  agricultural  produce  and  contains  upwards  of  500  inhabitants 
to  the  square  mile.  The  capital  was  originally  estimated  at 
£1,000,000,  which  was  held  by  144  shareholders.  The  freight 
engaged  by  the  contractors  up  to  31st  December  was  12,569 
tons.  This  line  may  not  be  confined  to  the  above  operations  but 
may  be  extended  to  Darjeeling 

Great  Southern  of  India  Railway. — This  Company  was  con- 
stituted in  1857  and  incorporated  in  1858.  The  lines  included 
in  the  undertaking  are  from  Negapatara  to  Trichinopoly,  with 
extensions  north  to  a  point  on  the  Madras  Railway  (probably  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Errode)  and  South  to  Madura  and  Tuti- 
corin.  The  first  named  only  has  been  sanctioned.  The  length 
of  line  is  about  80  miles  and  the  estimated  Capital  £500,000. 
No  physical  difficulties  occur,  good  ballast  is  plentiful,  and  the 
country  traversed  is  highly  productive.  The  works  were  com- 
menced in  1859,  and  are  expected  to  be  completed  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1861.     The  number  of  shareholders  is  170. 

Calcutta  and  South  Eastern  Railway, — This  Company  was  in- 
corporated in  1857,  and  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  Council  in  March  1859.  The  object  of  the  line 
is  to  connect  Calcutta  with  the  Mutlah  in  order  to  provide  in- 
creased facilities  for  the  ships  trading  to  Calcutta.  The  line  is 
about  29  miles  in  length,  and  presents  no  physical  difficulties. 
The  estimated  capital  is  £250,000,  and  the  number  of  share- 
holders in  December  was  342. 

These  are  all  the  lines  which  have  been  undertaken  by  Com- 
panies. In  addition  to  these,  proposals  have  been  made  by  two 
Companies  in  for  establishing  railway  communication  in  Oudhand 
Rohilcund.  A  line  has  also  been  projected  from  the  Kumaon 
Iron  Works  to  a  point'  in  the  East  Indian  Railway  or  in  a  new- 
line  of  railway  in  Rohilcund.  This  line  is  to  be  formed  by  Go- 
vernment, without  the  intervention  of  any  Company. 

The  following  statement  shows  when  each  Company  was  form- 
ed, the  capital,  the  amount  authorized^  the  amount  raised>  and 


the  rate  of  guarantee. 
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The  proportion  of  capital  subscribed  in  India,  to  that  sub- 
scribed in  England  is  as  £1  to  £43.  Out  of  every  million  of  rail- 
way money,  about  £976,500  is  raised  in  England,  of  which 
about  £555,000  is  expended  there.  The  balance  of  i^26,500 
is  required  to  meet  the  expenditure  in  India,  in  addition  to  the 
amount  subscribed  in  India. 

h.  The  eight  Railway  Companies  received  altogether  up  to  Slst 
x)ecember  1859,  the  sum  of  £3,840,790  for  guaranteed  interest. 
The  three  Companies,  who  have  commeuced  working  operations 
received  ^3,508,535  of  this  sum,  and  on  the  30th  June  1859 
they  had  repaid  £562,633.  These  eight  Companies  are  employ- 
ed to  open  4,917  miles  of  communication,  exclusive  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Indus  from  Kotree  to  Moultan,  a  distance  of  570 
miles.  Exclusive  of  the  Calcutta  and  South  Eastern,  each  Kail- 
way  Company  undertakes  an  average  length  of  line  of  700  miles 
with  a  capital  of  £7,454,000.  The  following  table  shews  the 
fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  Indian  and  Haiiway  securities  for 
five  years : — 
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The  average  weight  of  materials  for  a  mile  of  railway  is  250 
tons,  or  1,210,000  tons  for  the  lines  already  sanction.  This 
gives  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  freight  required  for  the  con- 
veyknce  of  railway  stores  to  India.  Up  to  1859,  794,904  tons 
of  the  above  quantity  had  been  shipped. 

The  number  of  railway  accidents  in  1857  and  1858  may  be 
thus  summarised  : — 

East  Indian.      G.  I.  Peninsula.         Madras. 
Killed.  Injured.    Killed.    Injured.    Killed  Injured. 

1857  10  1  5  2  2  ... 

1858  25  15  8  14  2 

This  includes  passengers,  persons  connected  with  the  lines,  and 
persons  unconnected.  In  1857,  1,931,892  persons  of  all  classes 
travelled  by  Kailway,  and  of  these  only  one  was  killed.  In 
1858  out  of  2,423,508  passengers  only  2  were  killed.  The 
average  rate  of  mortality  among  the  Europeans  in  the  service  of 
the  various  Companies  was  only  2*9  per  cent.  The  mortality  in 
the  Indian  Army,  exclusive  of  casualties  from  war  is  about  6 
per  cent. 

II. — Traffic  Operations. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1859  the  whole  extent  of  railway  com- 
munication open  in  India,  was  636  miles.  The  length  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  of  traffic  apply  to  is  only  436  miles,  no  returns 
having  been  received  of  the  results  of  the  remaining  200  miles. 
Details  of  the  traffic  of  each  of  the  three  lines  in  operation  are 
contained  in  the  report,  but  the  following  tables  will  shew  the 
general  results  of  the  three  railways  combined  : — 
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The  numbers  of  passengers  per  mile  in  each  year  were, — 


Year  ending 
doth  June. 


1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 


On  the  East 
Indian. 


Onthe  Great  In- 
dian Peninsula. 


2,983 
6,933 
8,377 
9,120 
9,661 


16,291 
13,936 
6,761 
7,353 
fe,306 
5,987 


On  the  Mad- 


ras. 


%... 


Avemge  on  the 
Tliree  Lines. 


2,623 
2,559 
3,009 


15,291 
5,440 
6,440 
6,659 
6,418 
6,533 


The  proportion  per  cent,  of  passengers  in  each  class  was. 


Year  ending 
30th  June. 

1st  Class. 

2nd  Class. 

8(1  Class. 

1857 

1-3 

4-9 

93-8 

1858 

1-3 

43 

94-4 

1859 

1-2 

62 

926 

III. — Financial  Position. 

The  total  receipts,  working  expenses  and  profits  of  the  three 
ILailways  for  6  years,  were  as  follows  : — 


Year  ending 

Total  Re- 

Working  Ex- 

Profits. 

30th  June. 

ceipts. 

penses. 

1858-54 

£14,251 

7,129 

7,122 

1854-55 

46,024 

31,176 

14,148 

1855-56 

105,622 

45,795 

59,827 

1856-57 

197,877 

81,596 

116,281 

1857-58 

261,746 

111,444 

150,302 

1858-59 

402,025 

187,065 

214,960 

Ihe  net  profits  of  the  three  Railways,  notwithstanding  the  small 
earnings    of   the  Madras  line,  amounted  to  more  thaw  th& 
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guaranteed  interest   so  that  the   Government  was  practically 
relieved  from  any  payment  on  this  account. 

IV. — Prospects. 

At  present  the  conveyance  of  merchandize  is  very  limited,  but 
progress  is  manifest,  and  the  receipts  from  goods  are  already 
greater  than  those  from  passengers.  The  proportion  in  1856  was 
55*40  of  the  latter  to  45*60  of  the  former ;  in  1859  it  was 
39  to  61  per  cent.      No  expense  attending  the  purchase  of  land 
falls  upon  the  Indian  railway  shareholder,  Parliamentary  con- 
tests  are   avoided,  and  law  expenses  are  consequently  much  be- 
low those  paid  by  English  Companies.     For  instance  the  South- 
Eastern  Railway  in  England  paid  4*669  per  cent,  on  its  capital 
for    Law    and   Parliamentary   expenses,   whereas    the   Madras 
Railway  paid  only  *01  per  cent.     These  are  perhaps  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  cases  respectively.     The  average  cost  of   Indian 
Railways  bears  a  favourable  comparison  with  that  of  other  coun- 
tries. The  expense  of  maintaining  Railway  lines  in  an  efficient  state 
in  India  has  not  hitherto  been  greater  than  that  incurred  in  other 
countries ;  but  the  full  effects  of  the  Indian  climate,  &c.  on  the 
wood  work   has  not  been  ascertained.     The  chief  trade  which 
the  Railway  system  will  develop  is  that  in  Cotton*     During  the 
ten  years  ending  1858,  India  supplied   the  United  Kingdom 
with  an  average  quantity  of  146  millions  of  pounds  per  annum 
or  about   18  per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity  imported,  America 
supplying   75^  per  cent,  of  the  remainder.     Of  the  Indian  por- 
tion Bombay  sent    1 35  million  pounds,  Madras  9^  and  Bengal 
1^  millions.     The  operation  of  railways  in  Bombay  will  enable 
producers  to  deliver  cotton  at  Bombay  one  penny  a  pound  cheap- 
er than  they  could  otherwise  do. 

The  appendix  contains  the  form  of  the  deed  of  contract,  be- 
tween the  Government  of  India  and  the  various  Railway  Com- 
panies^ and  Tariff  and  other  tables. 


MUNICIPAL  CONSERVANCY  IN  THE  MOFUSSIL. 

Bombay  Records^  No.  XX  VII.  New  Series. 

Appendix  C.  {revised,) 

The  Pamphlet  bearing  this  title  consists  of  a  number  of 
Tables,  with  particulars  of  the  towns,  villages,  &c.,  in  the  Bom- 
bay Presidency,  and  of  their  inhabitants,  houses,  trade,  manu- 
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factures,  and  Municipal  Finance.  Such  a  Memorandum  was 
called  for  by  Government  in  June  185t),  but  the  Magistrates  to 
vhom  the  circulars  were  addressed  did  not  furaieb  all  the  iufor- 
mation  that  was  required.  In  December  1858  they  were  again 
called  upon  to  submit  a  revised  statement  brought  up  to  tbe 
1st  January  1859,  which  should  include  in  it  all  the  towns  and 
villages  into  which  at  that  date  Act  XXVI.  of  1850  had 
been  introduced.  The  information  which  resulted  from  this 
application  is  embodied  iu  a  minute  tabular  statement  which  we 
thus  epitomise: — 


.1" 

"S 

J  &■ 

ucome 

and   Ei-l 

Uollectorate. 

Name  of  Town  or 
Village. 

ii 
1= 

penditure.        1 

Secaipta. 

menta. 

Bs. 

Es. 

Ahuedabap. 

Ahmedabod      and 

Suburbs,...    •    ... 

120624 

36,706 

15 

60,891 

14,878 

Dholka,    

20,408 

9,142 

1 

4,040 

2,145 

Gogo,       

8,0&6 

2,728 

6 

7,398 

8,526 

Ptanteej  Kusba,  ... 

8,012 

3,382 

1 

323 

163 

Verumgaum    Eua- 

Ahmbdnuo- 

b»,        

13,969 

4,695 

1 

1,967 

1,267 

3uBbe  ^hingar,  .'.'. 

28,593 

4,746 

14 

6,069 

6,700 

4,473 

578 

453 

266 

PettYewIa,         ... 

12,269 

3,452 

"2 

4Sl 

462 

BSLOADU. 

Belgaum, 

Chikoree, 

1,996 

1,879 

173 

15S 

Qokok,     

955 

929 

Hookeree, 

380 

195 

Uoorgode,           ...|     ... 

458 

143 

Nepanee, 

665 

499 

Sunkeshwur, 

197 

71 

Uthnee, 

::: 

501 

900 

415 

Yankunmurdee,... 

3661 

BSOACH. 

Broach, 

Porgunnoh  of  Jum- 

3: 

9,040 

15 

11,415 

16,489 

booseer, 

1! 

3,616 

1 

1,008 

1,692 

Dbaewae. 

Dharwar, 

21 

5,440 

3 

6,200 

3,612 

Hooblee, 

3< 

6,152 

11,219 

10,264 

f 

2,008 

2 

1,489 

1,683 

Kaiba. 

Kaira 

li 

^660 

3 

2,924 

1,636 

POONA. 

Poona,      

TuUwwn   in    the 
PaBul  TWooka, 

7( 

9,719 

None 

18,666 
For  nine 

17,705 

montba. 

RUTNAQSE  S- 

427 

None 

465 

315 

BT. 

Vingorla, '  !, 

2,502'         46 
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Collect  orate. 


RUTNAGHER- 
RY. 


Sattara. 

Sholapoor. 

Tanna. 

Surat. 


Name  of  Town  or 
Village. 


Mai  wan,   ... 

Rutnagherry, 

Chiploon,... 

Hurnee,    . . . 

Kunkowlee, 

Sungmeshwur, 

•  •  •  •  •  ■ 

Sholapoor, 
Pan  well,  ... 
Cullian,     .. 
Surat,       ... 
Bulsar, 


I  or 

1 

i     Number  of 

'Inhabitants. 

i 

12,579 

10,064 

5,199 

7,115 
1,350 

3,029 

30,819 

8,944 

6,800 

89,506 

... 

*S 

1 

O 

u 

<£> 

s 

quor  Shops, 
&c. 

In  come  and  Exp  en* 

Number 
Houses. 

diture. 

Receipts. 

Disburse- 
ment& 

J^ 

Rs. 

- 

2,618 

19 

... 

... 

1,624 

22 

... 

... 

1,097 

4 

•  a. 

... 

1,337 

9 

... 

f    •"j 

294 

1 

... 

... 

547 

1 

•  •• 

... 

... 

•  •  • 

... 

tn 

5,409 

4 

23,315 

20,647 

1,343 

6 

762 

306 

1,457 

3 

523 

506 

23,047 

88 

26,138 

23,417 

■  •  • 

•  •• 

833 

2,694 

Note, — In  the  foregoing  table  where  blanks  have  been  left  the  particakBi 
have  not  been  ascertained  or  cannot  be  put  down,  pending  the  considai- 
tion  of  the  rules.  The  revised  statistics  of  Belgaum  and  Sattara  were  not 
furnished  by  the  Magistrates.  Those  towns  only  are  mentioned,  from  which 
the  requisite  particulars  were  received.  Under  the  heading  "Liqoof 
Shops"  are  included  distilleries  and  stills. 


ACCOUNT  OF  SUMS  PAID  FOR  THE  SUPPORT 
OP  THE  RELIGIOUS  INSTITUTIONS 
OF  THE  NATIVES. 

Parliamentary  Blue  Books,  No.  31  and  No.  313.  1860. 

On  the  5th  February  1858  the  House  of  Commons  called  for 
"  au  account  of  all  sums  paid  to  Hindoo  or  Mahometan  Shrinc»i 
or  in  any  way  in  honour  or  support  of  the  Religion  or  Beiigi* 
ous  Institutions  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  India>  which  wen 
collected  or  disbursed  by  the  agency  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's  servants  during  the  year  1857,"  and  on  the  Ist  Novem- 
ber 1859  the  Government  of  India  furnished  the  Home  Go- 
vernment with  the  information  supplied  by  the  various  loeal 
Governments.  Besides  the  Rent-free  lands^  by  which  Hindoo 
and  Mahometan  shrines  are  extensively,  if  not  mainly  supportod, 

e  allowances  or  grants  are  as  follows  :— 
»    Land  or  money  endoYrixx^u\.%)  ox  ^Vs^^svcief^  ia  kind  d* 
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ministered  by  or  under  the  direction  of  officers  of  Government 
in  their  capacity  of  local  agents. 

2.  Grants  in  lieu  of  land  or  of  cesses  abolished. 

3.  Grants^  whether  in  land  or  money,  annexed  to  the  Ze* 
mindars'  Tahood,  cash  payments  being  made  by  Government. 

In  Bengal  the  amount  disbursed  during  1857  was  Rs. 
2,23,321-6-6^.  In  Jessore  alone  the  sum  of  Rs.  1,85,634-1-9^ 
was  expended,  of  which  1,78,1 03- 9-4^  was  for  the  Syedpore  Trust 
estate  for  supporting  the  Emambara  at  Hooghly.  The  next 
important  item  was  Rs.  6,804,  for  the  support  of  the  Temple  of 
Juggurnath  at  Pooree.  "  Previous  to  the  enactment  of  Act  X. 
of  1840,  the  expenses  of  the  temple,  averaging  about  53,000  ru- 
pees per  annum,  were  paid  by  Government,  who  levied  a  tax  on 
pilgrims,  and  were  in  possession  of  the  former  endowments  of 
the  temple,  which  had  gradually  been  resumed  soon  after  the 
conquest  of  the  Province  of  Orissa,  in  1803,  By  the  Act  in 
qaestion  the  pilgrim  tax  was  abolished,  and  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  temple  made  over  to  the  Rajah  of  Khoorda, 
the  annual  payments  being  continued  as  before.  In  1843  the 
estate  of  Sataeshagaree  Mehal,  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of 
17,420  rupees,  the  last  remaining  portion  of  the  landed  endow- 
ments at  the  time  of  the  at;quisition  of  the  province,  was  made 
over  to  the  Rajah,  as  superintendent  of  the  temple,  and  the  an- 
nual money  payment  was  thenceforth  reduced  to  Rs.  35,738-7-6. 
In  1845,  on  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  payments,  it  was 
found  that  23,321  rupees  represented  partly  certain  assignments 
of  revenue  granted  by  former  Rajahs  of  Berar,  and  therefore 
constituting  an  endowment,  and  partly  certain  sayer  duties  for- 
merly collected  on  behalf  of  the  temple,  on  account  of  which 
compensation  was  due  in  the  same  way  to  the  other  landholders 
of  the  province,  while  the  balance  was  merely  a  donation  which 
the  Government  was  not  bound  to  continue,  especially  as  the 
pilgrim  tax  had  been  abolished.  It  was  therefore  decided  that 
the  annual  payment  should  be  reduced  to  23,321  rupees.  In 
1856^  owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  superintendent,  it  was  found 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  pilgrims  to  appoint  a  police 
establishment,  at  an  annual  expense  of  6,804  rupees,  which,  be- 
ing deducted  from  the  annual  payment,  left  16,517  rupees. 
From  1st  September  1857  this  latter  amount  has  been  commut- 
ed to  a  grant  instead,  yielding  a  yearly  net  rental  of  Rs.  16,827- 
4-10|,  the  excess  of  Rs.  310-4-10|  being  granted  in  considera- 
tion of  the  expenses  of  collection  and  of  possible  losses  from 
inundation.  The  amount  here  shown  is  the  portion  still  paid 
on  account  of  the  police  establishment.  A  large  part  of  this 
sum,  however,  is  to  be  commuted  into  land,  the  police  force  be- 

2P2 
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iug  reduced  to  a  body  suflScient  to  preserve  order  outside  the 
temple,  the  Kajah  being  made  responsible  for  the  preservation 
of  order  iu  the  interior,  where  the  interference  of  the  police  is 
not  to  be  exercised,  except  on  the  occurrence  of  a  special  emer- 
gency calling  for  such  interference." 

In  the  North  West  Provinces  the  only  considerable  item  is 
Rs.  4,000  for  the  Shah  Kasim  Sulemanee  shrine  at  Chunar,  in 
Mirzapore  ;  the  rest  is  made  up  of  small  amounts  granted  to  a 
number  of  places.     The  total  amounts  to  Rs.  22,685-0-1 1. 

In  Madras  the  expenditure  was  as  follows : — 

Hindoo  Pagodas,  &c ...     Rs.  9,06,433-13-6 

Alahomedan  Mosques,  &c.,  ...  42,360-10  7 


Total, 


Ks.    9,48,794-8-1 


The  returns  from  Bombay  exhibit  a  sum  of  Rs.  3,24,638-3 
expended,  of  which  the  largest  items  are  Rs.  53,821-15-6  for 
Poona  and  48,165-15  for  Sattara.  Sind  is  left  blank,  and  with 
reference  to  it  the  Commissioner  says  "all  such  State  allow* 
ances  were  discontinued  at  the  conquest  ;  under  the  head  of 
^^  Charitable  Grants"  in  the  Shikarpore  CoUectorate ;  eight  small 
sums  at^gregating  Rs.  199  — are  returned  as  grants,  but  they 
hardly  appear  to  come  within  the  definition  of  the  return  order- 
ed/' The  returns  from  the  Punjab  show  that  in  the  divisions  of 
the  Trans-Sutlej  and  Cis-Sutlej  States,  Lahore,  Jhelnm,  Leia 
and  Peshawur  there  were  no  cases  in  point.  In  the  Mooltan 
division  the  grants  are  in  reality  personal  and  individual  pen- 
sions. In  the  Delhi  division  there  were  10  cases,  for  which  the 
annual  allowance  of  Ks.  2,522-10  was  granted,  but  these  are  all 
believed  to  be  in  lieu  of  old  landed  grants.  In  the  Paneeput 
district  there  are  similar  allowances  of  Rs.  l,942>8-6,  and  Bs. 
73-10. 

In  Oudh  the  only  payment  was  one  to  the  high  priest  Moqj- 
teehud-oot- Asir  and  his  followers  who  received  penaiona  to  the 
amount  of  10,000  Rs.  per  annum. 

In  Hyderabad  the  returns  were  as  follows: — 

For  support  of  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  shrines  in 

North  Berar  17,122-8-3 

South  Berar  6,997-7-3 

Dharaseo  District  17,465-10-1 

Raichore  Doab  37,646-12-1 


Total    ...  Rs.  79,231-5-8 
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In  the  province  of  Nagpore  the  amount  disbursed  in  1857.  was 
Rs.  33,223-3-8,  of  which  two-thirds  belong  to  the  district  of 
Nagpore. 

In  Mysore  no  fewer  than  12,757  davusthanums  and  mutts 
were  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  alienated  revenues  or 
direct  disbursements  of  that  State.  The  returns  were  as  fol- 
lows:— 

For  Hindoo  Religious  Institutions,  &c.,  ...     3,65,371-12-7 
For  Mahomedan        ditto,  11,500-5-11 


Total,  Rs.  3,76,872-2-6 

In  Pegu  "  there  have  never  been  any  collections  or  disburse- 
ments made  by  servants  of  Government  for  the  honour  or  sup- 
port of  the  religion  or  religious  institutions  of  the  native  inhabi- 
tants.^' 

In  the  Tenasserim  and  Martaban  Provinces  *^  no  collections 
or  disbursements  were  made  in  1857  for  the  support  or  honour 
of  any  religious  institution  of  the  natives  in  these  provinces." 

On  the  7th  May  1859  the  Home  Government  forwards  a  des- 
patch to  the  Bengal  Government  relating  to  the  connection  of 
Government  with  native  religious  endowments  and  the  Churruck 
Foojah. 

"With  reference  to  the  former  the  Under-Secretary  to  the  Go- 
TCrnmentof  India  says,  on  the  loth  March  1860,  that  immediate 
steps  will  be  taken  "  to  introduce  a  Bill  into  the  Legislative 
Council^  which,  while  it  repeals  the  Bengal  Regulation  XIX.  of 
IBIO,  and  the  corresponding  enactment  of  the  Madras  Code 
(Regulation  VII.  of  1817)  will  make  provision  for  an  appeal  to 
the  Courts  of  Law  in  cases  of  dispute  or  malversation  in  con- 
nection with  the  endowments  to  which  those  laws  relate."  The 
Churrnck  Foojah  forms  the  subject  of  a  separate  communication^ 
and  doeis  not  inter  into  this  report. 
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MADRAS  COURT  OF  SMALL  CAUSES. 

1859. 

The   Report  consists  merely  of  statistical  tables.     The  tota/ 
number  of  suits   instituted  was   18,374,  of  which  3,328  were 
English  and    15,046  native.     The  number  of  summonses  issued 
was  41,427,   and   the   number  of  second  and  further  summonseft 
6,457.     The   Court  sat  279  days  during  the  year,  and  the  a?e«* 
rage   number   of  suits  instituted  daily  was  65*856.     The  total 
amount  litigated   was   Rs.  4,28,279-14-4,  and  the  total  amount 
of  fees  and  costs  Rs.  63,524-8,.  Out  of  18,052  suits  heard,  8,588 
were   decided  for  plaintiffs,  701  for  defendants,  404  non-saited» 
219   struck   ofiF,   8,056   compromised   and  89  undecided.    ^Flie 
total  gross  amount  carried  to  credit  of  Government  on  aecount 
of  fees   was  Rs.    66,026-5,   being  chiefly  fees  on  institution,  of 
summonses.       The  amount  repaid  to  suitors  was  Rs.  11,428-3 
leaving   Ks.   54,598-2,  as   the  net  amount  carried  to  credit  oi 
Government.     The  following  will  show  the  number  of  caiEse* 
in  1859  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  : — 


1858.  1859. 


Judgment  for  Plaintiffs 
Judgment  for  Defendants 
Non-suited  and  struck  off 
Compromised 
Undecided 


8,247 

8,583 

770 

701 

846 

623 

7,623 

8,056 

75 

89 

17,561  18,052 


The  increase  of  fees  over  1858  amounts  to  Rs.  11,035-4-6.  Tb^ 
monthly  cost  of  the  establishment  was  Rs.  6,274-8,  including 
one  Judge   at   Rs.    1500,  and  two  at  Rs.   1,000  each.      Tb& 
unrecovered   costs  amounted   to  Rs.    101.     The  following  is « 
statement  of  the  statistics  of  the  Court  for  nine  years : — 
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PUBLIC  DEBT  OF  INDIA. 

Parliamentary  Papers, 

1860. 

Return  to  an  Address  of  the  Honourable  The  House  of 
Commons^  dated  23rd  April  1860  ;— ^/br,  an  ^^  Account  of  the 
Public  Debt  of  India ;  showing  the  Amount  of  each  Loan  with 
the  Kate  of  Interest  thereon,  and  distinguishing  the  Proportions 
severally  retained  in  India,  and  Registered  at  the  India  House, 
under  Enfacement  for  Payment  of  Interest  or  for  Transfer  into 
Stock." 
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Loan  transferred  from  Fort 

Marlborough  ... 
Madras  Permanent  Loan  . . . 
Loan  from  the  King  of  Oude 
Madras  Permanent  Loan . . . 
Loan  from  the  King  of  Oude 
Loan  from  individuals 
Public  Works  Loan  of  31st 

March  1855    ... 
Stipend  Fund  of  the  Bhow 

!Begum  ••• 

Loan  of  28th  Feby.  18.57  ... 
Loan  of  28th  Feby.  1857  ... 
Loan  of  1824-25 
Loan  of  1828-29 
Loan  of  1832-33  ...| 

Loan  from  the  King  of  Oude; 
Loan  from  the  Charity  Fundi 
Loan  of  31st  March  1836... 
Loan  of  1st  Feby.  1843  ... 
Loan  of  30th  June  1854  .. 
Transfer  Loan  ... 
Loan  of  28th  Feby.  1854  ... 
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763 

16,400 

360,723 

8,050 

1,240,(K)0; 

4,800 

2,744,870 


10 
8 
6 
6 
5 
5 


5 


p.  cent. 


519,276    5 

20,229,253!  5 

373,030    4h 

86,069'  4" 

28,746'  4 

5,206,148=  4 

170,000'  4 

3(),000!  4 

4,280,453!  4 

10,791,4301  4 

9,702,940'  4 

2,612,537    4 


86,820 


Total  Registered  Debt  £  68,491,908 


Temporary  Loans 
Treasury  Notes  and  Bills.. 
I  Miscellaneous  Deposits    . . 


392,619 
1,386,849 
5,810,055 


Total  Indian  Debt  at 

Interest        '£  66,082,031 
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15,400 

360,723 

8,060 

l,240,(H)O 

4,800 

2,592,590 

519,276 

16,758,743 

372,930 

S.'),060i 

27,018; 

5,133,8441 

170,01)0 

.30,000 

4,1 85,403 

10,351,890! 

9,50.3, 10(>' 

2,612,.'>37i 

86,820 
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.'34,058,956 
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^ote. — Subscriptions  have  been  received  to  the  5^  per  Cent 
Loan  of  1859-60,  opened  on  the  Ist  of  May  1859  :  in  Cash, 
X5,015,620  ;  in  5  per  Cent.  Paper,  £4,879,130  =  £9,894,650  :  of 
which  there  has  been  registered  at  the  India  House      ...        £ 

Total  Amount  of  the  Public  Debt  of  India  registered  at  the 
India  House,  1st  May  1860    ...  ...  ...  ...     £ 


1 52,280 


3,470,510 

100 

1 ,600! 

1,72S' 
72,304! 


95,05f)! 
4.39,540: 
199,840' 


4,432,952! 

I 
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1,949,390 
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REPORT  ON  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  UMRITSUR 

DISTRICT. 


Punjab  Records,  1860. 

The  Report  of  the  Settlement  Officer,  Mr.  R.  H.  Davies,  em- 
braces the  Pergunnahs  Umritsur  and  Sowrian.  Turun  Tarun 
is  reported  upon  by  his  third  extra  Assistant,  Mr.  Blyth.  These 
constitute  the  Baree  Doab.  The  portion  of  the  Umritsur  dis- 
trict situated  in  the  Rechnah  Doab,  viz.,  the  Tehseel  of  NarowaU 
Tulwundee,  was  settled  by  Messrs.  Greathed,  Prinsep,  Temple, 
Morris  and  Blyth.  This  tract  is  the  most  important  in  that  terri* 
tory.  It  is  the  Manjha  of  the  Sikhs,  and  it  lies  on  or  near  what 
must  eventually  be  the  Grand  Trunk  line  whether  for  rail  or  road. 
The  population  are  chiefly  Jats ;  there  are  also  some  Rajpoots 
and  Goojurs.  The  country,  though  deficient  in  tr^s  and  luxuri- 
ant vegetation,  is  very  healthy. 

Sowrian. — The  total  number  of  Townships  is  342. 


The  Revenue  is  distributed  as  follows  : — 
j\.iiaisa,  ...  .«•  •••  .( 

•  '"ta^CCl,  •••  ...  ••»  .< 

xlldlXJ,  •«■  ...  •••  •! 


Rs.  1,95,590 

76,251 

1,320 


Total,     Rs.  2,78,161 

The  total  area  is  407  square  miles  or  2,60,856  acres,  of  which 
1,23,938  are  cultivated,  39,738  uncultivated — assessed,  and 
15,563  Lakhiraj,  and  81,617  barren — unassessed.  The  popula- 
tion is  1,51,580.  The  population  per  square  mile  is  372.  The 
average  revenue  is  Rs.  1-12-4  per  head.  There  are  70  Put - 
warees  collecting  on  an  average  Rs.  3,902.  Average  wages  Rs. 
117   per   annum.     There  are  375  chowkeedars. 

Umritsur, — Tehseel  Umritsur,  as  newly  marked  out  after  sur- 
vey, is  bounded  on  the  North  and  East  by  Butalah,  on  the 
South  by  Turun  Tarun,  on  the  West  by  So^nrrian  and  Xiahore. 
It  consists  of  373  muhals.  The  revenue  is  divided  as  follows  : — 


Ivhalsa,    . . . 
Jageer,    ... 
Inam, 
Talookdaree, 


Rs.  3,32,834 

96,037 

8,336 

234 


Total,  Rs.  4,32,446 
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The  area  is  54Y  square  miles,  namely  :  — 

Assessed.  Unassessed. 


Cultivated.         Uncultivated. 
2,19,037  48,618 


Lakh  i  raj.         Barren. 
21,588  60,780 


Total  acres     3,50,03 1 

The  population  of  the  town  of  Umritsur  is  1,00,466,  the  total 
population  is  1,92,269.  The  average  per  square  mile  is,  within 
the  city  534,  without  the  city  345.  The  average  revenue  Rs. 
1-7-8  per  head.  There  are  111  Putwarees  ccllecting  on  an 
average  3,896  Rupees,  and  receiving  each  Rs.  117.  There  are 
408  chowkeedars,  paid  either  in  money,  grain,  or  rent-free 
land. 

jTurun  Tarun, — The  total  revenue  is  Rs.  10,36,669  ;  the  ex- 
penditure Rs.  1,55,069,  the  percentage  on  jumma  being  15  and 
on  area  15.  The  number  of  mouzahs  is  348.  Ulsee  muhals 
363,  Dakhee  muhals  5,  Rukhs  9.  The  total  area  is  3,82,330, 
of  which  3,*24,930  are  assessed,  and  57,400  unassessed.  Irri- 
gation is  entirely  carried  out  by  means  of  wells. 

General  Remarks, — The  population  of  the  Umritsur  district  is 
dense,  being  on  an  average  436*75  to  the  square  mile.  Cultiva- 
tion will  be  much  extended,  when  the  irrigation  is  improved,  and 
Railways  are  in  operation. 

The  sub-division  of  Umritsur  is  divided  into  seven  circles- 
for  purposes  of  assessment.  "  The  revenue  rates  per  acre  as- 
sumed for  the  irrigated  lands  in  the  several  circles  and  classes, 
ranged  from  Rs.  2-4  to  Rs.  4-  5,  and  for  unirrigated  lands  from 
annas  13  to  Rs.  2-6.  The  variation  is  considerable,  as  might 
be  expected  where  so  many  classes  prevail.  The  result  of  the 
assessment  was  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  from  the  summary 
settlement.  The  average  rate  of  assessment  per  acre  stood  at 
Ks.  2-2-3  at  the  ^summary  settlement,  and  at  Rs.  1-14-9  at  the 
revised  settlement."  The  tenures  are  nearly  all  bhyachara.  The 
cost  of  the  settlement  was  1 1  per  cent,  on  the  revenue,  which  is 
moderate.  Sowrian  is  divided  into  6  cirlces,  each  having  2  or 
3  classes.  The  revenue  rates  range 'from  Rs.  1-14  to  Rs.  4  per 
acre  for  irrigated  lands,  and  from  Re.  1  toRs.  2-11  for  unirri- 
gated lands.  Those  assessed  at  the  last  named  rate  are  moist 
and  occasionally  flooded.     The  revised  settlement  shows  a  re« 
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duction  of  15  per  cent,  on  the  summary  settlement.  The  ave- 
rage rate  per  cultivated  acre  of  the  summary  settlement  was 
Rupees  2-9-9,  that  of  the  revised  assessment  Rs.  2-3-5.  The 
tenures  are  nearly  all  bhyachara.  The  cost  of  settlement  was 
21  per  cent,  on  the  revenue,  which  is  heavy. 

Tarun  Tarun  was  divided  into  four  circles  and  each  circle 
into  3  or  4  classes.  The  rates  for  the  richer  circles  ranged  from 
Rs.  2  to  Rs.  4-6  per  acre  on  irrigated  lands  and  from  Rs.  1  to 
2-3-3  on  unirrigated  lands  (including  however  river  lands.)  The 
rates  for  the  ordinary  Manjha  lands  ranged  from  15  aunas  to 
Rupees  1-13  per  acre  irrigated,  and  from  7  annas  to  1  Rupee 
unirrigated — for  the  inferior  Manjha  lands  the  rates  ranged 
from  14  annas  to  Rs.  1-3-6  per  acre  irrigated,  and  from  6  annas 
to  9  aunas  unirrigated.  The  summary  settlement  in  this  dis- 
trict was  so  moderate  that  the  revised  settlement  leaves  the 
revenue  almost  unchanged.  The  settlement  is  to  be  confirmed 
for  ten  years  from  the  date  on  which  the  assessments  may  have 
been  announced,  or  until  a  new  settlement  may  be  ordered  after 
the  expiry  of  the  ten  years.  The  right  is  reserved  of  extend- 
ing or  altering  the  settlement,  as  may  seem  advisable  at  that 
period.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  statistics  of  the 
tract  under  settlement : — 


A 
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Karowal'  Tulwundee, — The  assessment  of  this  district  com- 
menced in  1850  and  extended  over  a  period  of  nine  years.  The 
original  jumma  was  Rs.  3.37,3i6,  which  has  undergone  a  reduc- 
tion of  31  per  cent,  owing  to  the  inundations  of  the  river  deg 
wliich  caused  much  distress.     The  jumma  is  now  as  follows  : 


Khalsa,   ...  ...  ...  ...     Rs.  2,02,305 

Jageer,    ...  ...  ...  ...  62,696 

Rs.  2,65,001 


at  the  rate  of  1-11-3  for  cultivated  land.  The  village  cesses 
amount  to  21  per  cent.  more.  The  jumma  is  40  per  cent,  les* 
than  the  Sikh  jumma. 

The  area  is  as  follows  : — 

Acres. 
Cultivated,    ...  ...  ...     J,39,206 

Assessable  or  culturable,  ...        59,887 

Barren  waste,  ...  ...        85,057 


Total  acres,  ...  ...     2,84,150 


of  which  2,32,497  acres  are  khalsa, — and  51,653  acres  are  held 
in  jageer  or  maufee  tenures. 


REPORT  ON   THE  SETTLEMENT  OF   THE 
IIOOSHIARPOOR  DISTRICT. 

Punjab  Records^   1860. 


IT 


The  Hooshiarpoor  District  is  an  oblong  strip  of  territory  lyin 
between  the  rivers  Beas  and  Sutlej.  More  than  one  half  is 
mountainous  and  the  remainder  level.  The  soil  varies  in  quali- 
ty but  is  generally  rich.  The  population  is  dense.  The  dis- 
trict is  well  traversed  by  roads,  and  well  supplied  with  market 
towns,  of  which  the  chief  are  Hooshiarpoor,  Gurshunkur,  Har- 
rianah,  Nundpoor,  Makhowal  and  Gurhdiwalla.  The  following 
is  a  statement  of  the  trade  of  the  district : — 
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Localities, 


Ka^gra, 


Cashmere,    Punjab 
Proper,     

North- West     Pro- 
vinceSf  aud  Bombay, 


Exports  to 


'  Coarse  native  cloths. 
Cotton  coarse.  Saccha- 
rine stuff  (for  distilling 
spirits,)  and  Salt. 


Sugar. 


Saccharine  produce. 


Imports  from. 


Rice,  Honey,  Iron,  Borax. 


Pushmeena,  fruit,  salt, 
mujeet,  almonds,  dried 
fruit,  paper. 

Cotton,  ghee,  mill  stones, 
asafoetida,  cumin  seed, 
brass  and  copper  utensils 
chiefly  from  Furrakabad, 
sheet  iron,  sheet  copper, 
Ifine  Europe  cloths. 


The  chief  agricultural  castes  are  Jats^  Raiens,  Mussulman 
Rajpoots^  Brahmins,  Goojurs,  and  Hindoo  Rajpoots.  Of  these, 
the  first  three  generally  inhabit  the  hills,  and  the  last  three  the 
plains.  The  proportion  of  the  non-agriculturists  to  the  agri- 
culturists is  73  per  cent.  The  average  proportion  of  Mussul- 
mans to  Hindoos  is  38  per  cent.  In  the  hills  they  are  16,  and 
in  the  plains  57  per  cent.  In  the  whole  of  the  North  West 
Provinces  the  Mussulmans  are  19  per  cent,  of  the  Hindoos. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  per  square  mile  in  the  four  Per- 
gunnahs  is  325*75.  The  average  for  the  North  West  Provinces 
is  322*03.  The  number  of  acres  to  each  person  in  the  plains  is 
1  '37,  and  on  the  total  of  hills  and  plains  1*97.  The  total  num- 
ber of  inhabited  villages  is  1,479.  The  average  number  of 
inhabitants  to  each  house  is  4*70.  The  number  of  men  exceeds 
the  number  of  women  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  90. 

For  purposes  of  assessment  the  district  was  divided  into  ten 
circles,  which  were  sub-divided  into  classes.  Under  the  Maho- 
xnedan  Emperors  the  country  was  divided  into  pergunnahs 
and  tuppuhs  in  such  a  discriminating;  manner  that  some  of  their 
divisions  still  retain  the  limits  assigned  to  them.  In  1832  the 
Lahore  Government  appointed  the  Missr  Hoop  Lall  to  the 
administration  of  the  district,  and  his  assessment  forms  the 
basis  of  subsequent  settlements.  In  1846  our  Government 
made  a  summary  settlement  of  the  Doab,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  worked  very  well. 

The  new  assessment  divided  the   country    into  circles  ac- 
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cording  to  local  peculiarities  of  soil  or  position.  The  hill 
district  was  assessed  by  Mr.  Barnes,  the  plains  by  Mr. 
Melvill,  and  the  plans  pursued  by  each  differed  accordincrto 
the  circumstances  which  each  had  to  deal  with.  The  rates 
of  assessment  in  the  hills,  were  as  far  as  possible  generalis- 
ed. Where  people  were  distressed  by  a  heavy  tax  a  reduc- 
tion was  made,  and  where  the  tax  might  with  safety  be  raised 
to  the  general  standard  it  was  done.  The  system  pursued  in 
the  plains  was  more  complicated,  but  the  result  was  equally 
satisfactory. 

The  Report  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  Oona,  Hooshiar- 
poor^  Gurshunkur  and  Hurriaua  Pergunnabs  separately. 

Pergunnah  HooshiarpooTy  is  22  miles  from  North  to  South, 
and  36  miles  from  East  to  West.  It  is  divided  into  three  chuks! 
viz.,  the  "  Dhak'*  "  Seerwal"  and  "  Kundee."  Missr  Lall's  assess- 
ment  in  this  pergunnah  was  very  equitable.  He  resided  at 
Hooshiarpoor  himself.  The  summary  settlement  worked  very 
well.  The  uncollected  balances  amounted  only  to  Rs.  1214 ; 
of  which  Rs.  1100  belong  to  two  villages.  Thenewjumma 
shows  an  increase  on  the  old,  on  originally  Khalsa  lands,  of 
Rs.  3130,  which  is  equal  to  one  per  cent.  The  jummas  of  186 
villages  have  been  raised  ;  those  of  115  have  been  maintained; 
and  in  144  have  remissions  been  granted.  There  are  also  13 
newly  assessed  Jagheer  villages.  The  entire  increase  has  been 
taken  from  the  Seerwal  chuk  and  amounts  altogether  to  Es. 
12,931,  equal  to  four  per  cent,  on  the  old  jumma. 

Pergunnah  Gurshunkur,  is  greater  in  length  than  in  breadth. 
In  no  part  is  it  more  than  37  miles  long.  It  is  divided  into 
four  chuks,  namely  the  "  Dhak,"  "  Kundee,"  ''Central,"  and 
"Bet." 

The    summary    jumma    was    very    high,   especially   in  the 

Kundee  chuk,  and  a  red  uction  was  considered  advisable.     The 
result  of  the  new  assessment  stands  thus 

Summary  Jumma, Rs.     2,62,785 

Proposed  Jumma    (exclusive  of  re- 
sumed Mafee,)        „       2,36,635 

Decrease,         Rs.        26,150 

or  nearly  ten  per  cent,  which  is  divided  amongst  the  Dhak,  Kun- 
dee and  Central  chuks,  and  the  Manuswal  Taluquah.  The  total 
reduction  in  the  whole  Pergunnah  amounted  to  lis.  23,705,  the 
total  revenue  being  Rs.  2,39,080. 

Pergunnah  Hurriana,  is  partly  composed  of  hill  country.  Its 
extent  is  from  East  to  West  36  miles,  and  from  Iforth  to  South 
20  miles.     The  chuks  of  this  district  are  a  continuation  of  those 
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^ti  the  former  called  the  Kundee,  the  Seerwal  and  the  Central. 

The  summary  jumma  did  not  work  well  here,  and  the  collections 
^re  not  made  without  some  trouble.  The  jumma  has  accord- 
ingly been  reduced,  by  about  7^  per  cent,  exclusive  of  resumed 
^nd  Mafee  groves ;  while,  including  these,  the  total  new  jumma 
falls  short  of  the  old  one  by  Rs.  11, 376,  or  4  per  cent. 

Pergunnah   Oonah  is  entirely  in  the  hills  ;  it  is  48  miles  lono* 
and  15  broad.     The  face  of  the  country  is  variegated  ;  artificial 
irrigation   is  not   much   practised  and  market  towns  are  rare. 
The  new  jumma,  exclusive  of  the  increase  from  resumed  Mafee, 
«how8  a   decrease  on  the  old  of    Rs.  10,868,  and  including  re- 
*inaed  Mafee  and  groves  Rs.  9,196  or  nearly  6  per  cent.     This 
does  not  inolude  the  Talooquah  of  Jhundburree  which  was  as- 
sessed  by   a  different  officer  and  in  a  different  manner.     This 
district   could   with   difficulty  pay  the   summary  jumma,   and 
relief  was  accordingly  afforded,  by  making  a  total  reduction  of  37 
P^^   cent,  including   resumed  Mafees  and   groves.     The  grand 
result  of  the  assessment  in  the  Oonah  Pergunnah  is  therefore 
*s  follows  : — 

Total  Summary  J umma,            ...     Rs.     2,09,358 
Total  New  Jumma,        „       1,82,404 


Of 

12 


Decrease,         ...         ...         ...     Rs.        26,954 

1 3  per  cent,  or  including  resumed  groves  and  Mafees,  nearly 
pier  cent. 

^I?he  number  of  suits  relating  to  proprietary  right  in  the  four 
^^  ^nnahs,  4,065,  was  very  considerable,  and  showed  that  land 
aluable.     Of  the  tenures,  15  per  cent,  were  Zumeendaree^ 
the   remainder   Bhyacharah.     The  cost  of  the  settlement 
>unted   to   Rs.    1,69,707,  being   about   17  per  cent,  on  the 
*nue,  which   is   moderate.     The   assessment  of  the  Seerwal 
X^ll^es   was   to  be  revised  ;   but  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the 
^^tijict  the   Chief  Commissioner  was  prepared  to  confirm  the 
^^^  Element  for  thirty  years,  from  the  date  on  which  the  revised 
ssmentstook  effect. 


^  -'-'he  following  table  will  show  the  general  result  of  the  settle- 
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Name  of  Tehseel  or 
Sub-Division. 

• 

Revenue 
of  Summa- 
ry    Settle- 
ment. 

• 

Revised 

Assess- 
ment. 

Total  with 
addition 
from  losses 
and    re- 
sumptions. 

■        — 

Rate    per 
cultivated 
acre  of  re- 
vised settle- 
ment. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs.  As.  P. 

Hooshiarpoor,     

.     3,02,157 

3,05,287 

3,15,088 

1     15     3 

Gurshunkur,       

1 

2,62,785 

2,36,634 

2,39,080 

1     15    0 

Hurriana,   ...     ••'      .. 

2,77,134 

2,56.206 

2,65,758 

2       5     2 

Oona  hill  and  valley, 

2,09,358 

1,82,404 

1,84,415 

1       8  10 

Grand  Total, 

10,51,334 

9,80,532 

10,04,341 

I     15    0 

• 

CASES  IN  MADRAS  POLICE  OFFICES. 


1859. 

f 

On  the  30th  April  1860  Colonel  Boulderaon  submits  his  re- 
port on  the  operations  of  the  Police  Force  and  establishments 
connected  with  the  Police.  The  number  of  cases  disposed  of  in 
the  three  Police  Courts  of  Madras  during  1859  was  23,1289 
against  17,753  in  the  preceding  year,  being  an  increase  of  5,370 
cases,  which  is  attributed  to  the  *^  large  number  of  common 
nuisance  cases  and  of  cases  of  breach  of  discipline  brought  against 
the  Police  officers."  Heinous  oflfences  were  few  in  number,  but 
of  kidnapping  children  there  were  7  cases  committed  to  the 
Sessions ;  16  children  were  restored. 

TheCoroner^s  report  shows  that  196  inquests  were  held  dur- 
ing the  year,  being  31  less  than  during  1858.  Attention  is  call- 
ed to  the  large  number  of  deaths  by  injuries  received  in  public 
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thoronghfEres.  There  were  twelve  such  deaths  against  eight  the 
previous  year.  The  cause  of  these  fatal  accidents  was  partly  that  no 
*'  rule  of  the  road"  was  known  or  acted  on  by  the  natives,  and  col- 
lisions were  therefore  of  frequent  occurrence.  Of  the  196  cases 
the  most  remarkable  were  the  following  : — 

Murder                ...  ...  ...  5 

Suicide                  ...  ..  ...  ..  12 

Death  from  shark  bites  ...  . .  ...  2 

Ditto  from  snake  bites  ...  ...  ...  3 

Accidental  death  by  drowning  •..  ...  51 

Death  from  Cholera  ...  ...  ...  4 

Ditto  from  Sun  •  stroke  . .  ...  ...  1 

Found  drowned  ...  ...  ...  17 

Found  dead  ...  ...  ...  10 

The  mortuary  Report  for  1859  furnished  by  the  Municipal 
Commissioners,  shows  that  the  total  number  of  deaths  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Madras  was  10,266,  or  an 
average  of  855  a  month;  the  highest  number,  1317,  occurred  in 
February,  the  lowest,  663,  in  November.  Of  the  10,266  persons 
who  died,'  3299  were  males,  3183  females,  and  3784  children 
under  12  years  of  age.  The  exact  population  of  Madras  was 
not  k^own,  but  the  next  report  will  shew  the  rate  of  mortality,  as 
by  that  time  the  Municipal  Commissioners  will  have  ascertained 
the  "  number  of  men,  wopaen  and  children  residing  in  each  house, 
distinguishing  Christians,  Hindoos  and  Mussulmen/' 

The  number  of  cargo  boats  floated  during  the  year  was 
1,43,683,  and  the  sum  paid  into  the  general  Treasury  was  Bs« 
26,967-9  being  a  tax  of  3  annas  per  trip,  and  27  Rupees  for 
fines  levied.  The  fines  levied  by  Magistrates,  fees,  sales  of  un- 
claimed, property  &c.  realised  17,927-1-10.  In  the  Madras 
Penetentiary  there  remained  on  the  31st  December  1858,  256 
prisoners  ;  during  1859,  there  were  1569  admitted,  1473  dis- 
charged ;  15  died,  and  337  remained  on  the  31st  December  1859. 
The  following  is  the  usual  annual  statement  of  Police  cases. 
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III 

Embezzlement, 

Poisoning  cattle. 

Using  iudec«tit   or   threatening   language   in  the 

public  streets. 
Letting  loose  ferocious  animals. 
Keeping    taverns     or  Chandoo     shops  without 

license  from  the  Commissioner  of  Police, 
Breach  of  such  license,    ... 
Absconding   by  Apprentices— Act   No.   XIX.   of 

Ill-treating  animals. 

Leaving  carts  or  animala  without  control, 

Fouud  after  sunset  armed  with  dangerous  weapons 

Selling  obscene  books. 

Bathing  in  a  prohibited  tank. 

Indecent  exposure  in  the  sti'eet  and  behaviour  in 
the  Public  Court, 

Prefeniug  charges  without  sufEcient  grounds,  ... 

Failing  to  prosecute  without  sufficient  reason  af- 
ter making  complaint  of  an  offence. 

Breach  of  the  Akbarry  Act  No.  XIX,  of  1862,     .. 

Breach  of  the  Post  Office  Act  No.  XVII.  of  1854, 

Breach  of  the  Ttsilwiv  Art  No.  XVIII  of  1854,  ... 

Breach  of  the                              No.  XIV.  of  1856 

Breach  of  the  Wheel  Tax  Act  No.  XXVI.  of  1856 

Breach  of  the  Marine  Pohce  Act  No.  XXVIII.  of 
1858, 

Breach  of  the  Ai-ms  Act  No.  XXVIII.  of  1857,  .. 
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CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  IN  THE  MADRAS 

PRESIDENCY.  ' 

1859. 

This  report  is  dated  31st  May  1860  and  consists  of 
tables  submitted  by  the  Judges  of  the  Foiijdary  Adawlut, 
illustrative  of  the  administration  of  Criminal  Justice  in  the  Zil- 
lahs  of  the  Madras  Presidency  during  the  year  1859.  The  Vil- 
lage Police  iuvestijrated  during  the  year  27,044  cases,  against 
26,012  in  1858.  The  number  of  convictions  and  punishments 
was  8,943,  against  8,439  the  previous  year;  and  4,907  were  dis- 
charged without  trial,  5,028  were  acquitted,  and  8,166  were  refer- 
red to  higher  authorities.  The  district  Police  investigated 
2,29,968  cases  against  2,35,274,  in  1858.  Of  this  number  66,688 
were  dismissed,  99,558  acquitted,  49,252  convicted  and  punished, 
9,938  referred  to  higher  Courts,  and  2,949  died,  escaped,  or  other- 
wise disposed  of.  The  Subordinate  Judges.  Principal  Sudder 
Ameens,  and  Sudder  Ameens  had  7,902  cases  brought  before 
them,  against  9,507  in  1858  ;  of  this  number  32  were  dismissed, 
2,618  acquitted,  1,952  convicted,  2,867  referred  to  Session  Judges 
and  230  otherwise  disposed  of.  Before  the  Magistrates,  Joint 
Magistrates  and  Assistant  Magistrates  12,000  cases  were  brought 
up,  against  11,284  the  previous  year ;  of  these  370  were  dismiss- 
ed, 5,557  acquitted,  3,830  convicted,  484  committed  to  subordi- 
nate Criminal  Courts  and  1,363  otherwise  disposed  of.  The  Ses- 
sions Judges  took  up  3,868  cases  against  4,874  in  1858  ;  of  these 
11  were  dismissed,  1,729  acquitted,  1,334  convicted,  342  referred 
to  Foujdary  Court,  67  remanded  to  Lower  Courts,  and  206  other- 
wise disposed  of.  Before  the  Foujdary  Adawlut  401  cases  were 
brought,  against  449  in  18o8,  182  were  released  unconditionally, 
4  released  on  security,  198  convicted,  1  remanded,  and  3  other- 
wise disposed  of.  The  principal  sentences  passed  by  all  the 
Courts  on  criminals  were  the  following,  fined  45,983,  flogged 
7^^5,  imprisoned,  for  periods  varying  from  1  month  to  21  years, 
17,639,  of  which  14,671  were  imprisonments  for  1  month,  impri- 
soned for  life  1,  transported  33,  put  to  death  51. 


L 
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Average  Duration  of  Cases  referred  to  the  Foujdary  Adawlut 
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Days. 
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Davs. 

Days, 

I>ays. 

1855. 

22 

1 

50 

7 

5 

84 

1856. 

20 

53 

7 

8 

88 

1857. 

21 

55 

7 

10 

93 

1858. 

16 

43 

7 

6 

72 

•6981 

17 

43 

7 

6 

73 

There  were  86,677  cases  of  offences  against  the  person,  in  which 
2,40,596  persons  were  concerned,  and  1,96,492  apprehended,  of 
this  number  37,673  were  flogged  or  fined.  The  total  number 
convicted  was  45,933,  and  acquitted  70,741,  the  remainder  were 
disposed  of  in  various  ways.  The  principal  ojBTences  were 
murder,  for  which  928  were  apprehended,  assault  with  wounding 
1,343,  rape  91,  poisoning  91,  abortion  73,  affray  10,034  and  pet- 
ty assault  1,83,096.  Of  other  offences  the  following  are  the  chief 
particulars  : — 

Offences  against  Property  committed  toith  Violence. 

Offence. 

Dacoity, 

Highway  Robbery, 
Theft,  Burglary,  &c., 
Affray, 


•  •  • 


■•• 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 


Accused. 

Acquitted. 

8,080 

2,371 

1,309 

1,017 

205 

166 

209 

160 
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Offences  against  Property/  without  Violence, 

Burglary,            ...             ...              ...        4^(553  3,60.5 

Theft,                   ...              ...              ...       18,017  10,117 

Receiving  stolen  Goods,    ...             ...         1,155  655 

Fraud,                  ...             ...             ...         1,390  910 

Trespass,             ...             ...             ...        5^591  2,009 

Miscellaneous  Offences  against  Property, 

-Arson,                 ...             ...             ...           582  522 

Killing  and  maiming  other  person's  cattle,  1,094  916 

Damaging  crops,  &c.,          ...              ...           384  252 

Forgery  and  Offences  against   the  Currency, 

Forgery,              ...             ...             ...           496  407 

Counterfeiting  Coin,          ...              ...              34  17 

Possessing  ditto,                 ...             ...             50  38 

Miscellaneous, 

Prison  breaking,                 ...             ...           222  64 

Perjury,               ..              ...             ...             77  43 

Kiot  Sedition,  &c.,              ...             ...             27  3 

Felonies,  misdemeanors  and  other 

offences,           ...             ...             ...      16,385  7,479 


REPORT   ON   INDIAN  ADMINISTRATION. 

1858-59. 

Legislation  — The  Acts  passed  during  the  official  year  are 
Acts  Nos  XIX.  to  XLI.  of  1858  and  I.  to  X.  of  1^59. 

Act  XIX.  of  1 858  (An  Act  to  provide  for  the  authentication 
of  Stamped  Paper  issued  from  the  Stamp  Office  in  Calcutta.) 

Act  XX.  of  1858  (An  Act  to  fa-cilitate  the  recovery  of  land 
and  other  real  property,  of  which  possession  may  have  been 
wrongfully  taken  during  the  recent  disturbances  in  the  North* 
Western  Provinces  of  the  Presidency  of  Bengal.) 

[Temporary.! 

Act  XXI.  of  1858  (An  Act  for  the  regulation  of  Native  Pas- 
senger  Ships,  and  of  Steam  Vessels  intended  to  convey  Pas- 
sengers on  coasting  voyages.) 

Act  XXII.  of  1858  (An  Act  to  continue  in  force  for  a  fur- 
ther period  Acts  XIV.  of  1857,  XVI.  of  1857,  and  XVII.  of 
1857,  and  to  authorize  in  certain  cases  the  transportation  of 
offenders  sentenced  to  imprisonment.) 

[Temgorary.] 
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Act  XXIII.  of  1858  (An  Act  for  bringing  the  District  of 
Kurnool  under  the  Laws  of  the  Presidency  of  Fort  St.  George.) 

Act  XXIV.  of  1858  (An  Act  to  continue  for  six  Hionths  the 
privileges  granted  by  Act  I.  of  1844  to  certain  members  of  the 
family,  household,  and  retinue  of  his  late  Highness  the  Nabob 
of  the  Carnatic.) 

Act  XXV.  of  1858  (An  Act  for  appointing  Municipal  Com- 
mi^isioners  and  foi;  raising  a  Fund  for  Municipal  purposes  in  the 
Town  of  Bombay.) 

Act  XXVI.  of  1858  (An  Act  to  make  further  provision  for 
the  trial  and  punishment  of  ofiPences  against  the  State.) 

[Temporary.^ 
Act  XXVII.  of  1858  (An  Act  to  continue  in  force  for  a  fur- 
ther period  of  six  months  Act  IV.  of  1858,  for  providing  for  the 
exercise  of  certain  powers  by  the  Governor  General  during  his 
absence  from  the  Council  of  India.) 

[Temporary.] 
Act  XXVIII.  of  1858  (An  Act  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Po- 
lice Force  for  the  Port  of  Madras.) 

Act  XXIX.  of  1858  (An  Act  for  the  relief  of  persons  who,  in 
consequence  of  the  recent  disturbances,  have  been  prevented 
from  instituting  or  prosecuting  suits  or  appeals  in  the  Civil 
Courts  of  the  North- Western  Provinces  within  the  time  allowed 
by  law.) 

[Temporary.] 

Act  XXX.  of  1858  (An  Act  to  provide  for  the  administration 
of  the  Estate  and  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  late  Nabob 
of  the  Carnatic.) 

Act  XXXI.  of  1858  (An  Act  to  make  further  provision  for 
the  settlement  of  land  gained  by  alluvion  in  the  Presidency  of 
Fort  William  in  Bengal.) 

Act  XXXII.  of  J 858  (An  Act  for  bringing  the  Fort  of  Tan- 
jore  and  the  adjacent  Territory  under  the  Laws  of  the  President 
cy  of  Fort  St.  George.) 

Act  XXXIII.  of  J 858  (An  Act  to  amend  Act  XIL  of  1844, 
for  better  securing  the  observance  of  an  exact  discipline  in  tie 
Indian  Navy.) 

Act  XXXIV.  of  1858  (An  Act  to  regulate  proceedings/a 
Lunacy  in  the  Courts  of  Judicature  established  by  Royal  Ciiar, 
ter.) 

Act  XXXV.  of  1858  (An  Act  to  make  better  provision  ^^^^ 
the  care  of  the  Estates  of  Lunatics  not  subject  to  thejuri^^^ 
tion  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Judicature.)  ^ 
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Act  XXXVI.  of  1858  (An  Act  relating  to  Lunatic  Asy- 
lums.) 

Act  XXXVII.  of  1858  (An  Act  to  continue  certain  privi- 
leges and  immunities  to  the  family  and  retainers  of  his  late 
High.ness  the  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic.) 

Act  XXXVIII.  of  1858  (An  Act  to  repeal  Regulation  V. 
1832  of  the  Bengal  Code,  and  to  make  certain  provisions  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  transfer  of  the  Delhi  Territory  to  the  ad- 
rainistration  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the^ Punjab.)  - 

Act  XXXIX.  of  1858  (An  Act  for  the  better  recovery  of 
Arrears  of  Revenue  under  Ryotwar  settlements  in  the  Madras 
presidency.) 

Act  XL.  of  1858  (An  Act  for  making  better  provision  for  the 
care  of  the  persons  and  property  of  Minors  in  the  Presidency  of 
Fort  William  in  Bengal.) 

Act  XLI.  of  1858  (An  Act  to  amend  Regulation  X.  1829  of 
the  JBengal  Code,  for  the  collection  of  Stamp  Duties.) 

Act  1.  of  1859  (An  Act  for  the  amendment  of  the  law  relating 
to  Merchant  Seamen.) 

Act  11.  of  1859  (An  Act  to  amend  Act  XXX.  of  1858,  to 
provide  for  the  administration  of  the  Estate,  and  for  thepayment 
of  the  debts  of  the  late  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic.) 

Act  HI.  of  1859  (An  Act  for  conferring  Civil  Jurisdiction  in 
certain  cases  upon  Cantonment  Joint  Magistrates,  and  for  con- 
stituting those  Officers  Registers  of  Deeds.) 

Act  IV.  of  1859  (An  Act  to  make  further  provision  for  the 
removal  of  Prisoners.) 

Act  V.  of  1859  (An  Act  to  empower  the  holders  of  Ghat- 
-walee  lands  in  the  District  of  Beerbhoom  to  grant  leases  extend- 
ing beyond  the  period  of  their  own  possession.) 

Act  VI.  of  1859  (An  Act  to  empower  the  Governor  of  Bombay 
in  Council  to  appoint  a  Magistrate  for  certain  Districts  within 
th.e  Zillah  Ahmedabad.) 

Act  VII.  of  1859  (An  Act  to  alter  the  Duties  of  Customs  on 
Goods  imported  or  exported  by  Sea.) 

Act  VIII.  of  1859  (An  Act  for  simplifying  the  Procedure  of 
tbe  Courts  of  Civil  Judiciiture  not  established  by  Koyal  Char- 
ter.) 

Act  IX.  of  1859  (An  Act  to  provide  for  the  adjudication  of 
claims  to  property  seized  as  forfeited.) 

Act   X.  of   1859    (An  Act  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the 
recovery  of  Rent  in  the  Presidency  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal.) 
I^inance. — Old  balances  on  the  general  books  of  the  Account- 
ant   General's   Office,  amounting  to  Rupees   53,01,134,  were 
adjusted   during  the  year,  and  the  unadjusted  balances  of  the 
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Public  Works  Department^   Civil   and   Military,  under  the  old 
system   of  account,  were  reduced  from  Rapees  4,33,168  to  Ru- 
pees  50,072.     Unadjusted  balances  of  very  long  standing,  on 
the   Books   of  the  Acconntant^to  the  Government  of  Bengal, 
amounting  to  Rupees  9,83,604-9-2,  connected  with  the  Revenue, 
Judicial,    Salt,   Opium,   and  Marine   Departments,  were  also 
adjusted.     Under  the  former  system  the  final  adjustment  of 
Railway  advances  in  the  Provinces  was  delayed  for  from  12  to 
18  months.     By  the  use  of  a  special  form  of  Railway  Bill  pay- 
able on  demand,  the  delay  is  reduced  to  five  months.    Owing  to 
the   great  augmentation  of  European  troops,  the*  Military  and 
Civil   Branches  of  the   Savings'  Bank  were  separated  at  an  ia- 
crease  of  charge  of  Rs.  740  per  month.    Interest  on  Government 
Promissory   >Jotes  was  allowed  to  be  paid  in  London  by  Bills 
on   demand  on  the   Indian  treasuries.     Treasury  Bills  bearing 
interest  at  the  rate  of  one-fourth  of  an  anna  a  day  per  cent,  were 
allowed  to  be  issued  in  sums  of  200,500,1,000,  5,000,  and  10,000 
Rs.  respectively.     On  the  2lst  February  1859,  it  was  announced 
that  the   sum   of  three  millions  sterling  bad  been  sent  for  from 
England,  that  for  1859-60  five  crores  would  be  raised  in  India 
and  no  further  loan  opened  in  India  that  year.     Accordingly  on 
28th  April  1859  the  5}^  per  cent,  loan  was  notified.    OntheSOth 
April  the  issue  of  the  Treasury  Bills  was  closed  and  a  new  issue 
of  Bills  at  2^  pie  per  cent,  per  day  was  authorised.     Prom  1st 
May    1859   interest  on  the  5  and  5^  per  cent,  loans  was  made 
payable   either   as   before   or  by  coupons  payable  to  bearer.    It 
was   determined  to  publish  quarterly    a  statement   of  the  sub- 
scriptions  to  the   open  loans  of  the   day.     A  change    in  the 
devices  of  the  coins  was  ordered   on   the   transfer  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  to  the  Crown.     The  work    of  the  Mint  was 
not  so  great  as  in  the  previous   year,  but  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  1855-56  when  the  bullion  transactions  of  Calcutta  received 
a  great  augmentation. 
Amount  of  13  years'  coinage  from  1843-44 

to  1854-55  ...     Rupees  21,37,35,430 

Ditto  of  4  years  from  1855-56  to  1858-59  „  21,73,03,267 
The  merchants  sent  in  Rs.  3,57,28,950  worth  of  bullion.  The 
total  number  of  pieces  coined  was  11,25,54,849.  The  copper 
coinage  numbered  6,79,17,584  pieces,  being  1,81,64,758  more 
than  the  number  coined  in  the  preceding  year.  Four  hundred  and 
forty -four  lakhs  fifty -seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-four 
pieces  were  single  pyce  manufactured  from  copper  slabs,  whereas 
the  340^  lakhs  of  single  pyce  mentioned  in  the  last  report  were 
from  copper  blanks  sent  out  from  England.  The  dividend  of 
the  Bank  of  Bengal  for  the  first  6  months  was  11  per  cent., 
t  the  last,  12  per  cent. 
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Marine, — The  sea-going  steamers  attached  to  Bengal  were 

Tonnage.         H,  P.  Commander. 

Fire  Queen  ...  769,  ...  2O0,  C.  Burbank. 
Australian  ...  1,200,  ...  300,  S.  G.  Boon. 
Si/dney  ...  1,200,         ...  300,         G.  J.  Neblett. 

The  Transports  were  the  Sesostris  and  Tubal  Cain.     The  Bel^ 
S^avia  was  hired  as  a  transport.      The  sum  of  Rs.  4,29,928  was 
paid  for  32  vessels  to  convey  3,361  horses  from  Australia,  the 
Cape  and  Buenos  Ayres.     Of  vessels  which  arrived  with  troops 
from  England  there  were  48.      Nineteen  ships  were  taken  up  in 
Calcutta  to  convey  to  England  the  following  invalids ;  3,283  men, 
^SO  women  and  280  children,  at  rates  per  head  varying  from 
^.   170  to  250.     Of  surveying  vessels  there  were  the  Krishna 
"id    tender,  and  Mutlah   and  tender.     The  Irrawaddy  Flotilla 
oasisted  of 

Steamers.  Troop  Boats. 

Lord  William  BerUinck,  Sutlej. 

Nerbuddah.  Bhageerutty. 

Mohanuddy,  Panlang. 

Damoodah.  Soane. 

Indus. 
Diana, 

Cargo  Boats. 
Luckia. 
Actoean  Flat. 
Kelpie  Gun  Boat, 
*l*he  steamer  Enterprise  was  condemned.     The  charges  for 
^^   flotilla  and  establishment  were  Ks.  3,00,229.     The  amolint 
^^   freight  and  passage-money   earned  by    the   vessels    of  the 
l^WUa   during   the    year,   was    Es.    1,81,906,  of    which     Rs. 
Ij37,945   were  pro  formd  receipts   on  account  of  Government 
stores   and  passengers   carried,   and   Rs.  43,960  cash  from  the 
public.     The  value  of  stock  in  the  Naval  Store  Godown  at  Ran- 
goon on  the  30th  April   last,   was    Rs.    1,78,748;  that  of  the 
stock  of  timber  in  the  yard  at  Dalla,  Rs.  4,835. 

The  Gallant  was  attached  to  the  Master  Attendant's  Depart- 
ment at  Rangoon,  the  Tavoy  beinor  used  as  a  Police  Hulk.  The 
receipts  of  the  port  were  Rs.  50,064  and  the  charges  32,795. 
[n  the  Tenasserim  and  Martaban  Provinces,  the  foUowing  were 

mgaged:— 

1  Retriever  Buoy  Vessel. 

1  Jolly  Boat. 

2  Amherst  Row  Boat. 

3  Do.      Life. 

4  Do.        do. 

2  T 
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5  Amherst  Canoe. 

6  Master  Attendant's  Cutter. 

7  Coal  Boat^  10  tons. 

8  Do.        10     do. 

9  Amherstia  Schooner. 

10  Jolly  Boat. 

11  Peffu  Schooner. 

The  Buoy  Vessel  Trusty  was  condemned  and  replaced  by  the 
Retriever,  The  amount  of  Port  dues  received  at  Moulmein  was 
Rs.  33,015  and  the  charges  24,740.  The  Steamer  JPluto  was 
stationed  on  the  coast.  At  Tavoy  and  Mergui  there  was  a  small 
port  establishment,  at  Dalhousie  there  were 

Buoy  Vessel  Kate. 
Do.     Punt. 

Cargo  Schooner. 

Port  Gig  and  Cutter. 

2  Dock  Yard  lighters  for  landing  Stores. 

10  Cutters  belonging  to  Flotilla. 
10  Do.  to  Dock  Yard. 

The  amount  of  receipts  from  Port  dues  was  Rs.  8,626^ 
and  of  disbursements  10,191.  The  value  of  all  the  property 
under  the  Marine  Department  was  Rs.  24,87,833  compar- 
ed with  Rs.  26,36,977  of  the  previous  year.  The  receipts 
amounted  to  Rs.  12,55,628  and  the  expenditure  to  Rs. 
25,12,255.  The  cost  of  the  Naval  Brigades  amounted  to 
Rs.  6,73,037;  of  the  Surveying  Vessels  to  Rs.  1,52,818; 
the  Gun  Boats  to  Rs.  1,18,072 ;  the  hire  of  the  Belgravia  to  Rs. 
1,86,497 ;  and  the  charges  on  account  of  the  guard  ship  Sesostris 
to  Rupees  41^177 ;  these  sums  amounting  to  Rs.  11,66,601. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  BENGAL. 

1858-59. 

I. — Regulation  Provinces. 

Civil  Justice. — There  was  an  increase  of  institutioiis  chieflj 
in  suits  connected  with  land  and  land  rent.  The  total  of  ori- 
ginal suits  gives  the  usual  result  of  about  2  to  1  in  favour  of  the 
plaintiff,  viz.,  36,012  decided  in  favour  of  plaintiff  and  199480  in 
favour  of  defendants.  The  number  and  quality  of  the  original 
saita  may  be  seen  from  t\ie  lci\io^\si%  ^m^^x^ti'ic^  utatemeot : — 
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1854. 

1865. 

1856. 

1857. 

1 

1858. 

Connected  with  land  rent      

Otlierwise  connected  with  land 
Connected  with  debts,  wages,  &c.     ... 
Connected  with  caste,  religion,  &c.  ... 
Connected  with  Indigo,  Sugar,  Salt,&c. 

• 

15,204 
6,688 

41,982 
1,034 
6,593 

15,702 
7,250 

46,178 

361 

2,138 

1 

17,192 
8,662 

53,864 

558 

2,155 

14,745 
8,735 

53,628 

555 

2,172 

17,860 

13,066 

55,634 

422 

2,675 

71,50] 

1 
71,629  82,431 

79,835 

89,537 

Of  appeal  cases  registered  for  trial  during  the  year  before  the 
Sudder,  District  Judges,  and  Principal  Sudder  Ameens,  there 
were  in  all  21,268  of  which  8,344  were  pending  at  the  close  of 
the  year.  There  were  for  trial  in  the  Sudder  Court  754  regular, 
and  927  special  admitted  appeals^  of  which  were  pending  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  508  of  the  former,  and  288  of  the  latter.  Of 
the  above  927  special  admitted  appeals,  523  were  admissions  of 
the  year.  There  were  also  1,131  applications  for  admission  of 
special  appeals  wholly  rejected,  and  351  struck  off  on  default. 
Of  the  5,383  appeals  heard  by  the  Judges  during  the  year, 
1,189  were  decreed  for  the  Appellants,  and  2,399  for  the  res- 
pondents, 531  were  remanded,  and  1,013  dismissed  on  default. 
Of  the  7,541  appeal  cases  enquired  into  by  the  Principal  Sud- 
der Ameens,  1,642  were  decreed  for  the  appellants,  and  4,084 
for  the  respondents.  Of  the  remainder,.  1,242  were  remanded, 
482  dismissed  on  default,  and  91  adjusted,  or  withdrawn,  or 
otherwise  disposed  of.  Of  the  average  duration  of  suits  it  is 
merely  said  that  it  was  on  the  whole  shorter  than  in  the  previous 
year. 

Criminal  Justice. — The  total  number  of  criminals  apprehended 
amounted  to  108,177,  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  previous 
year.  As  3,777  were  pending  from  the  previous  year  and  295 
-were  received  by  transfer,  the  total  number  was  1,12,259.  They 
•weiG  disposed  of  as  follows  : — 


2  T  2 
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Discharged  without  trial 

...       1,017 

Acqaitted 

...     34,570 

Convicted         ...             ...             ... 

...     67,9  W 

Committed  to  the  Sessions  Judges,  &c. 

...       4,922 

Otherwise  disposed 

652 

Under  trial  on  Slst  December,  1858 

...       3,093 

Of  these  6,515  were  discharged  on  security  and  2,617  dismiss- 
ed from  office.  Of  the  rest  41,958  were  fined,  2,300  flogged, 
12,702  imprisoned  for  less  than  six  months,  1 ,060  between  6 
and  12  months,  261  between  1  and  2  years,  and  967  between 
2  and  3  years.  AbovQ  3  years  the  sentences  were  imposed  by 
the  Sadder  and  Sessio'ns  Judges.  The  Sessions  Judges  tried 
3,771,  of  whom  they  discharged  30  without  trial,  |cquitted  906, 
convicted  1,466,  referred  749  to  the  Sudder  Court,  and  other- 
wise disposed  of  140.  They  had  480  under  trial  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  As  to  punishments  lihey  fined  and  discharged  8, 
imprisoned  for  not  above  3  years  350,  from  3  to  8  years  806, 
from  8  to  12  years  123,  and  from  12  to  16  years  158.  The 
number  of  persons  sent  before  the  Sudder  Nizamut  in  1858 
amounted  altogether  to  1,784,  who  were  disposed  of  as  follows: 

Beleased  unconditionally  ...  ...  ...  285 

Convicted           ...             ...  ...  ...  1,371 

Otherwise  disposed  of       ...  ...  ...  19 

Died  in  Jail        ...             ...  •»•  ...  3 


Total     1,678 
Depending  on  Slst  December,  1858  ...        106 


Total     1,784 


During  the  year  the  Sudder  Nizamut  passed  sentence  of  death 
on  58  persons;  19  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment -for  life; 
and  334  to  transportation.  Of  the  average  duration  of  cases 
before  the  Sadder  Nizamut  it  is  merely  said  that  it  is  exceeding- 
ly favourable  to  the  year  under  review.  The  description  and 
amount  of  crime  perpetrated  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
table  : — 
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The  Naddea  Division  produced  the  greatest  and  the  Cuttack 
Division  the  smallest  number  of  criminals.  The  mean  average  of 
the  ratio  of  crime  to  population  was  1  to  31 1.  The  alleged  value 
of  plundered  property  was  As.  9,62,988-8-29  of  which  12^  per 
cent,  was  recovered.  The  report  remarks  that  this  "  result  is 
very  unsatisfactory,  and  indicates  a  lamentable  degree  of  iBeffici- 
ency  on  the  part  of  the  police.'' 

Police. — Several  important  measures  connected  with  their 
improvement  were  effected.  The  scheme  for  the  organisation 
of  the  Military  Police  was  completed.  The  strength  of  each 
battalion  was  fixed  at  900  men  and  the  monthly  cost  at 
Bs.  1,00,996.  The  total  number  of  men  enlisted  at  the  close  of 
the  year  was  7,289.  The  strength  of  the  mounted  men  was  533, 
viz,,  Adlan's  Horse  433  and  Ist  Police  Battalion  Sowars  100.  The 
first  was  raised  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  disturbances  ia 
Shahabad  and  Behar.  The  Ci^l  Police  were  improved  under  a 
scheme  sanctioned  by  the  Home  authorities  for  granting;  special 
promotion  to  Darogahs  for  distinguished  services,  and  for  raising 
the  salaries  of  the  subordinate  grades,  at  a  total  additional  cost 
ofRs.  3,38,689. 

II.     Non-Begulation  Provinces. 

Civil  Justice. — In  Assam,  Chota  Nagpore,  Cachar  and  the 
Tenasserim  Provinces,  the  Moonsiffs  had  14,423  cases  of  which 
3,249  were  pending  on  81st  December  1858.  The  Sadder 
Ameens  in  Assam,  the  Tarama  Thoogrees  in  Arracan,  and  the 
Tseetkaya  in  the  Tenasserim  provinces,  three  classes  of  oflScers 
with  analogous  powers,  had  134  appeals  and  6,789  original  saits. 
Of  these  1 1  appeals  were  pending  on  31st  December  1858  and 
432  original  suits.  The  Principal  Sudder  Ameens  in  Assam  had 
1,738  original'  suits  and  244  appeals  of  which  344  and  27 
respectively  were  pending  at  the  end  of  1858.  The  Assistant 
Commissioners  in  Assam,  Arracan,  Chota  Nagpore  and  Tenas- 
serim had  the  following  cases. 
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Cas 

• 
OQ 

ses. 

Pending   on    31st  De- 
cember, 1868. 

• 
Of} 

-a 

s 
'So 

1 

< 

-a 

a 
'§> 
0 

< 

fllHHftJJA              •••                       aat                     ••• 

9,351 

1,287 

161 

147 

663 

236 

49 

51 

Chota  Kagpore 

422 

1,077 

250 

457 

Tenaaserim  Provinces ... 

990 

697 

154 

105 

Th.e  Commissioners  had  the  following  : — 


Divisions. 

Cases. 

Pending  on  Slst 
December,  1858. 

OQ 

4a 

0 
QQ 

• 
DO 

OQ 

-a 

a 
•5b 

0 

• 

•a 

-a 
.s 

to 

•c 

0 

Appeals. 

Asaam 

•  •  • 

54. 

•  •  • 

9 

Arraean 

•  •  • 

122 

»  •  • 

2 

Cbota  Nagpore       

•  •  • 

96 

•  •  • 

54 

Cachar         

11 

62 

1 

2 

Tenasserim  Provinces 

•  •  1 

320 

... 

35 

1 
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Criminal  Justice, — The  number  of  Criminals  apprehended  in 
the  Non-Regulation  Provinces  during  the  year  under  review 
amounted  to  15,662,  thus: — 


In  Assam 

In  Arracan     ... 

In  Chota  Nagpore 

In  Tenasserim  Provinces 

In  Cachar 


« •• 


Total 


4,441 
2,278 
3,225 
5,239 
479 

15,662 


Adding  196  from  the  previous  year  and  95  transferred,  the  total 
was  15,953  of  whom  10,397  were  convicted,  4,968  were  ac- 
quitted, 271  committed  to  Sessions,  18  discharged  without  trial, 
108  otherwise  disposed  of,  and  191  were  under  trial  at  the  end 
of  1858.  Of  those  committed  to  the  Sessions,  121  were  convicted, 
98  acquitted,  and  27  referred  to  the  Sudder  Nizamut.  The  follow- 
ing sentences  were  passed  on  those  convicted : 


J^6m  vO  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

Transportation  ... 

Imprisonment  for  life  ...  ...  ... 

Imprisonment  above  12»  and  not  exceeding  21  years 
Imprisonment  above  seven,  and  not  exceeding  12  years 
Imprisonment  above  two,  and  not  exceeding  seven  years 
Imprisonment  above  one  month,  and  not  exceeding  two  years 
Imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  month 
Flogged  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

Jbmed  ■•!  •••  •••  ••" 

Dismissed  from  Office         ... 
Discharged  on  security 


8 

2 

5 

8 

3 

232 

772 

1,650 

270 

6,826 

230 

622 


Police, — The  following  comparative  table  shows  the  quontiiy 
and  quality  of  crime  : — 
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The  first  and  second  classes  comprise  all  the  worst  offeoceS) 
such  as  murder^  manslaughter^  and  homicide,  wounding  with 
murderous  intent,  violent  robbery,  and  the  like.  The  total 
amount  of  crime  was  10,042  cases  to  a  population  of  3,901,356, 
the  mean  average  being  I  to  388.  The  alleged  value  of  proper- 
ty stolen  was  Rs.  1,54,303,  of  which  20  per  cent,  was  ^recovered. 

Traininff  of  Judicial  Officers. — In  a  Minute  dated  25th  March 
1859  the  Lieut.  Governor  recommended  that  Junior  Civil  Ser- 
vants should  be  nominated  assistants  to  Civil  and  Sessions 
Judges  in  addition  to  their  present  duties,  with  the  view  of  train- 
ing them  as  Judges.  The  Supreme  Government  approved.  Bj 
orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors  the  viva  voce  system  of  trials  in 
petty  criminal  cases  was  introduced  into  all  the  non-regulatiou 
provinces  of  Bengal. 

Dacoity. — The  report  shews  a  decrease  on  the  preceding  year. 
In  the  24-Pergunnahs  there  was  one  attempt ;  in  Baraset  none ; 
in  Ilowrah  one  dacoity  and  one  attempt ;  in  Hooghly  a  slight 
decrease  was  apparent,  and  in  the  sub-division  of  Serampore, 
a  gang  of  River  Dacoits  and  a  gang  at  Bydiabattee  were  broken 
up ;  in  Burdwan,  it  is  feared,  the  small  talookdars  were  in  league 
with  the  dacoits,  and  there  was  a  slight  increase ;  in  Nuddeih  40 
dacoits  were  sentenced  to  transport atioji  for  life  ;  in  Jessore  and 
Moorshedabad  there  was  a  very  marked  decrease  ;  in  Pubna  and 
Furreedpore  there  were  six  cases ;  in  Midnapore  there  was  one  case 
less  than  the  previous  year  but  the  convictions  were  numerous. 
Altogether,  the  general  results  for  the  year  were  very  satisfac- 
tory. Two  hundred  and  fifty-four  dacoits  were  transported  for 
life,  compared  with  1 26  transported  in  the  previous  year.  The 
prisoners  sentenced  to  term  imprisonment  in  1858,  were  108, 
whereas  in  1857  they  were  only  twenty. 

Jails, — The  Inspector  General  inspected  43  jails,  travelling  over 
5,54  6mile8.  In  custody  there  were  75,095  prisoners,  of  whom 
53,483  were  admitted  during  the  year.  The  number  of  females 
among  the  whole  was  1,016.  The  cost  of  the  year  amounted  to 
Ks.  8,83,919-9-3;^  and  the  average  cost  for  each  prisoner  to  Bs. 
43-9-4,  or  4  annas  7^  pie  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  most 
economical  jail  was  Sumbulpore  where  each  prisoner  costfe 
24-3- 1,  the  most  expensive  the  Kossiah  Hills  where  each  cost 
Ks.  118-12-4.  The  number  of  prisoners  employed  in  handicrafts 
was  5,511,  the  gross  receipts  Rs.  2,43,697,  and  the  net  profit  Rs. 
1,05,377  against  1,11,799  the  previous  year.  The  most  successful 
jails  in  regard  to  prison  industry  were  those  of  Hooghly,  Alipore, 
Burdwan,  Jessore,  and  Midnapore.  In  Hooghly  only,  dideachcon- 
vict  handicraftsman  earn  more  than  he  cost,  the  earning  havinS 
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been  Bupees  60-9-6*5,  while  the  cost  amounted  to  Rupees  34-7-8. 
The  total  value  of  convict  labour  and  fines  was  Rs.  3,94,467,  or 
one-half  the  actual  outlay  incurred.  Sickness  and  mortality 
were  excessive  in  the  year.  The  number  of  deaths  was  2,800, 
chiefly  owing  to  dysentery.  Rebels  brokeopen  theGyahand  Sha- 
habad  jails  and  there  were  escapes  from  these  at  jNfymensingh  and 
Bogra.  The  number  of  convicts  let  loose  was  1,447,  of  whom 
90O  were  re-captured.  The  ratio  of  escapes  to  average  strength 
was  7-14  per  cent.,  and  of  re -captures  4*43.  The  amount  ex- 
pended in  rewards  was  Rupees  3,312-12,  or  at  the  rate  of 
3iO-10*7  to  each  of  the  escapes. 

Calcutta  Court  of  Small  Causes,  See  separate  report  at  page 
245. 

Civil  and  Criminal  Report  on  the  Sonthal  Pergunnahs, — Mr. 
Y^ule,  the  Commis^^iouer,  reports  a  remarkable  increase  of  crime  ; 
thus  : — 

Cases  in  Cases  in 

1858.  1857. 

Highway  robbery. 

Burglary, 

ji  uei  V,  .••  *•• 

xiape,  • « •  ... 

The  apparent  increase  arises  from  the  greater  efficiency  of  the 
Police  in  reporting  crime,  Munduls  having  been  employed  in- 
stead of  the  old  Thanadars.  The  large  proportion  of  cases 
brought  to  trial,  compared  with  the  Regulation  Provinces,  sim- 
ply indicates  that  sufferers  are  more  ready  to  apply  to  the 
Sonthal  Court  for  redress  than  to  a  jNIagistrate  begirt,  as  Mr. 
Yule  remarks,  with "  Police  Omlah,  Mooktcars  and  Stamp 
Paper,  and  where  every  step  that  is  taken,  and  every  word  that 
is  written  must  be  paid  for.''  The  paucity  of  criminal  appeals  is 
remarkable : — 


17 

...     12 

515 

...  393 

1,154 

...  618 

15 

.••         o 

No.  of  Ap- 
peals. 


Con  tinned. 


I    Modified  or 
I      Reversed. 


I 
Criminal, 

;  Civil,     ... 


0/ 

74 


51 


15 
14 


I 


Summary  suits  for  rent  and  against  distraint  were  trifling. 
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Revenue, — Tn  very  few  cases  was  it  found  necessary  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  Sale  Law.  The  aggregate  collections 
amounted  to  91 1  per  cent,  on  the  demand,  and  the  amount 
remitted  was  less  than  ^  per  cent.,  leaving  a  balance  outstand- 
ing at  the  close  of  the  year  of  8  per  cent. 


• 

Demand. 

Collections. 

Rs. 

Hs. 

Bhaugulpore  Division       

31,78,256 

28,01,874 

Burdwan        Ditto           

78,64,204 

75,49,068 

Chittagong     Ditto           

26,52,627 

-23,12,177 

Cuttack           Ditto           

22,24,500 

16,49.512 

Dacca              Ditto          

32,87,164 

30,87,256 

Nuddea           Ditto          

43,61,009 

39,90,947 

Patna              Ditto          

88,05,959 

78,38,938 

Rajshahye       Ditto           

64,40,923 

62,29,566 

Assam  Division,  including  the  Cos- 

. 

siah  Hills           

9,97,327 

9,06,082 

Chota  Nagpore      

3,74,308 

3,36,549 

Arracan         

7,29,085 

7,28,007 

Darjeeling              

36,867 

35,896 

Tenasserim  Provinces       

3,40,559 

3,34,764 

4,12,92,788 

3,77,90,636 

Customs  and  Shipping, — The  net  revenue  amounted  to  Bs. 
1,56,44,541  in  the  four  custom  houses  of  Calcutta,  Chittagong, 
Balasore  and  Akyab.  This  is  an  excess  of  31  lakhs  on  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  there  was  a  decrease  on  the  charge  of  collection 
of  Es.  30,000.  The  new  customs  law  raising  the  rate  of  duty 
was  introduced  on  14th  March.  There  was  a  slight  decrease  in 
the  shipping.  There  arrived  950  vessels  of  6,72,146  tons,  and 
960 of  676,196  tons  departed. 

SaZ^.— Government  imported  1,54^467  maunds  of  Sind  salt  in 
consequence  of  the  ready  disposal  of  a  cargo  in  the  preceding 
year.     The  receipts  were  Rs.  1,19,21,769  and  the  disbursements 
38,18,000,  giving  a  net  revenue  of  Rs.  81,08,769,  while  the  reve- 
nue of  the  previous  year  was  Ks.  64,47,683. 

Opium  and  Abkarri/.— The  net  revenue  was  Rs.  ^,73,78,7^^ 
against  4,32,17,032   the  previous  year.     The  net  revenue  £b(Vw^ 
Abk&rrj    Opium   is  estimated   at  Es.  10,16,284  tgtinft  ^^l 
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6,03,864  the  previous  year.  The  total  Abkarry  demand  in  Ben- 
gal and  Tenasserim,  was  Rs.  33,63,595,  of  which  Rs.  31,97,250 
was  for  spirits  and  drugs  exclusive  of  opium.  The  charge 
was  Rs.  2,78,420  and  the  cost  of  opium  at  Rs.  5-8  a  seer  was 
Rs.  4,61,715.  The  net  revenue  under  this  head  amounted  1^ 
Rs.  85,93,769,  and  the  charges  amounted  to  nearly  17  per  cent, 
on  the  gross  collection. 

The  Sale  of  Waste  Lands  by  auction  in  the  Darjeeling  terri- 
tory was  notified  at  an  upset  price  of  Rs.  10  an  acre,  and  no 
grant  of  less  than  50  acres  was  to  be  sold.  The  value  of  Station* 
ery  supplied  during  the  year  was  Rs.  41,12,999; 

Marine, — The  strength  of  the  Pilot  Service  was 

11  Branch  Pilots* 
30  Masters 

30  Mates 

12  Senior  2nd  Mates 
12  Junior  2nd  Mates 
52  Volunteers 


147 

The  number  of  Licensed  Pilots  of  the  service  was  as  follows  : 

1  Branch  Pilot 
6  Masters 

2  Acting  Masters 
5  Mates 

1  Acting  Mate 

15 

And  of  Licensed  Pilots  out  of  the  service  as  follows : 

•1  Pensioned  Branch  Pilot 
4  Mate  Pilots 

5 

There  were  45  cases  of  ships  grounding  in  the  river  against 
127  the  previous  year,  and  in  these  blame  was  attributable  to 
5  pilots  only.  There  were  14  collisions  against  23  the  previous 
year.  Eight  officers  of  the  Pilot  service  were  brought  to  trial 
of  whom  only  one  was  acquitted.  The  most  remarkable  cir« 
cumstance  noticed  by  the  River  Surveyor  is  a  general, 
though  gradual,  improvement  of  the  channels  below  Saugor. 
But  some  of  the  channels  above  Saugor  have  deteriorated, 
which  frequently  causes  the  detention  of  the  inward  bound 
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MaO  Steamer.     TLe  Pilotage  and  General  receipts  and  cliargcs 
of  the  Poit  of  Caicatta  were : — 

Expenditure ...         Rupees     13,84,230 

Eecfripts  „  11,10,216 

Excess  of  expenditure         Rs.     2,74,014 

This  is  less  by  Rs.  25,174  than  the  excess  of  last  year.  The 
moorings  were  equal  to  the  accommodation  of  178  ships.  The 
office  of  Register  of  Merchant  Seamen  was  abolished  and  that 
of  Shipping  Master  established  in  its  stead.  In  the  Engineer's 
School  there  were  21  boys.  The  Institution  continued  to  be 
most  useful  in  training  Engineers  for  Government.  The  Naval 
Brigades  were  all  paid  off.  From  the  absence  of  conveniences 
there  were  no  arrivals  or  departures  in  the  Mutlah. 

Public  Works  were  chiefly  military.  The  following  is  given 
as  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  expenditure : — 

« 

Rupees. 

Military  Works  ...         27,60,000 

Civil  Works  "5,10,000 

Repairs  12,80,000 

Establishment  and  contingencies         ...         11,00,000 

Grand  total.  Rupees  ...         56,50,000 

The  total  accommodation  for  European  Troops  available  ia 
the  Lower  Provinces  (exclusive  of  Fort  William)  in  July,  1857, 
and  at  the  present  date  is  briefly  set  down  as  follows  : — 
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|No.  of  Ti'oops  fi.r  whom  acr:iiinni'>- 
I  diitiuii  is  avaiklili'. 


DuTii'Dum 
Barrackpore 


'Dinapore 

|Ba.nkeepore 
iDarjoeling 


3H 

I.I<H> 

J,25f 

IW'     1/MM 

4iv 

1,11X1 

...      '        2iJfj 

...     j     ... 

...          I, (KM. 

„. 

...     1    2,13'J 

...  ■ 

JV'trfe.— 
to  that  f<M-  4 

The  i!P  from  irliicli  rom-jn'^ra-i' 

Trere  lli        addca  Rirers,  Uie  Calcutta  Cauai  ^,  bu 


■:iL',!.-A  >i-  <:■:  .^l 
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« 

mperlal   Roads.     Toll  bars  were   established  on   the   several 

mperial  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta,  and  the  Ferries  over 

he  Hooghly^at  Phulta  Ohaut,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Road,  and 

:he  Gowaree  and  Fanghatta  Rivers  on  the  Calcutta  and  Ber- 

hampore  road  were  placed  under  this  Department.   The  amount 

of  tolls  collected  during  the  year  was : — 

On  the  Mohanuddy  River  Rupees     1,97,150 

„     the  Calcutta  Canals         ...         „        3,06^581 

Showing  an  excess  over  the  year  1858-59  of  Rs.  23,386  in 
the  former,  and  Rs.  34,282  in  the  latter.  The  returns  of  Tolls 
on  the  1st  Division  Grand  Trunk  Road  show  the  collections 
during  the  year  to  have  been  Rs.  12,374.  The  staJ;ion  of 
Buxar  was  transferred  from  the  North- Western  Provinces 
Government  to  that  of  Bengal,  and  the  Dinagepore  Division, 
which  had  become  already  jEaf  too  large  a  charge,  was  formed 
into  two  divisions.  The  department  was  allowed  to  entertain 
a  photographer. 

Calcutta   Municipal  Operations. — See  for  1858,  page  288,  vol. 
III.  of  the  Annals,  and  for  1859,  page  277,  of  this  volume. 

Coolie  Emigration, — 26,672  souls,  of  whom  17,342  were  men, 
6,231  women  and  3,099  children,  emigrated.  Of  these  21,392 
went  to  the  Mauritius  and  5,280  to  the  West  In<Kes.  There 
returned  from  the  Mauritius  5,069  and  from  the  West  Indies 
429,  or  5,498  in  all.  The  mortality  was  from  1  to  1^  per  cent 
on  the  aggregate.  Emigration  continued  to  be  most  popular. 
Several  re-emigrated.  Many  returned  with  large  sums  of  money. 
The  Protector  of  Emigrants,  with  the  sanction  of  Government, 
issued  a  revised  set  of  rules. 

Revenue  Survey. — The  report  of  the  Professional  Survey  ex- 
tends to  30th  September  1859.     In  the  1st  Division  Mr.  Pern- 
berton  surveyed  an  area  of  1,603  square  mile's,  containing  38f 
villages ;  of  this  area,  928  square  miles  belong  to  the  distric 
of  Rungpore,   and  675  to  the  independent  territory  of  Cooc! 
Behar,  where  however  the  survey  was  merely  topographical.    I 
the  2nd  division.  Captain  J.  L.  Shenwill,  who  succeeded  Capto 
Row,  surveyed  600  square  miles  in  Dinagepore.    Mr.  N.  F.  D 
vey,  in  the  3rd  division,  accomplished  760  square  miles,  t 
whole  of  the  field  prepared  for  him  in  Dacca.   This  area  cents 
ed  1,452  villages,  of  the  average  size  of  only  313  acres,  or  ab 
half  a  mile  each.     In  the  4th  division,  Captain  Gastrell  survf 
1,300  square  miles  in  Jessore  and  South  Fureedpore,  contai 
1,981  villages.     Mr.  b'Donel  accomplished  1,470  square  i 
in  Arracan,  containing  oiA^  WO  NlUa^es.     The  greater  pc 
of  tie   circuits  consisting  oi\A\V^n^V^n^^^\£L^^.ODLi\^ 
experienced  by  this  patt^ .    In  VXi^  ^^"!a^^\i^Nx^  ^\^rv»ss 
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tain  Thompson  commenced  operations  in  the  district  only  in 
February  last,  he  surveyed  282  square  miles  by  the  close  of  the 
field  season,  containing  240  villages,  of  the  average  size  of  a  lit- 
tle more  than  a  mile. 

The  report  of  the  non-professional  branch  is  to  30th*  April 
1859.  Mr.  Waterfield,  Superintendent  of  the  Ist  division,  pre- 
pare 2,400  square  miles  in  Dinagepore,  containing  5^052  villages, 
for  the  surveyor.  The  number  of  boundary  disputes  disposed 
of  was  476,  and  of  other  cases  1,691.  The  average  expense  was 
Ks.  31-14  per  square  mile.  The  registry  work  of  the  2nd  divi- 
sion was  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  Collector  of  Bur- 
dwan,  and  the  expenditure  incurred  on  this  account  was  Rupees 
3,094-14-8.  Mr.  Spencer,  Superintendent  of  the  3rd  division, 
demarcated  1,717  square  miles  in  Dacca,  containing  5,100  vil- 
lages ;  the  boundary  disputes  disposed  of  rose  to  the  high  figure 
of  3,886,  with  7,192  cases  of  other  descriptions.  The  total  ex- 
pense was  Rupees  63,529,  giving  an  average  per  square  mile  of 
Rupees  37  on  the  entire  demarcated  area.  In  the  4th  division, 
the  Superintendent,  Mr.  Watson,  demarcated  1,082  square 
miles  in  Jessore  and  South  Fureedpore,  containing  1,344  vil- 
lages ;  the  boundary  disputes  disposed  of  numbered  396,  and 
other  cases  4,530.  The  total  expense  was  Rupees  64,482-5-11, 
which  produces  an  average  rate  of  Rupees  59-9-6  per  square  mile. 

Medical  College  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries^ — The  average  mor- 
tality was  unusually  high,  the  deaths  among  the  Europeans  be- 
ing 12  per  cent,  and  those  among  the  Natives  being  24.  Out  of 
the  273  deaths  amongst  Europeans,  112,  or  41  per  cent.,  result- 
ed  from  cholera,  while  among  Natives  from  the  same  cause  th« 
mortality  was  22  per  cent.  The  mortality  from  surgical  operations 
iu  the  Hospital  was  only  2  to  29  cases,  or  6*89  per  cent.  In  tho 
male  out-door  dispensaries  of  the  Hospital,  14,654  patients  ob- 
tained relief  during  the  year^  of  whom  a  considerable  number 
were  Europeans,  and  in  the  female  out -door  dispensary  9,352 
patients  obtained  relief.  The  Eye  Infirmary  attached  to  the 
Medical  College  had  risen  in  the  public  estimation  ;  the  in.door 
patients  for  the  year  numbered  519,  and  the  out.door  2,2^1. 
Patients  attended  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Lunatic  Asylums. — Beyond  the  appointment  of  a, Director 
(leneral,  nothing  was  done  under  the  new  Act.  In  tlie  Jihowa. 
nipore  Asylum  95  Europeans  and  East  Indians  were  treated,  and 
of  these  27  were  sent  to  Europe.     The  cost  was  Ks.  39,046-6-4. 

2   V 
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In  the  DuUanda  Asylum  there  were  261  natives.  The  cares 
were  20  per  cent.  The  cost  of  each  patient  a  month  was  Bs. 
5-0.3.  In  the  Dacca  Asylum  there  were  178  patients  and  the 
ratio  of  cures  was  18  per  cent.  In  the  Patna  Asylum  there  were 
128  and  the  cures  were  numerous.  The  mortality  was  below 
10  per  cent.  In  the  Moorshedabad  Asylum  there  were  122  pa- 
tients and  the  cures  averaged  50  per  cent. 

Political — The  administration  of  the  16  Tributary  Mehalsof 
Cuttack  continued  to  be  satisfactory.  The  demands  were  Bs. 
36,411  and  the  collections  35,114. 

The  revenue  of  the  Cossyah  and  Jynteah  Hills  was  Rs.  23.023. 
In  1853-54  it  was  only  Rs.  1,047.  There  were  10  schools  with 
132  scholars.  The  value  of  the  trade  was  estimated  at — Exports  7 
lakhs.  Imports  3^  lakhs  of  rupees.  The  average  quantity  of 
limestone  quarried  annually  is  17  lakhs  of  maunds,  of  which  Messrs. 
luglis  and  Co.  quarry  15  lakhs.  As  their  monopoly  expires  in 
April  1861,  the  leases  of  the  quarries  wjU  then  be  offered  for  public 
competition. 

The  number  of  suits  decided  in  Cachar  in  1857  was  63,  and 
in  miscellaneous  cases  607.  The  increase  in  land  revenue  was 
steady  and  progressive.  A  new  settlement  was  made  for  20 
years.  The  Assam  Civil  and  Criminal  rules  were  extended 
to  the  district.  The  Superintendent  exercises  the  functions  of 
Civil  Judge,  Magistrate,  Collector,  Post  Master  ana  Registrar  of 
Deeds.  He  is  assisted  by  two  Moonsiffs.  Appeals  lie  to  the  Sad- 
der. North  Cachar  is  a  sub-division  of  the  district  of  Nowgong 
in  Assam.  It  also  includes  the  tract  of  land  known  as  ^'  Tularam 
Senaputty's  Territory,"  which  was  brought  under  the  direct 
management  of  a  British  oflScer  in  1854.  The  officer  in  charge 
is  a  Junior  Assistant  Commissioner.  The  revenue  derived 
from  the  house,  hpe  and  land  taxes,  was  (in  1857-58)  lis.  6,af2l. 
The  most  difficult  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Junior  Assistant  in 
North  Cachar  is  to  protect  the  people  against  the  murderous  in- 
roads of  the  warlike  and  savage  tribe  of  Augami  Nagas,  located 
near  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  district.  The  presence  of  150 
Kookie  families  lately  settled  there  has  kept  off  attacks.  The  peo- 
ple are  no  longer  required  to  supply  the  troops  with  provisions. 
They  do  not  value  education. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  Bengal  is  seen  in  the  fol' 
lowing  comparative  table  : — 
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Revenue  of  the  Divisions  under  the  lAieutenant  Governor  of 
Bengal  for  the  years  1856-57,  1857-58,  and 

1858-59. 


1856-57. 


1857-68. 


REVENUE 
ORDINARY. 

Laud  Revenue 

Excise  and  Stamps ... 

Post  Office    ... 

Public  Works 

Customs  and  Salt   . 

Opium 

Marine 

Miscellaneous 

Sayer... 

Total  Rupees   ..., 

j  EXTRAORDINARY. 

I 

I 

Miscellaneous  includ- 
ing Public  Works  .. 


3,65,04,635  0  0 

58,69,147  0  0 

6,27,667  0  0 

13,80,504  0  0 

2,51,88,665  0  0 

3,82,59,787  0  0 

8,13,594  0  0 

9,13,625  0  0 

2,96,311  0  0 


1858-59. 


10,98,53,935  0  0 


LOCAL  FUNDS,  Viz. 
Convict  Labor  Fund 
Miscellaneous 

Total  Funds    ... 

Grand  Total    ... 


3,69,16,953  0  0 

57,52,229  0  0 

9,81,389  0  0 

14,43,736  0  0 

2,32,52,438  0  0 

5,21,19,833  0  0 

6,63,832  0  0 

10,16,142  0  0 

2,97,807  0  0 


12,24,44,359  0  0 


3,72,12,820  0  0 

63,88,535  0  0 

11,27,564  0  0 

15,13,875  0  0 

2,80,05,809  0  0 

4,66,61,652  0  0 

6,38,324  0  0 

12,27,606  0  0 

3,73,279  0  0 


12,31,49,464  0  0 


5,24,115  0  0 


1,00,421  0  0 
3,21*697  0  0 


9,40,500  0  0 


8,46,989  0  0 


4,22,118  0  0 


11,08,00,168  0  0 


59,314  0  0 
2,75,964  0  0 


3,35,278  0  0 


12,37,20,137  0  0 


I 


1,05,940  0  0 
3,95,695  0  0 


5,01,635  0  0 


12,44,98,088  0  0 


2  V  2 
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Ilrpcndilure  of  the  Ditisiom  under  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Bengal  far  the  years  1856-57,  1857-58,  and 

1858-59. 


1856-57 


EXPENDITURE 
ORDINARY. 

General  Dei)artment    ., 
Poat  Office 
Public  Instruction 
Pensions... 

Judicial  Department    . 
Revenue  Department  . 
Excise  and  Stamps 
(customs  and  Salt 
Public  Works    .... 

Sayer       

Miscellaneous  General . . . 

Opium 

Marine 

Total  Rupees     ... 


EXTRAORDINARY. 

Public  Works 

Miscellaneous 

Total  Extraordinary 


LOCAL  FUNDS,  Viz. 

Convict  Labor  Fund    .. 
Miscellaneous 

Total  Funds 

Grand  Total 

Surplus  or  Remainder  ... 


1857-58. 


24,73,421  0  0 

8,12,941  0  0 

9,73,493  0  0 

17,51,545  0  0 

69,16,980  0  0 

31,55,550  0  0 

4,45,173  0  0 

47,61,163  0  0 

27,22,925  0  0 

350  0  0 

1,18,256  0  0 

1,12,89,258  0  0 

27.91,770  0  0 


1858-59. 


25,11,933  0  0 
10,20,917  0  0 
10,33,514  0  0 
18,07,825  0  0 
70,93,939  0  0 
32,40,966  0  0 

4,12,890  0  0 

42,91,962  0  0 

22,35,257  0  0 

1,694  0  0 

1,38,291  0  0 
89,06,180  0  0 
37,05,809  0  0 


3,82,12,825,  0  0 


3,64,01,077  0  0 


27,91,518  0  0 
10,28,145  0  0 
10,33,473  0  Oi 
18,12,251  0  Oi 
71,53,391  0  0, 
31,06,546  0  0 

4,09,094  0  0 

45,37,954  0  0 

37,62,652  0  0 

1,118  0  0 

1,43,581  0  0 
76,93,580  0  0 
40,67,328  0  0 


3,75,40,631  0  0 


14,72,605  0  0 
1,87,189  0  0 


16,59,794  0  0 


1,14,547  0  0 
2,87,668  0  0 


28,06,645  0  0 
5,30,171  0  0 


33,36,816  0  0 


39,88,828  0  0. 
1,70,023  0  Oi 

41,58,851  0  0^ 


4,02,215  0  0 


4,02,74,834  0  0 


7,05,25,334  0  0 


56,458  0  0 
2,05,701  0  0 


2,62,159  0  0 


4,00,00,052  0  0  4,20,96,345  0  01 
8,37,20,085  0  0  8,24,01,743,  0  OJ 


*  64,113  0  0 
3,32,750  0  0 

3,96,863  0  0 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  HYDERABAD 
ASSIGNED  TERRITORIES. 

1858-59. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  C.  Davidson,  the  Resident  at  Hyderabad, 
reports  that  for  vthe' first  time  the  British  system  of  adminis- 
tration was  fully  introduced.  The  people  unmistakeably  shewed 
their  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  our  rule,  notwithstanding 
the  apprehension  excited  by  the  rumours  of  their  being  restored 
to  the  direct  Government  of  the  Nizam.  A  light  and  liberal  as- 
sessment of  the  land  permitted  an  increase  of  revenue  in  all  the 
districts. 

Givil  Justice, — The  last  MoonsiflTs  Court  was  abolished  and  the 
nninber  of   Subordinate  Courts  reduced  from  48  to  43,  which  in- 
creased  the  average  jurisdiction  from  634^  square  miles  to  650J. 
There  were  7  European  and  7  native  Assistants.  Appellate  power 
was  limited  to  Commissioners,  Deputy  Commissioners,  and  such 
Assistant  Commissioners  as  were  in  charge  of  districts.  The  num- 
ber of  civil  cases  filed  during  the  year  was  5,382,  of  which  71  were 
before  the  Deputy  Commissioners,  243  before  the  Assistant  Com- 
misfiioners  and  5,068  in  the  Small  Cause  Courts.    The  number  of 
cases  pending  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  44, 55  and  1,197  respec- 
tively, or  1,296  in  all.  The  total  number  of  cases  for  disposal  was 
6,944,  of  these  2,763  were  decreed,  of  which  1,982  were  in  favour  of 
the  Plaintiff  and  781  in  favour  of  the  Defendant;  1,849  were  set- 
tled by  mutual  agreement,  of  which  1,657  were  in  favour  of  plaintiff 
and  192  of  the  defendant ;   732  were  withdrawn  and  304  trans- 
ferred«   The  value  of  property  litigated  was  Rs.  7,30,456,  and  the 
average  value  of  each  suit  103-14.8.      The  proportion  of  suits  to 
the  population  was  1  to  303  in  1857,  but  1  to  326  in  1858.     The 
average  cost  in  each  case  was  in  1857  Rs.  3  11-1  in  1858  Rs. 
3-7-2.  The  number  of  Civil  debtors  in  confinement  was  102. 

Of  Criminal  cases  there  were  6,767  involving  10,544  prisoners. 
Of  these  2,642  were  grave  and  4  ,007  petty  offences.  Of  these 
10,544  prisoners,  7,273  were  punished,  3,028  convicted,  101  trans- 
ferred, 18  deserted,  5  died  and  119  remained  under  trial.  There 
i^ere  19  cases  of  crimes  of  murder  and  the  same  class,  and  31  of 
Gang  robbery,  wounding,  rape,  &c.  The  estimated  amount  stol- 
en was  Rs.  1,06,820,  of  which  12J  per  cent,  was  recovered.  The 
quantity  of  recovered  property  diminishes  yearly,  owing  to  less 
vigilance  probably  on  the  part  of  the  Police.  Criminal  Justice  i» 
administered  in  the  Assigned  Districts  according  to  Beaufort'» 
Digest. 
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Police: — The  strength  of  the  Police  was  2,139  costing  Ks. 
1,86,129^  being  a  percentage  of  1  peon  to  every  1,358^  of  the  po- 
pulation. The  number  of  village  watchnaen  was  1,08,694  and  of 
other  village  servants  8,891  in  3,716  villages,  costing  Rs.  2,23,711. 
The  number  of  police  in  90  towns  was  102  officers  and  830  peons 
costing  Rs.  41,562.  Of  the  four  districts  of  Dharaseo,  Raichore, 
East  and  West  Berar,  crime  is  very  frequent  only  in  the  two  last. 
Besides  the  above  Police  are  the  Hill  Rangers,  a  body  of  military 
police,  and  the  Frontier  Chowkedaree  Police.  The  daily  average 
number  of  prisoners  in  the  jails  was  317  and  the  total  jail  expen- 
diture Rs.  57,864. 

Revenue. — The  system  is  Ryotwar  Assessment  with  village 
management.  Settlements  for  4  or  5  years  instead  of  an  an- 
nual Jummabundy  are  proposed.  The  total  revenue  in  the  year 
shows  an  increase  over  1857-58  of  Rs.  2,47,500. 


# 

1857-58. 

1858-59. 

Land  Revenue           

41,98,043 

11 

9 

43,80,584 

6 

10 

Abkaree,  Opium,  and  Drugs 

2,65,980 

6 

6 

3,16,262 

14 

« 

Salt  wells       

32,458 

4 

2 

19,609 

6 

9 

1 

Saltpetre  Beds          

1,608 

0 

0 

1,748 

0 

o! 

Eoad  Cess      

39,953 

8 

2 

45,301 

11 

«i 

^Town  duty 

38,281 

14 

0 

68,646 

1^ 

11 

Judicial  Stamps       

32,769 

11 

2 

26,893 

10 

9 

1 

Judicial  and  Revenue  Fines 

26,277 

7 

4 

24,171 

7 

9. 

Miscellaneous  Items 

36,720 

6 

10 

36,019 

7 

8 

1 

dftyOF   •••            •••            •••            ••• 

875 

8 

3 

896 

13 

6, 

Ferry  Fund 

5,798 

9 

7 

9 
11 

7,133 

4 
15 

11 

Total 

46,78,767 

49,26,267 

! 

7, 
1 

Though  transit  duties  are  partially  levied  in  the  Nizam's  ter- 
ritories, they  were  abolished  in  ours.  The  Enam  Commission 
decided  301  money  claims  amounting  to  Rs.  20,506;  out  of  this 
number  77  claims,  being  equal  to  Rupees  6,041-14,  were  coo- 
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firmed  for  life;  5  claims,  being  equal  to  Rupees  672-6-4,  were 
confirmed  conditionally  on  service ;  2  claims,  equival6nt  to 
Rupees  432,  were  confirmed  in  perpetuity;  and  217,  equiva- 
lent to  Rupees  13,360-2-0,  were  disallowed.  The  number  of 
laud  claims  was  222,  and  of  these  13  were  decided.  According 
to  the  Register  there  are  416  integral  villages,  with  an  area  of 
3,52,000  acres,  and  a  Revenue  of  Rupees  2,16,515  per  annum 
remaining  for  investigation  and  final  decision  by  the  Government. 

Education. — At  Hyderabad  there  is  a  Protestant  School  at- 
tended by  51  European  and  East  Indian  boys  and  girls.  At 
Secanderalbad  there  is  a  school  for  the  reception  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Warrant  Officers,  Artificers,  and  Drummers,  and  of 
the  few  non-Military  families  residing  at  the  Station.  Canton- 
ment schools  were  established  in  1842,  and  £ave  ever  since  been 
supported  by  voluntary  contribution  with  varied  success.  An 
orphanage  was  added  in  April  last,  and  supports  nine  boys  and 
eight  girls,  ten  of  whom  are  boarders.  At  Bolarum  there  is  a 
good  English  boys'  school,  of  which  Mr.  Samuel  Lee  is  the  mas- 
ter ;  there  is  also  a  girls'  school :  the  number  of  pupils  attending 
both  of  these  is  78,  viz.,  32  boys  and  46  girls.  Besides  these 
there  are  9  schools,  1  at  Bolarum  and  8  at  Secunderabad  taught 
by  a  Church  of  England  Missionary.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
schools  there  are  135  children.  In  Hyderabad  there  is  an  Eng- 
lish  class  for  natives  in  the  Minister's  College,  and  the  Medical 
School  nnder  Dr.  Smith,  Residency  Surgeon. 

Public  Works  consisted  of  only  the  building  of  public  offi- 
ces and  a  road  between  Hyderabad  and  Sholapore.  By  this 
road,  to  be  completed  in  November  1859,  troops  can  be  pushed 
forward  from  Poona  and  Sholapore  to  Hyderabad  in  8  or  10  days 
at  the  rate  of  100  a  day.  The  Canal  connecting  the  Moosay 
and  Secunderabad  tank  was  ready.  It  is  31  miles  in  length.  The 
total  expenditure  in  this  department  was  Rs.  3,99,434.  To  feed 
the  railway  from  Oomraootee  to  Nagpore  the  District  Officers 
of  Berar  were  instructed  to  throw  open  roads  on  both  sides  of 
the  valley.  The  Electric  Telegraph  crosses  the  Assigned  Dis  - 
tricts  at  only  one  point  in  the  Raichore  Doab.  As  the  late  Nizam 
died  soon  after  it  was  established,  his  successor  and  the  native3 
have  a  superstitious  dread  of  it. 

Finance. — The  total  receipts,  including  arrears  of  former  years, - 
were  Rupees  50,45,142-9-9  ;  and  disbursements  in  salaries  in  the 
Districts  Rupees  1,32,599-10-10;  and  in  Establishments  of  all 
kinds.  Rupees  5,07,899-9-6  ;  Contingencies,  Rs.  2,41,424-5-10; 
Miscellaneous  advances.  Rupees  8,58,192-7-0 ;  Survey,  Rupees 
13,000,  and  Department  of  Public  Works,  Rupees  54,000;  mak- 
ing a  total  of  Rupees  18,07,116-1-2,  including  salaries.     The  ex- 
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pcnditure  under  the  head  of  local  funds  was  Rupees  74,545-10-11, 
which   being  added  to  the  previous  items,  makes  a  total  of  Civil 
expenditure  of  Rupees  18,81,661-12-1,  leaving  a  balance  in  favor 
of  receipts  for  jijeneral  purposes  of  Kupee  31,63,480  13-8. 

FoUtlcaL — To  review  the  political  events  at  Hyderabad  freely 
and   impartially,   mij^ht  give  umbrage  to  the  Nizam,  who  proved 
himself  a  faithful  ally,  the  mutiny  at  Aurungabad,  the  attack  on 
the  Residency,  the  rebellious  risings  at  Shorapoor  and  Copal,  the 
proposed  invasion  of  the  Deccan  by  Tantia  Topee  and  the  Rao 
Sahib,  and  tlie  insurrection  of  the  Arabs  and  Rohillas,  when  Ris- 
sode  and  Nelingah  in  the  Assigned  Districts  were  plundered,  were 
each   and   all   promptly  met  by  British  Troops  and  suppressed 
with   equal  determination,  energy,  and  success.     Had  a  general 
Mahratta  movement  taken  place,  it  would  have  at  once  enlisted 
on   our  side  the  old  hereditary  and  ever  cherished  "  Moglaiee" 
animosity  apjainst  their  former  and  national  foe,  the  Mahrattas, 
and   there   is  no  doubt  the  Nizam  and  his  own  immediate  army 
would  have  been  casilv  induced  to  take  the  field  in  our  favor  on 
such   an  event    and  in  such  a  cause.     Half  the  Contingent  dis- 
tinguished itself  under    Sir   IIu£ch   Rose,   and   at  the  battle  of 
Bauda  under   Sir   George  Whitlock.     The  Assigned  Districts 
maintainod    profound   peace,  and  the  people  freely  supplied  our 
troops     with   provisions.     That  a   principality   under    a    native 
Government,  containing  a  population  of  ten  millions,  the  adult 
part  of  which  all  go  arniod,  remained  quiet,  cannot  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  be  too  highly  appreciated. 
The  Popiilatinu  returns  are  given  as  :  — 

AVest  licrar,  ...  ...  ...  ...     5,57,630 

East  Berar,     ...  ...  ...  ...     6,94?,525 

Dharasco  District,  ...  ...  ...     3,22,^.79 

Raichore  Doab,  ...  ...  ...     5,43,113 


Total     ...  20,17,647 

It  is  believed  that  emigration  is  in  favor  of  the  districts. 

The  Revenue  Sarveij  is  conducted  on  the  Bombay  plan.  In  Rai- 
chore and  Dharasoo  2,73,713  acres  were  surveyed.  The  total 
number  vaccinated  in  the  Hyderabad  Assigned  Districts  from  Ist 
May  1857,  to  oOth  April  1858,  was  3,027,  with  19  as  the  percentage 
of  failures ;  the  present  report  shows  a  total  of  30,063,  with  a 
ratio  per  cent,  ot  ^  failures.  The  total  number  vaccinated  at  the 
Presidency  Dispensary  amounts  to  1421,  with  a  percentage  of  3 
failures.  The  Suddcr  Stations  at  Dharaseo,Liug!soogoor^audOomra- 
ootee  were  nearly  completed.  Akola  had  been  fixed  on  for  West 
Rerar.  Mr.  Bullock,  the  Officiating  Chief  Commissioner  is  thank. 
ed  for  his  unwearied  zeal,  ivulustry  and  ability.  26  JY   65 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  MADRAS. 


1858-59. 


During  the  year  Lord  Harris  completed  his  term  of  5  years  as 
Governor  and!  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan.  Other- 
wise the  year  was  uDeventful.  The  progress  of  improvement 
was  maintained. 

Judicial. — The  number  of  original  Civil  suits  pending  on  the 
31«t  December,  1857,  was  57,646,  and  during  the  year  there 
were  instituted  1,43,889,  making  a  total  of  2,01,035  suits  before 
all  the  Courts.  Of  these  suits,  1,37,300  were  adjudicated  on, 
leaving  63,735  pending  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  following 
comparative  table  shews  an  increase  of  20,000  suits  over  the 
preceding  year,  and  that  litigation  has  been  steadily  increasing 
during  the  past  5  years : — 


1854 

r 

1856 

1856 

1857 

1858 

Fending 

Filed       

Total 

68,874 
1,10,475 

60,638 
1,05,677 

64,287 
1,21,670 

53,628 
1,26,105 

57,646 
1,43,389 

1,69,349 

1,66,215 

1,76,957 

1,79,633 

2,01,036 

SW 
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The  number  of  appeals  brought  before  all  the  Courts  was  5 , 
and  there  were  pending  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  7,: 
making  a  total  of  13,209,  an  increase  over  the  preceding  ^^e 
of  380.  They  amounted  during  the  year  to  23  per  cent.,  wh^it 
as  in  1853,  they  were  only  18  per  cent.  This  was  owing  no^  t 
the  distrust  of  the  lower  Courts,  for  the  percentage  of  judg 
ments  reversed  was  diminishing,  but  to  the  increasing  love  of  li  ti 
gation.  The  only  decision  of  the  Sudder  involving  an  imp  or 
tant  point  of  law  was  that  the  Civil  Courts  have  jurisdictioa  i: 
questions  of  purely  religious  ceremonial,  even  though  not  iu 
volving  any  civil  rights.  A  subordinate  Civil  Court  was  es  t  a 
blished  at  Ootacamund,  and  the  district  of  Kurnool  and  Fort  <: 
Tanjore  were  brought  under  the  general  laws.  The  decrea^^ 
of  crime  was  inconsiderable,  but  the  increase  of  petty  oflfencie 
large — the  number  of  persons  charged  being  2,30,307  agaix^^g 
2,08,670,  the  previous  year,  which  again  was  less  than  in  18  ^g 
The  increase  was  large  in  Vizagapatam.  The  proportion  c 
victed  was  small: — 


Summoned. 

Released. 

Discharged  or 
Eazeenamah. 

Puniaha^ 

• 

1,90,161 

78,541 

65,753 

46,215     1 

During  the  year  the  total  number  of  crimes  and  misdemeanours 
brought   to  the  notice  of  the  Police  and  Magistracy  was  10,075, 
showing    an   increase  of   1,408   cases  over  the  preceding  year, 
(barged    with    their    commission,    there    were    28,615   parties 
brought  before  the  Police  and  Magistracy:  of  these  17,266  were 
released  without  trial  or  commitment ;  about  724  punished  or  held 
to  security ;  and  268  released  by  the  Magistracy :  2,267  punish- 
ed or  held  to  security  by  the  Criminal  Court ;  and  3,373  acquit- 
ted or  discharged,  the  evidence  being  insufficient  for  their  com- 
mittal;   1,444   were  punished  by  the  Session  Judges,  and  2,010 
acquitted;    212   punished,  and   129  acquitted  by  the  Foujdaree 
Adawlut ;  the  remainder  were  under  trial  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Police. — The  new  Police  Act  was  still  unpassed,  but  prepara- 
tions for  ic  were  made.  The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  on 
30th  March  1859. 

Jails. — The  improvements  suggested  by  the  Inspector  Q&t^^' 
ral  were  delayed.  An  unexpected  rise  in  price  did  not  allow 
the  manufacture  of  gunny  bags  to  be  extensively  introduc^^ 
Stone-cutting,  where  laterite  is  found,  was  found  the  most  p*^ 
Stable  labour.  The  increase  of  cost  in  diet,  shewn  Ia  the  tftbH 
was  owing  to  the  rise  in  tti^  ^tvcq  of  g^rain. 
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Diet.  Rupees.  Prisoners  in  Jail. 

1856-57  1,40,396  6,409 

1857-58  1,51,017  6,683 

1858-59*  1,85,402  6,479 

ere  were  30  escapes.     The  mortality  of  the  year  was  exees- 
At  Salem  there  were  88  deaths  to  an  average  of  266  pii- 
s.     The  total  charge  on  account  of  Jails  was  as  follows  : — 
1856-57  Es.         3,13,095 

1857-58  „  3,37,287 

1858-59  „  3,77,332 

venue. — The  out-turn  of  crops  was  in  several  districts  defi- 
The  rain-fall  of  the  year  was  73'6  of  which  21*3  fell  in 
mber  and  19'8  in  April.  The  following  abstract  shows 
evenue  of  the  official  year  1858-59  from  all  sources,  in  com- 
3n  with  that  of  the  previous  year. 

1857-58.  1858-59. 

tnd  Revenue         361,81,771  415,20,294 

>karry,  or  tax  on  Spirituous 

Liquors 27,o7,858  28,33,591 

Lt 56,92,310  60,24,313 

i  Customs  12,80,291  13,91,409 

>ohturfa     10,51,534  11,03,253 

sttnps  7,50,737  8,07,179 

rid  Frontier  duties           ...         1,93,806  1,96,062 

-tra  Revenue         2,45,410  2,20,150 


Total         ...      Rs.'  481,33,717  540,96,251 

£       4,813,371  5,409,625 


et  increase  in  1858-59  Rupees  59,62,534=£596,253.  There 
an  increase    in   the    extent   of  land   under  cultivation  of 
1,301    acres.     The  total    was    1 3,036 j704   acres   excluding 
ibar,  Canara  and  Madras,  from  which  such  returns  are  not 
Urable.     The  increase   of  Rs.    63,38,523  in  the  land  tax  is 
ibed  to  the  more  favorable  character  of   the    season,  the 
f  from   burdensome  taxation  accorded  during  the  last  few 
8,   the    effects   of  the  Anient  and  other  improvements,  to 
cs  of  irrigation  and  communication,  and  the  prevailing  high 
es.     The   Sea    Customs   revenue    w%8   higher  than  that  of 
r-58  by  Rs.  1,11,118.     The  following  shews  the  oflScial  va-^ 
:^f  the  foreign  trade  during  the  last  10  years.     The  Coasting 
de  is  free. 

Exclusive  of  the  prisons  at  Oossoor,  Oanbanore  and  Itchapore,  from 
h  no  returns  were  received ;  ihese  prisons  contain  about  160  pri- 
rs. 

2  W  2 
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During  the  last  fifteen  years  considerable  relief  from  taxation 
has  been  afforded  to  the  people.  In  18:L4  the  Sayer  or  Land 
Castoms  duties  were  abolished^  and  the  net  revenue  thus  aban* 
doned  may  be  moderately  computed  at  22  lakhs.  In  1853^  the 
tobacco  monopoly  was  discontinued^  at  a  loss  of  about  8  lakhs. 
The  reductions  of  assessment  on  cultivated  land  since  1854-55 
may  be  taken  in  round  numbers  at  25  lakhs,  and  certainly  5 
lakhs  more  may  be  set  down  for  the  freedom  of  the  Coasting 
Trade  in  1848^  and  various  other  miscellaneous  items.  Thus 
the  total  relief  from  taxation  may  be  very  moderately  estimated 
at  60  lakhs,  or  £600,000  per  annum.  But  from  the  liberal 
policy  of  reducing  the  land  assessment,  the  abandoned  taxes  have 
been  recovered  with  £160,000  more  per  annum  in  the  last  15 
years.  This  large  increase  of  revenue  was  also  owing,  however, 
to  improved  administration,  the  construction  of  the  great 
Anicuts,  the  improvement  of  the  minor  works  of  irrigation 
and  roads,  the  large  expenditure  on  railways  and  colnmercial 
operations.  The  new  Ryotwarry  Revenue  law  by  which  the 
Collector  can  proceed  against  either  the  real  or  personal  pro- 
perty of  a  defaulter,  came  into  effect.  There  were  but  8  cases 
of  imprisonment  under  it,  and  the  sales  of  property  were  insigni- 
ficant. 

The  experience  of  the  year  shewed  the  value  of  the  district 
printing  presses,  with  their  vernacular  and  English  type,  in 
facilitating  business  and  economy,  time  and  labour.  Theircharges 
were  defrayed  by  savings  in  the  Revenue  and  Judicial  offices. 
Provincial  Gazettes  were  issued  in  16  out  of  the  20  districts, 
and  several  of  these  in  diglott.  The  steadily  increasing  number 
of  subscribers  shewed  how  they  were  appreciated  by  the  public. 

Revenue  Survey  and  Revision  of  Land  Assessment — The  sanc- 
tion of  Government  for  these  establishments  was  received  in 
March  1858.  The  total  expenditure  in  the  Survey  branch 
during  the  year  was  Rupees  94,339  or  £9,434.  The  extent  of 
country  surveyed  was  as  follows: — 


Trichinopoly. 

Rajamundry. 

Masulifatam. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

4,40,042 

66,490 

14,400 

In  Trichinopoly  the  cost  of  the  operation  was  1-8  a^na  per 
acre,  or  less  than  a  third  English  money.  The  average  error 
in  the  Kevenue  survey  of  this  district  as  tested  by  the  Trigono- 
metrical survey,  was  only  8  feet  per  mile.  The  total  expenditure 
was  j£l5,653.  1,068  villages,  with  a  reputed  area  of  2,800 
square  miles^  were  completely  demarcated^  while  421  more,  with 
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an  area  of  1,172  square  miles,  were  in  progress.  In  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  lands^  1,072  villages,  with  an  area  of  about  1,254 
square  miles,  were  completed,  while  99  others,  with  an  area 
of  244  square  miles,  were  in  progress. 

Education, — See  full  Report  for  1858-59,  analysed  at  page 
286.  The  total  expense,  estimated  at,  in  round  number  of  Rupees, 
4,50,000  or  £45,000,  was  composed  of  the  following  items : — 

Direction  and  inspection       ...     Rs.  88,000 

University  ...             ...             -••     «  8,000 

Government  College  and  Schools     „  2,70,000 

Grants-in-Aid            —              ...     „  25,000 

Buildings                    ...             ...     „  25,000 

Piirchase  and  publication  of  books, 

provision  of  stationery,  &c.  ...     „  34,000 

Rupees  4,50,000  or  £45,000 

which  <rives  an  increase  of  about  Rupees  40,000  or  £4,000  over 
the  expenditure  of  the  previous  year. 

Public  Works, — Operations  were  limited  by  the  restrictions 
on  public  expenditure,  the  Total  Expenditure  upon  Public 
Works  during  1858-59  amounted  to  Rupees  45,08,433 :  on  New 
Works,  Rupees  15,16,011  ;  on  Repairs,  Rupees  29,92,422  ;  ex- 
ceeding by  Rupees  52,615,  the  amount  sanctioned,  via.y  Rupees 
44,55,818.     The  full  report  is  analysed  at  page  233. 

Railway  Department — The  opening  of  the  whole  South  West 
line  to  Beypore  was  promised  in  May  1860.  The  stations  up 
to  Arcot  were  in  use  throughout  the  year.  Surveys  of  the 
North  West  line  to  Cuddapah  and  the  branches  to  Bangalore  and 
the  Neilgherries,  were  begun.  The  Great  Southern  of  Indi^ 
Railway  Company  took  in  hand  the  line  between  Trichinopoly 
and  Negapatam. 

The  following  sums  were  advanced  to  the  Companies: — 

To  the  Madras  Railway. 

For  the  construction  of  Works       ...  Rs.  39,32,000  0  0 

Stores                „  7,70,000  0  0 

Sleepers             „  4,90,000  0  O 

Rolling  Stock „  70,000  0  O 

Salaries  to  Agent,  Establishment  and 

the  Locomotive  Department      ...  „  77,700  0  3 
Engineers    and   Telegraph   Depart- 

ment              ...             ...             ...  „  4,64.692  13  X  C 

For  Contingencies           •..            ...  „  11,848  9  '^ 
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To  the  Great  Southern  of  Lidian  Eailioa^,^s^  82,4iSS-4i'lO, 
of  which  55,215-9-3  Rs.  were  advanced  in  Jndia,  and  Rs. 
27,272-11-7  or  £2,500  were  sent  out  from  England.  On  the 
96  miles  of  the  South  West  line,  open  during  the  year,  the  traf- 
fic was ; — 


1st  Class 
2Qd  Class 
Lrd  Class 


1st  Class 
l?ud  Clasjs 
3rd  Class 
4th  Class 


•  •  • 


Passengers . 

Rs.    As.  P. 

899          5,571     5  2 

10,755.       16,117     8  6 

2,73,047    2,1M50     3  3 


Goods, 
Maunds. 

5,93,971 
8,6-1,625 

70,328 

22,370 


61,607  5  0 

1,15,582  2  8 

15,226  10  4 

8,695  1  8 


2,38,139     0  11 


2,01,111     3     8 
4,39,250    4     7 


Marine  Department — Little  was    done  to   the  completion  of 
the   Coast  Survey.     The   surveying  Brig  Mutlah  under  Lieute- 
nant Sweeney  of  the  Indian  Navy,  with  her  tender  Emily ,  com- 
menced   operations  at  Ennore  and  carried  them  on  to  Covelong. 
Lieutenant  Taylor  completed  the  Malabar  Coast  Survey.      The 
surveys  remaining  to  be  completed  were  from  Covelong  to  Point 
Calimere,  and  from  the  Santapillay  Rocks  to  the  Northern  limit 
of  the  Coast  of  Ganjam.       A  line  of  steamers  between  Madras, 
the  Northern  Ports   and  Rangoon  was  established.     The  De- 
partment was  placed  under  a  responsible  head  as  Superintendent 
of  Marine  at  Rs.   1,000  a  month  with  an  Assistant  on  Rs.  400. 
During  the   year  113  European,  33  native,  and  18  warrant  offi- 
cers, 3,214  European  non-commissioned  officers  and  rank  and 
file  and  5,588  native  soldiers  arrived  at  the  Presidency.     The 
t^epartures  were   141   European,  35  native  and  71  warrant  of- 
ficers, 2,712^  European  and  8,377^  native  soldiers. 
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The  Cash  Balance  at  the  bepnnin^  of  the  year  was  Rs. 
2,42,98,867,  at  the  end  2,37,25,804.  There  are  361  treasuries 
amongst  which  this  balance,  amouDtin^  to  a  third  of  the  en- 
tire annual  expenditare,  was  distributed,  and  of  this  a  fifth  cou- 
sisted  of  Bullion  and  Coin. 
General  Treasury  at  the  Presidency  and  the  other  Trea- 

suries  of  the  General  Department     ...  ...  •••     ^ 

Provincial  Revenual  Treasuries  ...  ...  •••  326 

Military  Paymaster's  Treasuries  ...  ...  ...    ^^ 

Commissariat  Tieasuries        ...  ...  •••  ^^ 


o6'l 


From  1st  May  1858,  the  Bengal  system  of  account  was  iu- 
troduced.  The  increasing  demand  for  small  coins  for  circu- 
lation is  seen. 

Amount  sent  far  Circulation  in  the  Interior, 

Silver.  Copper. 

1854-55  3,28,500  2,08,000 

1855-5t)  4,03,500  i?4,300 

1856-57  8,38,300  1,68,450 

lft57-r>8  8,19,500  2,60,000 

ld58-5i^  6,17,000  3,48,600 


30,06,800 

10,69,350 

Supplied  to  other  Presidencies. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

1854-55 

)9 

1,10,000 

1850-56 

99 

10,000 

1850-57 

99 

$9 

1857-58 

1,40,000 

2,33,413 

1858-59 

5> 

1,06,805 

1,40,000 

4,60,218 

The  Military  expenditure  was* estimated  at  Rs.  4,14,01,160 
or  1 1 1  per  cent,  above  the  previous  year.  The  Supreme  G"- 
vernment  peremptorily  ordered  reductions  to  the  extent  of  2<^ 
lakhs. 

Political. — The  excitement  in  the  Southern  districts  of  Tra- 
vancore  arising  from  some  Shanar  women  having  assumed  th^ 
right  of  wearing  the  ^  upper  cloth'  common  to  Nair  women,  ^^3< 
calmed  by  the  promise  of  the  Rajah  to  abolish  all  rules  pro- 
hibiting it.  By  a  decision  of  the  local  Government  the  custodv 
of  certain   Bimboms   or  idols,   which  had  formed  a  subject  oi 
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dispute  between  the  states  of  Travancore  and  Cochin,  was  made 
over  to  the  Concany  community  of  the  latter,  whose  ancestors 
had  brought  them  to  the  place  in  1792  whence  they  had  been 
clandestinely  removed  to  Alleppy  in  Travancore. 

The  young  Rajah,  or  Tondiman,  of  Poodoocottah,  a  small  state 
between  Tanjore  and  Madura,  having  contracted  habits  of  ex- 
travagance, caused  an  insurrection  of  the  landowners  by  seizing 
on  some  Inams.  The  British  Government  determined  that  the 
8tate  should  be  admioistered  by  a  Dewan  in  the  confidence  of 
the  PoHtical  Agent.  As  the  Kajah  is  still  very  dissolute^  he 
Mas  further  deprived  of  his  title  of  '  Excellency.' 

Tbe  young  chief  of  Bungumpilly,  a  Jaghire  in  the  Kurnool 
CoUectorate,  managed  it  so  well  that  his  grandfather's  title  of 
honour  was  granted  to  him. 

Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  for  the  payment  of  the 
debts  of  the  late  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic,  Commissioners  were 
appointed  to  determine  tbe  amounts  due  by  him  to  his  relatives 
and  servants  under  certain  rules  laid  by  the  Government  of 
ludia,  Tbe  whole  of  the  immediate  family,  the  Chief  Officers, 
pensioners  and  servants  of  his  late  Highness,  were  admitted  to 
stipends  aggregating  Rupees  6,27,078-13-0  per  annum,  including 
the  additional  half  lakh  sanctioned  for  Prince  Azeem  Jab.  The 
servants  and  retainers  of  the  late  Maharajah  of  Tanjore  were 
'  similarly  provided  for.  1  heir  pensions  amount  to  Rupees 
12,222  per  mensem.  Large  sums,  in  both  cases,  were  disburs- 
ed in  the  shape  of  gratuities  to  those  who  were  not  entitled  to 
pensions. 

The  three  sons  of  Phoond  Sawunt,  the  leader  of  the  Sawunt 
Warree  rebellion  in  1845,  escaped  in  February  1858  from  the  Goa 
country  where  they  were  under  surveillance,  and  appeared  at 
the  head  of  a  large  body  of  insurgents  in  the  North  West  of 
Canara.  Captain  Schneider  of  the  Bombay  Army  drove  them 
hack  into  Goa  territory.  Subsequently  Nana  Sawunt  gave 
himself  up  to  the  Governor  General  of  Goa,  and  with  his  bro- 
thers  was  sent  to  Timor,  the  penal  settlement  of  the  Portuguese. 
A  political  movement  was  set  on  foot  in  the  hilly  portion  of  the 
Vizagapatam  district  in  favour  of  the  representative  of  the  an- 
cient zemindars  of  Golcondah.     It  was  promptly  quelled. 

The  duties  connected  with  the  Chepauk  Agency  and  Pay- 
master of  Carnatic  Stipends  had  their  origin  in  the  Treaty  of 
1801,  by  which  the  British  Government  assumed  the  Military 
and  Civil  jurisdiction  of  the  Carnatic  Pay  en  Ghat,  on  which 
occasion,  during  the  administration  of  Lord  CUve,  the  British 
Government  undertook  to  provide  a  suitable  maintenance  for 
the    relatives  of  the  Nabobs  Mahomed  Ally  and  Oomdut*  Ool« 

2X2 
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Oomrafa  and  for  the  principal  Officers  of  tlie  Government  of  the 
latter    Nabob,     Up   to   1806,   the  payment  of  the  Stipendiaries 
was   managed  by  a  member  of  the  Governor's  staff;  but  in  that 
year  a   Paymaster   of   Carnatic   stipends  was  appointed,  and  in 
1815  the   office  of  Political  Agent  at  the  Durbar  of  the  Nabob 
of  the    Carnatic   was   created ;  the  former  officer  attended  to  all 
matters  connected  with  the  stipends  established  in  1801,  and  the 
Agent  conducted  the  Political  relations  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment at  Madras    with   the  Carnatic   family.     This  division  of 
duties  contiuued    until   1828,  when  the  two  offices  were  united 
under  one  head,  styled  the  Government  Agent  at  Chepauk  and 
l*Hymaster   of  Carnatic    Stipends,   and  have  been  ever  since  so 
conducted.     On  the  death   of  the  late  Nawab  in  1855  his  fol- 
lowers were  pensioned  and  the  work  of  the  Agent  increased,  the 
number  of  petitions  rising  from   1063  in  1857  to  5017  in  1858. 
In   December    1856   the   Agent   received   charge  of  the  entire 
records    of  the   Carnatic   Durbar.      The   following  shews  the 
payments  on  account  of  Carnatic  stipends  : —  * 

Actual  payments  in  1848-49  ...  ...     Rs.     3,74,179 

1849  50  ...  ...       „      3,28,356 

1850-51  ...  ...       „      3,25,206 

1851-52  ...  ...       „      3,17,908 

1852-53  ...  ...       „      2,92,782 

1853-54  ...  ...       „      2,9.%639 

1854-65  ...  ...       ,,      2,82,773 

„  „  1855-56  ...  ...       „      2,94,017 

„  „  1856-57  ...  ...       yy      3,88,660 

„  „  1^57-58  ...  ...       „      5,74,646 

„  .,  18r).s.59  ...  ...       M       7,32,631-7 

On  the  7th  October  185*5,  the  number  of  Stipendiaries  paid 
through  the  Agency  amounted  to  1,100.  On  7th  October 
1858  the  number  was  2,717.  The  number  of  debt-claims  filed 
under  Act  XXX.  of  1858,  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Madras, 
was  upwards  of  400,  which  was  reduced  by  nearly  100  ou  the 
passing  of  Act  II.  of  1859,  which  required  the  filin"^  of  the  par- 
ticulars  and  documents  within  a  specified  time.  The  numbers 
which  were  forwarded  by. the  Law  Officers  to  the  Commissioner 
for  report  were  303,  and  the  Commissioner  with  the  Agency  had 
already  reported  on  255.  As  most  of  the  pensioners  were  old  the 
number  of  lapses  during  the  year  from  death  alone,  amounted  to 
Rs.  33,888  a  year. 

ilii/zVary.— During  the  year  the  Madras  Army  was  engaged 
in  the  following  operations.  After  the  Battle  of  Banda  on  lyth 
April  1858,  the  Saugor  field  Division  made  a  series  of  success- 
ful attacks  on  bodies  of  rebels.     On  the  29th  December  18o»> 
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Major  General   Whitlock,  after  .having  relieved  Kirwee  by  a 
Xapid  movement  of  83  miles  in  36  hours,  had  an  action  with  the 
rebels  under.  Radah  Govind,  who  occupied  in  force  the  heights 
ot  IP.anwaree.     Our  Troops  engaged  in  this  action  did  excellent 
service;  the  enemy  was  defeated  with  300  killed,  including  the 
rebel  leader  Kadah   Govind,  and  the  country  in  that  direction 
cleared  of  rebels.      Several  corps  were  formed  into  columns,  and 
employed  in  the  Hyderabad  Territory  for  the  purpose  of  restor- 
ing  coofidence  among  the  people^  and  destroying  the  bands  of 
Daarauding    Rohiilas    about   the    Nizam's    frontier,      Earlv    in 
•I'eDruary   1859  Capt.  Phillips  with  two  companies  of  tlie  36 lU 
^»  I.  dispersed  a  body  of  1000  Rohiilas  on  the  Hyderabad  fron- 
tier  below  Eurnool.     The  revolt  by  Nana  8awunt  and  his  bro- 
thers in  North  Canara  has  been  already  noticed.     To  afford 
*^   additional  means  of  rewarding  native  officers,  besides  that 
^^'  native   aide-de-camp  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  a  simihir 
office  in  connexion  with   the  Governor  was  made  at  the  extra 
^ost   of  Rs.    14-33  per  month,  the  full  batta  of  the  rank  of  the 
'^onaiuee.     With  the  view  of  relieving  the   Madras  Army  from  a 
portion  of  the  service  in  Pegu,  a  Native  Battalion  of  1,100  Pri- 
vates^   with  a  limited  number  of»officers,  was  Ibrmed  i'ov  ticvvire 
J5    that   Province  ;  it  is  desiti;nated   the  Pegu  Police  Battaliuu. 
-lae  Battalion  embarked  for  Pegu  in  Sept(!mber,  lif58.    The  ex- 
P^^'iment  of  employing   East  Indians  as  Drivers  of  Horse  Field 
■"^tteries   proved  most  successful,  and  authority  was  granted  for 

*  ttxii-^j  company  being  raised.     After  20  mouths  of  arduous  ser- 
^ce    in  Bengal  the    1st   Fusiliers  returned  to  Madras  on  22nd 

*  Mutuary    1859,  and   were  received  with  demonstrations  of  wel- 

c^^Jc^e  and  public  honours.     Lieut.  Col  E.  li.  Atkinson  returned 

^'^^tn    New    South   Wales   with   329   horses  lor    the    Artillery, 

*^^ded  at  an  average  cost  of  c€60  each,  including  all  charges. 

l-He  Joint  Remount  Agency   at  Bombay  for  the  purchase  of 

w^Orses   for  both    Presidencies,  was  revived.     The  reduction  of 

MiUtary  expenditure  was  as  follows  :  — 

Immediate  ...  ...  ...     1 8, -H  1,5 17 

Prospective  ...  ...  ...     32,57,656 


Rs.  50,89,173 
Ecclesiastical. — There   were  40  chaplains  and  assistant  chap- 
lains on  the  establishment  of  whom  30  were  present.     Two  were 
employed  on  special  duty  and  6  stations  were  thus  vacant.  There 
were  6  clergymen  in  charge  of  particular  stations  supported  by 
voluntary  subscriptions. 

MediccpL — Cholera  and  small- pox  were  common.     In  the  38 
Piepensaries  in  full  operation,  the  total  number  of  patients  treat* 
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cd  amounted   to  2,50,263,  viz.   in-patients  13,421,  and  oil  t;  h„ 

ticuts  2,36,842,   jfiviiig  an   excess  of   18,271    patients  ovew-      th' 
official    year    1857-58.      The   deaths   amongst   the   in-pati^^^^ 
amounted  to  892,  or  6'6  per  cent,  to  treated,  in  the  out-patie  jj/s 
O'l    per  cent.     The   total  number  vaccinated  was  3,55,564-^  or. 
19,079  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  failures  were  report- 
ed to  be  92  per  thousand.  The  mortality  of  prisoners  was  hig-  her 
than  the   average,  but  not  quite  so  high  as  in  the  previous  year. 
It  amounted  to  7*06  per  cent,  to  strength.  With  the  exception,  of 
the  European    troops  engaged  on  Foreign  service,  and  HerMLa- 
jesty's   1st  Batttalion  Ist   Royals  at  Secunderabad,  the  Trooj^s 
were  healthy.     In  a  strength  of  11,512  Europeans  900^  w^ re 
sick  daily  and  495  died.     The  percentage  of  those  treated  \^  as 
198*5,   ot    those    who  died  4*2,  of  deaths  to  treated  2-1;  of  a 
strength  of  3H-303  natives,  40,161  were  treated,  618  died  a  «3.d 
l,578f  were  daily  sick.     The  percentage  of  treated  to  stren^  ^^l^ 
was  104*8,  of  deaths  to  strength  1*6  and  of  deaths  to  treated  1  •-5. 
Electric   Telegraph. — The  length   of  the  lines  on  30th  Ap;  mril 
embraced  a  distance  of  1,676  miles.     The  line  on  the  Paumb^^n. 
reef  is  supported   on  40  iron- wood  posts  let  into  the  saadsto:*^© 
rocks,    and  promised  durability.     The  cash  receipts  on  priva»»^® 
messages  in  Madras  Circle,  were  ...     Us.     ^6,465     8         ^ 

The  amount  of /^/o /c^rwa  charges  ,..       ,,      39,040    5     -    ^ 


Total,  Rupees  ..  85,505  13  -  9 
The  total  amount  of  cash  receif)ts  in  the  Madras  Circle  sin  ^3© 
the  opening  of  the  Telej^raph  to  the  public  in  February  1855, 
to  April  1859,  had  been  ...     Es.     1,33,956     8 

Value  of  service  messages  ...       „      1,16,821     8         ^ 


3 


2,50,778    0 
The  whole    amount  expended  on  account  of  salary    and  co 
tingencies  both  on  the  construction  and  working  accounts,  aggr 
gated  Rupees  3,10,879-14-10. 

Emigration. — There   was  a  great  increase  in  the  number 
emigrants   who  embarked   for   the   West  Indies  and  Mauritia 
From    1st    September    1»58    to  28th  February  1859,  the  onl 
time   at  which  emigrants  are  allowed  to  leave  for  the  West  I 
dies,  six  ships  sailed  with  1,825  statute  adults.  For  the  Mauritius 
throughout  the  year,  46  ships  with  13,636^  statute  adults  sailed 
The   large   number  is   ascribed    to  continued  scarcity  and  th 
stoppage   of  many    public   works.     The  mortality  both  in  th 
ships  and  depot  was  light. 

Conservancy   of  Forests, — Great   attention  was  paid  to  th 
planting  of  teak  and  other  useful  trees  in  Malabar  and  Caiiari 
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An  establishment  was  formed  at  Salem  to  supply  the  Railway 
Companies.  To  meet  the  immense  demand  for  fuel  for  the  Euro* 
pean  troops  a  plantation  of  quick-growing  Australian  trees 
(Acacia)  was  made  at  Jackatalla.  Considerable  quantities  of 
Teak  and  other  seeds  were  furnished  to  the  French  Government 
for  Algeria,  and  small  quantities  to  Hyderabad  and  other  places. 
Two  boxes  of  sandal  seeds  from  Mysore  were  forwarded  to  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Ava.  The  three  Botanic  Gardens  at  Mad- 
fas,  Bangalore  and  Ootacamund  were  under  European  super- 
intendence. 

Astronomical  Observatory, — The  operations  were  limited  ow- 
*Dg  to  the  failure  of  the  piers  of  the  transit  circle.  The  obser- 
vations of  the  Planets  (40)  made  from  1853  to  1857,  were  re- 
duced, and  forwarded  to  Major  Jacob,  the  late  Astronomer, 
Observations  of  the  Comet  were  made  from  its  appearance  to 
the  end  of  November,  1858.  Misceilaneons  and  extra  meridional 
observations  were  carried  on  as  occasion  required.  The  Mete- 
orological observations  made  at  Dodabctta  on  the  Neilgherries 
^P  to  1855  were  printed.  The  reduction  of  observations  made 
oy  Medical  OflBcers  in  the  interior,  was  in  progress. 

Government  Central  Museum, — The  financial  condition  of  the 

J^useum  is  detailed  since  its  origin  in  the  middle  of  November 

18oO.     For  the   first  26  months   the   allowance   was  Rs.  50  a 

paonth,  for  the  next  22  months  it  was  Rs.  100  and  since  then 

^*    has  been   Rs.   300.     At   the  close  of    1855  Rs.    180  were 

sanctioned  for  a  Zoological  Garden  which  was  afterwards  in- 

^^^^sed  to  Rs.  3bO.     During  the  nine   years  of  its  existence 

''he     number  of  specimens    rose   from    1,141   to  60,000.     The 

'^outhly  expenditure  was  about  £1,000  a  year.     The  number  of 

^isitors  in  1858-59  was  4,40,061,  of  whom  nearly  one-half,  viz. 

jf**^^37ll,  were  women  and   girls;  only  one-sixth  of  this  num- 

^^^»    viz,    77,788,   could  sign  their  names.     The  number  who 

Visited   it  since  its  opening  was  18,30,642,  of  whom  10,47,414 

^^A^    men  and  7,83,228  women.     The  grains  known  as  Imphee 

^^      Sorgho    were   successfully  introduced   into   South   India 

urougli  the  Museum.     The  Geological  catalogue  was  completed 

aJJ    ^^^  publication  of  a  small  pamphlet  containing  the  names  of 

"thfj  Hypogene  and  Volcanic  rocks.     These  amount  to  676  in 

^t  "^^  t>er.     The   whole  of  the   sculptures  from  Amrawutty  were 

^^t  to  be  sent  to  the  Indian  Museum  in  London. 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  TRAVAXCORE. 

1S57-58. 

A  report  on  the  administratioii  of  Trarancore  for  the  year 
1033  (1857-5^)  signed  by  T.  Madara  Row,  the  Dewan,  appears 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  Madras  Report. 

Judicial. — The  following  comparatiTe  tables  shew  the  namber 
of  CiTil  and  Criminal  cases  :  — 
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Year. 
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Remain- 
ed 
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5,724 
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1  Remained  aud 
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Total 
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Rupees,  i 

1032 

116 

862 

978 

872 

106 

2,197 

1,947 

250 

8,109; 

1033 

106 

817 

923 

797 
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1,859 

1,531 

328 

3,309 

1 

( 

1 

1 

Police. — In  i\]/d  year  under  review  5,877  cases  had  to  be  de- 
cided, of  which  only  14,  or  less  than  J  per  cent.,  remained  on 
the  file  at   the  end  of  the  year,  as  the  following  statemeDt  will 
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Year    ^^'  ^^  cases  remained        No.  of  cases        No.  of  cases  remaining 
and  filed.  decided.  undecided. 

1032  5,877  5,863  H 

1033  6,083  6,068  15 

Of  5j862  cases  brought  before  the  Police  and  Magistracy 
daring  the  year,  no  less  than  4,966  were  petty  oflfences,  only 
896,  or  about  15  per  cent.,  involving  offences  of  a  serious  nature  ; 
and  viewing  those  896  cases  in  connection  with  the  population 
of  Travancore,  which  may  be  taken  at  about  800,000  exclusive 
of  children,  the*  proportion  of  crimes  to  the  population  was  1 
to  933,  a  fact  which  would  indicate  very  fair  obedience  to  the 
Laws.  Of  the  896  cases  in  question,  235,  26  per  cent.,  resulted 
in  acquittal . 

The    following  statement  shows  the  degree  of  success  which 
attended    .the    exertions    made    to   prevent;  unnecessary   con- 
finement of  accused  parties.     In   1033,  2,274  persons  were  in 
custody   as-  compared   with   3,800  persons  the  preceding  year. 
The  number   of  persons  confined  for  the  period  of  more  than 
a  month  in  1033  was  64,  while  that  for  1032  was  229. 

No.  of  persons  confined. 
Year    1032  ...  ...     3,800 

„  ^  1033  ...  ...     2,774 


Decrease  ...  ...     1,026 

Jails. — The  number  of  prisoners  and  amount  of  rations  were 
as  follows : — 


Year. 

Remain- 
.  ed. 

Admit- 
ted. 

Total. 

Discharg 
ed. 

Remaining. 

Amount  of 
ration. 

« 

1032 
1033 

605 
580 

653 
553 

1,258 
1,133 

678 
620 

580 
513 

Rs.  9,783 
„   9,466 

Land  Revenue. — The  actual  collection  of  Land  Revenue  both 
in  money  and  grain  was  : 

In   1032  Rs.     14,92,467 

'     „    1033  „       15,14.091 

Customs. — The   duty  on   Exports  and  Imports  at  5  and  8  per 
cent,  respectively  on  the  Tariff  valuation,  was  : 

Exports.  Imports.  Total. 

In   1032         ...      1,06,963  76,493         1,83,456 

1033         ...      1,18,719  91,406         2,10,125 

2  Y 


}> 
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The  total  Tariff  value  of  Exports  and  Imports  was : — 


> 

Im- 
ports 

1027. 

1028. 

1029. 

1030. 

1031. 

1032. 

1033.  1 

Rupees. 
9,43,909 

Rupees. 
8,26,959 

Rupees. 
9,04,806 

Rupees. 
11,10,135 

Rupees. 
9,62,630 

Rupees. 
10,02,042 

Rupees. 
12,05,067 

Ex- 
ports 

1 

12,91,677 

12,26,459 

1 

13,93,356 

15,06,995 

14,39,437 

15,74,900 

17,35,301 

Revenue  Generally. —  Stamps. — The  collection  under  this  head 
was  : — 


In  1032 
1033 


•  ■•  •••  ••■  1(  S*     l.,Lf  1 

•  a  ^\^\^%f  •••  ata  Aaa  y%  X,\/ltJ 

Salt, — The  Manufacture  of  salt  in  Travancore  was: — 
In  1032         a. a  aa.  6,08,886  Parrahs. 

yy        1033  a.a  aaa  7,73,0D1  ^, 


The  supply  of  salt  procured  from  Bombay  on  Contract  and 
received  at  Alleppy  and  other  stations  was  : — 


In  1032 
1033 


yi 


6,49,491  Parrahs. 
6,75,977 


and  the  quantity  of  both  Bombay  and  Travancore  salt  consum- 
ed was : — 


In  1032 
1033 


» 


13,99,881  Parrahs. 
15,13,076         „ 

• 

Tobacco. — The   Bevenue  derived  from  this  Article  procured 
from  Jaffna,  Tinnevelly,  and  Coimbatore  was  : — 

Candies.  lbs.  Kupees. 

In  1032  .aa  3,450  253  10,52,803 


„    1033 


3,818 


368i 


21,57,312 


Pepper. — The  Revenue  derived  from  Pepper  was  a* — 

In  1032        ...  ...         2,278        Rs.  1,87,009 

„   1033         ...  ...         3,312|         „   2,70,782 

Other    Articles.— The    Revenue    derived    from   Cardamoms, 
Ivory,  Beeswax,  Sec,  was  : — 
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Cardamoms. 

Ivory. 

Beeswax. 

Candies. 

lbs. 

Rupees. 

Candies. 

lbs. 

Rs. 

Can- 
dies. 

lbs. 

Rs. 

In  1032 

345 

300 

1,72,633 

1 

334 

2,133 

9 

79 

2,760 

„  1033 

504 

298 

2,60,003 

•  •  ■ 

417i 

165 

10 

128 

3,427 

• 

Miscellaneous. — The  Revenue  under  this  head  is  derived  from 
a  variety  of  sources,  as  explained  in  previous  reports  : — 

in  1032  Rs.     2,85,384 

„  1033  „       2,95,328 


Mint — The  profit  derived  from  the  Mint  was  : — 

In  1032 Rs.     2,442 

,,    lUoo      •••  ■••  •■•  •••  ,,         JL,0o«5 


Ahkaree, — The  Revenue  derived  under  the  head  was  : — ' 


In  1032 
1033 


••  • 


Si 


•  •  • 


...     Ks.     58,763 
...       „      59,498 


English  Education, — The  progress  of  boys  in  the  Free  School 
was  satisfactory.  Of  22  who  left  it  9  were  employed  by  the 
Sircar.  The  people  manifested  an  increasing  desire  to  educate 
their  children. 

Irrigation, — Canals  and  Irrigation  works  : — 

In  1032         Rs.     6,636 

„        lUOiS  •••  ...  •••  •••  ,y  l0,7l{l 


Marine. — The  Sea-going  vessels  built  at  Quilon  were  :• 


Year. 

Brigs. 

Schooners. 

Dhonies. 

Total, 

1032 

3 

- 

1 

3 

V    , 

1033 

2 

... 

4 

6      . 

2X2 
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Forests. — The  number  of  Logs  collected  in  the  years  1032  an 
1033  was  as  follows  : 


In  1032 
1033 


a 


Logs  Collected. 
1,426 
1,108 


Amount  Expended 
Ks.     20,178 
.,       17,174 


The  number  of  Logs  sold  and  the  amount  realised  were  : — 


In  1032 
1033 


j> 


Teak-wood 
Candies. 
l,676i 
1,705 


Black-wood 
Candies. 
1041 
105 


Bupees«» 


24,32 
25,23 


Medical — Of  22,030  cases  vaccinated,  2,069  were  failures, 
the    hospitals    and    dispensaries    of   Trevandrum,    Quilon  a 
Alleppy,    99  remained  from  last  year,  and  420  were  admitted^ 
these  48  died. 

The  Museum  was  visited  by  1092  persons  of  whom  123  w 
females.  Models  of  useful  machinery  were  ordered  from  E 
land.  •  The  printing  press  was  well  employed.  The  vain 
work  was  Rs.  4,211  a^^aiust  2,994  the  previous  year. 

Financial, — The  total  amount  of  Revenue  was:-* 


In  1032 
,,  1033  .y 

and  the  Disbursements  : — 

In  1032 
„  1033 


Rs.     39,12,438 
„      42,11,698 


Rs.     37,71,138 
„      40,44,312 


1 

c 

oj 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  COCHIN. 


1856-57  AND  1857-58. 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  Madras  Report,  Yencata  RoWj     '^he 
Dewan,  reports. 

Judicial — In  the  Zillah  Courts  of  Emacollom  and  iMdE^KW 
and  in  the  Appeal  Courts  the  following  suits  were  taken  up : — - 
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^  Years. 


Original  Civil  Suits. 


Years. 

1 

• 

Remained 
last  year. 

FUed. 

Total. 

Disposed  of. 

• 

Remaining. 

In  1032  .... 
In  1033    ... 

423 

478 

1,121 
1,193 

1,544 
1,671 

1,0^6 
1,141 

478 

530 

1 

Appeal  Suits, 


In  1032    ... 
In  1033    ... 


Remained 
last  year. 


86 


80 


Filed. 


98 


111 


Total 


184 


191 


Disposed  of. 


104 

79 


Remaining. 


80 
112 


Civil  Decrees  moved  for  Execution, 

Executed.  Remaining. 

In    1032  ...     540  3,845 

In  1033  ...     269  3,463 

In  the  Criminal  Courts  : — 

Criminal  Cases, 


Years. 

Remained 
last  year. 

Filed. 

Total. 

■ 

Disposed  of. 

Remaining. 

In  1032    ... 
In  1033    ... 

25 
36 

174 

178 

199 
214 

163 
184 

36 
30 
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Criminal  Cases  cornmitledfor  trial  bg  ike  Subordinate  Courts. 


Years. 

Rem.ined 
last  year. 

Filed. 

Total. 

Disposed  of 

Remaining. 

In  1032    ... 
In  1033    ... 

25 
11 

49 
49 

■a 
m 

63 
48 

•    11 
12 

In  1032,  40  cases  remaiued  undecided  and  34  prisoners  were  in 
jail  In  1033,  40  cases  remained  undecided  and  41  prisoners  were 
in  jail. 

Police. — Before  the  district  police  officers  there  were : 


Tears. 

On  the  aie. 

97ii 
.     1.003 

Disposed  of. 

912 
950 

83 
S3 

In  1032 

Inl033 
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Avenue. — 


1032. 


1033. 


Rupees. 


Rupees. 


Land  Revenue  ... 


4,23,199     5  6   4,47,261  14    0 


Customs 


•■■{ 


Years. 


1032 
1033 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Rupees. 
13,328  8  2 
12,186  5  9 


Rupees. 
17,271  7  3'    30,599  15  5     

■  i  • 

17,073  2  4      ;      29,259    8     1 


Excise  or  Abkarry 

Stamps  ...  ...  ... 

O&l  V         *••  r*«  ...  ... 

Tobacco 

Teak  and  Black-wood  logs,  &c. 

Jl  epper  •••  ...  ••• 

Cardamoms  and  other  Forest  Produce 

Miscellaneous  Revenue  ... 

Balance  in  the  Treasury 

Total 


...       5,986  12  7        6,061     5     2 

I 
...       2,512  10  6        3,863    5     6 

I 

I 
I 

...  1,20,018  11  4    1,41,757    7    8 

I 

...'  .92,354  12  9  50,247  12  7 

...'    45,589  12  6  31,943  10  10 

...       4,519  14  6  2,365  14  6 

...'      3,022     5  7  3,433  12  1 

r  I 

...'    86,049    6  7      97,251     7    9 
...1,62,427  14  2    1,35,799  13     2 


!n  ►- 


...0,76,281     9  3   9,49,245  15     4 


Marine. — There  were  two  vessels  builtin  1032,  and  one  in  1033. 
Public   Works. — The  amount  expended  in  carrying  on  works 
of  irrigation  chiefly  in  the  Chittoor  District  was  ; — 

1032  ...  ,..  ...     Rs.  37,473     6  10 

1033  ...  ...  ...      „     41,726     9   10 

MedicaL-^ln  103^,  9,171   people   were  vaccinated,  of  whom 

1,814  were  unsuccessful.     In  1033,  there  were  9,526  cases  of 
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vaccination  of  which  1,208  were  unsuccessful.    In  the  hospita 
and  dispensaries  : — 


In-Patiexts. 

Out-Patients. 

Years. 

1 
1 

Admitted. 

Discharged. 

Died. 

Admitted. 

Discharged. 

1 
Died_ 

In  1032 
In  1033 

159 
201 

132 
169 

11 

7 

940 
1,329 

932 
1,329 

n 

Financial. — There  was   an  increase  of  revenue  of  Ks.  19, 
in  1033.  Rs.  9,05,000  were  invested  in  Government  securities : 


Years. 


In  1032 
In  1033 


Receipts. 


9,76,281     9    3 
9,49,245  15     4 


Disbursements. 


8 


8,40,481  12    1 
8,37,143  13    4 


JS 


8, 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  COORG. 

1858-59. 
The  report  is  forwarded  by  Captain  G.  M.  Martio,  Superint« in- 
dent of  Coorg,  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Commissioner  on  the  afR 
of  Coorg,  Bangalore. 

Judicial — 1316   suits    were  filed  in  the  different  Cutcherr 
1294  were  disposed  of  and  45  remained.     The  value  of  pro^ 
sued  for  amounted  to  Rs.  61,642,   of  which  Rs.  48,834  were  c*^ 
creed   to  be   due.     Of  appeal   suits  8  depended  on  80th  A  p^^^' 
1858,  and  292  were  instituted  of  which  287  were  disposed  of,  leav- 
ing 13  depending.    There  were  1  arson,  4  robberies  and  12  theft* 
in  which  the  perpetrators  were  brought  to  trial.      The  estimated 
value  of  property  stolen   amounts   to  Uupees  844-9-5,  of  whici 
the  sum  of  Rupees  210-4-5  has  been  recovered,  and  634-6  remain 
unrecovered.     Forty-five   Courts  of  Inquest  were  held,  of  which 
four  were  upon  the  bodies  of  persons  who  were  supposed  to  b^re 
committed   suicide,   and   forty-one  on   those  whose    death  was 
occasioned  by  accident.     In  the  collection  of  Dhooly  Batta  there 
was  an  increase  of  99  butties  and  13  11/16  hunnies^  valoed  at  Bo- 
pees  5,708-13-7. 
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Finance.- 
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Land  Assessment. — There  was  an  increase  in  the  cultivation 
wet  land  of  12,097^  butties,  paying  a  tax  of  Rs.  875-4-7  ;   in  dr^ 
pultivatiou  of  91f  fields  assessed  at  Rs.  183-5-7  and  of  Gardeir 
laud  below   the  Ghaut  to  the  extent  of  Rs.  45-7-10.      The  n 
increase  in  land  revenue  was 

In  wet  cultivation    ... 

In  dry  ditto 

In  Jodee  Enara 

In  kind,  and  Garden  Land     ... 

Net  Increase  as  compared  with  last  year  ••.  69986     0 

There  was  a  remission  of  Rs.  868-1-8.     The  net  amount  of  lai 
revenue  was  Rs.  1,15, 9-!9  shewing  an  increase  of  Rs.  7,812. 
Hawhit  collected  on  Coffee  amounted  to  Rs.  16,715.     The  cul 
vation  collection  on  this  account  last  year  was  Rupees  1 1 ,583-13 
beinij   an  increase  of  Rs.  5,131-12-1.     Captain  Martin  says  ^ 
"  AVithin  the  last  few  years   the  cultivation  of  Coffee  has  b^^^  ^^ 
quite  a  rage  in  Coorg,  and  I  may   say  that  hundreds  of  r^^  ^  ^ 
gardens  are  now  coming  into  bearing,  some  of  them  of  con^^S]. 
derable  extent,  cultivated  either  by  Europeans,  or  in  the  Ett>  xro- 
pean  style." 

Popnlatloji, — The  Population  of  Coorg,  from  a  calculation 
made  last  year,  amounted  to  1,13,253,  but  the  calculation  of  "fchis 
year  makes  it  amount  to  1,15,153,  being  an  increase  of  l^©O0 
souls.  The  census  however  was*still  imperfect. 

^nid  Beasts. — Four  elephants,   six  royal    tigers,  and  twexitj- 
two  cheetahs,  were  killed  this  year,  for  the  destruction  of  wiiich 
rewards   amounting  to   Rupees    176    were   paid,  being  an      in- 
crease over  the  sum  paid  last  year  on  the  same  account  by  Ku> 
pecs  79. 

Education. — In  the  English  schools  at  Mercara,  the  nuoaber 
of  Coor.cT  boys  increased,  though  the  attendance  generally  she'wed 
a  slight  decrease. 

The  Coorgs  steadily  manifested  a  spirit  of  loyalty.  Were  the 
Moplahs   in   the  neighbouring  province  of  Malabar  to  rise  tiliese 

warlike  mountaineers  would  at  once  support  the  Oovernment. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  STRAITS 

SETTLEMENTS. 

1858-59. 

Revenue, — The   ioWowm^  S\.^\.^m.^\it^  ^ive  tho  amount  of  ^^^ 
JSevenue    of  the  past  yeai*  vv.^  com^^x^ftL\<\\\i^'^  Yt^'^Sas^^ 
and  also  the  priucipixV  ^outc^a  yi\i^\xfi^*\\.^^^^TO^ 
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1858-59. 

1858-59. 

Penang              ...  Co.'s  Rs.     319,522 
Malacca             ...             „       172,599 
Singapore          ...             „       770,796 

304,216 

173,532 

^  863,689 

Total  Co.'s  Rs.     ...  1,262,918 

1,340,437 

Excise  Farms     ...             ...     920,273 

Lands                 ...             ...     165,866 

Judicial  Fees  and  Fines            71,455 
Miscellaneous   ...             ...     105,324 

949,963 

191,931 

67,509 

131,034 

Total  Co. •s  Rs.     ...  1,262,918  1,340,437 

The  revenue  from  Land  consisted  chiefly  of  the  sale  of  land  in  fee 
simple  to  individuals.  For  this  purpose  the  survey  of  the  Northern 
Settlement  was  completed  and  that  of  Singapore  commenced. 

Judicial. — The  Police  resembles  that  of  the  Presidency 
Towns  of  India  ancfisnot  so  much  under  the  Executive  as  under 
the  Courts.  Crimes  of  magnitude  were  of  frequent  occurrence:  — 


Penang. 

Malacca. 

Singapore. 

Total. 

Murder       ...         ...         ... 

Manslaughter        

Cutting  and  Wounding   ... 

Burglary     

• 

17 

2 
36 
81 

8 

0 

0 

11 

12 

2 

26 

32 

37 

4 

62 

124 

• 

Total  .,. 

136 

19 

72 

£27 

The  people  have  such  an  excessive  dislike  for  our  Courts  that 
they  will  not  assist  in  the  detection  of  Criminals.  The  Chinese 
Hoeys  too,  or  secret  societies,  strive  to  draw  all  Criminal  cases 
among  their  own  countrymen  to  their  tribunal,  l^he  Malayan 
race  were  most  conspicuous  in  crimes  of  magnitude,  while  the 
Chinese  element  preponderated  in  minor  offences.  The  Police 
Magistrates  act  as  Commissioners  of  the  Courts  of  Requests.  The 
number  of  cases  heard  in  Penang  was  1,018,  in  Wellesley  303, 
in  Malacca  211,  and  in  Singapore  where  there  is  a  separate  judge 
1,558.  The  following  Statement  shews  the  number  and  expense 
of  the  convicts  at  each  station^  during  the  last  two  years :  — 

2  z  2 
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The  value  of  their  labour  was  ; 


1858-59. 


Malacca       ...  ...  ...  Co.'s  Rs,     33,532  10  10  . 

Penang        ...  ...  ...         „  102,570     3     0 

Singapore   ...  .-.  •••         3,  149,878  12     5 

The  labour  of  the  whole  bodjr  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Cap- 
tain CoUyer  of  the  Madras  Engineers  who  was  made  Chief 
Engineer  1st  August  1858  to  attend  to  the  fortifications  of 
Singapore. 

MfZitery.— Half  a  Company  of  European  Artillery,  the  first 
stationed  in  Singapore,  landed  during  the  year.  The  regiments 
of  Madras  Native  Infantry  and  a  Company  of  Madras  Native 
Artillery  garrisoned  the  three  Settlements  and  Labuan. 

FinanciaL — Omitting  the  convict  department  and  the  mili- 
tary  expenditure  which  is  paid  by  Madras,  the  disbursements 
were  *i 

1857-58.         1858-59. 


Penang 

Malacca  ...         ^   ••• 

Singapore 

Total  Co.'s  Rs. 
General  Disbursements  ... 


232,070 
105,836 
300,328 

638,234 
98,300 


240,713 

97,858 

355,115 

693,686 
138,035 


Total  of  Local  Disbursements       ,..     736,534  831,721 

The  Settlements  thus  paid  their  local  expense9,  leaving  a  small 
surplus. 

Education. — The  Malays  are  too  ignorant  and  bigoted  to  va- 
lue English  and  fear  that  it  will  make  them  Christians.  The 
boys  learn  in  the  Vernacular  Schools  to  read  and  write  their 
own  language  in  a  few  months  and  will  not  remain  longer.  But 
the  Chinese  are  anxious  for  as  much  English  education  for 
their  children  as  will  enable  them  to  keep  accounts  and  make 
out  shop  bills.  In  one  case  a  Chinaman  sent  his  son  to  Eng- 
land. At  each  station  in  the  Straits,  Government  partly  supports 
a  Protestant  Free  School  to  which  the  public  also  subscribes. 
The  boarders  are  educated  as  Protestants,  the  day-scholars  are 
chiefly  Chinese.  The  Roman  Catholics  maintain  similar  schools 
for  themselves.  His  Highness  the  Tumengong  of  Johore  main- 
tains some  vernacular  schools  in  Singapore. 

Piracy. ^The  crime  increased  during  the  year  of  both  kinds 
— organised  piracy  and  highway  robbery,  frequently  attended 
with  murder  on  the  high  seas.    Act  XII.  of  1857  is  ineffective 
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to  prevent  pirate  junks  from  purchasing  arms  and  ammuniiioa 
in  Singapore.  Six  junks,  however,  were  seized  under  the  Act. 
Robbery  ou  the  sea  is  difficult  of  detection  because  it  is  com- 
mitted in  small  boats,  and  the  property  is  carried  off  to  a  small 
island  beyond  British  jurisdiction.  These  petty  pirates  abound 
chiefly  on  the  Sumatra  Coast '«ind  between  Singapore  and  Pe- 
nang:.     A  small  gunboat  is  needed  to  capture. them. 

Municipal  Funds, — A  sum  of  Es.  3,31,799  was  raised  ia 
the  three  settlements  in  1858  being  an  increase  of  Ks.  92,996  on 
the  previous  year.  Rs.  13,990  were  expenc^ed  on  the  survey  of 
an  area  of  10,741  acres,  the  revenue  from  which  wasEs.  85,246. 
Singapore  island  contains  206  square  miles  and  has  very  little 
virgin  forest  left  in  it. 


ADMINISTRATION 

OP  THE  NORTH  WESTERN  PROVINCES. 

1858-59. 

The  last  Annual  Report  though  nominally  for  J  857-58  includ- 
ed the  history  of  events  up  to  the  14th  February  1859,  and  the 
present  report  therefore,  besides  the  usual  annual  returns,  con- 
tains only  an  account  of  the  incidents  of  two  months  of  the  year. 
This  division  of  time  was  determined  upon  to  exhibit  in  one 
view  the  course  of  the  mutiny  and  the  measures  taken  to  sup- 
press it. 

Civil  Judicature. — The  exceptional  state  of  the  Country  during 
the  year  and  the  destruction  of  most  of  the  records  render  any 
comparison  with  the  returns  of  former  years  impossible.  The 
number  of  suits  and  appeals  instituted  was  45,750,  of  which 
29,270  were  decided  on  their  merits ;  of  these  45,750  suits 
and  appeals,  29,270  were  ex  parte  decisions  and  no  less  thau 
10,922  were  disposed  of  on  confession  of  judgment*  The  fre- 
quency of  confession  of  j  lodgment  has  often  been*  noticed,  and 
the  next  Report  will  contain  the  result  of  enquiries  into  the 
subject.  The  proportion  of  appeals  admitted  to  suits  decided, 
was  about  6  per  cent. ;  and  the  proportion  of  reversals  to  ap- 
peals tried  was  about  33  per  cent.  On  31st  December  1858, 
there  were  pending,  2,249  cases  that  had  been  under  trial  for 
more  than  a  twelvemonth;  and  the  average  duration  of  suits  was 
no  less  than  six  months.  Many  of  the  courts  had  been  closed 
for  15  months  in  consequence  of  the  mutiny,  and  hence  the  ac- 
cumulation of  work.  Out  of  31,454  applications  for  execution 
of  decree,  the  orders  of  the  Civil  Courts  were  only  completely 
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executed  in  7041  cases  and  partially  in  5,376,  while  19,037  ap- 
plications were  struck  off  the  files,  without  any  part  of  the  decree 
having  been  carried  into  effect.  The  defection  among  native 
judicial  officers  was  remarkable,  no  less  than  40  having  been 
removed  from  the  list,  for  treason  or  for  conduct  exciting  sus- 
picion. At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  958  cases  pending 
in  Courts  bf  first  instance,  and  the  average  duration  of  suits  was 
68  days. 

Criminal  Judicature. — The  disturbed  state  of  the  country  ren- 
dered the  returns  of  criminal  administration  imperfect.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  tried  during  the  year  was  46,915,  of  whom  18,044 
were  convicted,  4688  committed,  and  20,452,  or  a  proportion  of 
47  per  cent,  to  the  number  tried,  acquitted.  There  were  1,19,561 
witnesses  examined,  of  whom  1,02,257  were  detained  but  one 
day,  but  the  average  duration  of  suits  was  17  days  which  contrasts 
remarkably  with  the  short  time  witnesses  were  detained.  The 
average  detention  of  a  prisoner  from  the  date  of  his  apprehen- 
sion to  the  time  his  case  was  finally  disposed  of  by  the  Court  of 
Nizamut  Adawlut,  was  191  days.  Out  of  2337  cases  coioamitted 
there  were  nor  less  than  1321  acquittals.  Altogether  19,742  per- 
sons were  punished  during  the  year,  of  whom  536  were*  hanged 
and  410  transported.  Dacoities,  with  and  without  murder,  were 
frequent,  particularly  in  the  Benares  division.  The  merchants 
and  traders  of  Ajmere  and  Neemuch  suffered  seriously  from  the 
Meenah  tribes  of  Dacoits.  These  Meenahs  are  very  daring ;  a 
band  of  300  of  them  attacked  and  partially  plundered  Rutlo'n 
Gurh,  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  district  of  Neemuch.      ' 

Police, — At  the  close  of  1858  the  strength  of  the  Military 
Police  was  as  follows  : — 

101  European  Officers. 
16  Non-Commissioned  Officers. 
5557  Horse. 
19,249  Foot 
The  efforts  made  to  raise  a  troop  of  Native  Christian  Horse 
proved  unsuccessful.     The  low  caste  levies  did  not  give  entire 
satisfaction ;   the  men  are  generally  dirty  in  their  habits  and 
given  to  drink;  the  Muzbees  are  the  best  of  the  class,  but  they 
require  frequent  punishment  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline. 
The  Military  Police  were  frequently   called  upon   during  the 
year  to     do  military    duty,  and    they     acquitted   themselves 
very  well.     Much  of  the  success  of  their  operations  was  due  to 
'  the  zeal  of   their  European   officers.     Under  the   operation  of 
the  Arms  Act    XXVIII.  of   1857,  17,07,256  arms  of  all  kinds 
were  collected  from  a  population  of  14,306,428  male  persons. 
The  sorts  of  arms  were  as  follows : — Ordnance  435,  firearms 
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1,34,733,  «word8  7,11,017,  spears  2,47,794  and  daggers  5,90,77  7. 
The  total  value  of  property  stolen  in  the  military  eantonmen — ^u 
during  1858  was  Rs.  35,276,  of  which  only  2,716  was  recovere  ^d. 
Meeru^,  Agra,  Cawnpore,  Futtehgurh,*and  Benares  supporte^^ed 
their  own  police,  but  there  was  a  deficit  in  the  cantonipent  fun»-  ds 
of  Allahabad  and  Bareilly.  In  the  cantonment  police  the  st^^aaff 
was  substituted  for  the  sword. 

Jails. — The  jails  were  frequently  in  military  occupation  whi 
the  disturbances  lasted.  As  a  whole  the  jail  guards  provi 
faithless.  The  chief  exceptions  were  the  guards  of  MoozufTi 
nuggur  and  Dumoh  ;  also  the  jailor  at  Agra,  who  received  a  Kl 
lut  as  the  reward  of  his  fidelity.  A  very  small  percentage  oft 
prisoners  who  effected  their  escape  in  1857  were  recaptured ; 
of  19,708,  only  3,763.  The  total  number  of  prison^ers  in  confic 
meot  durinj;  the  year  was  12,574  and  their  average  cost  per  m 
was  Rs.  44-7-6. 

Revenue, — The  Rubbee  or  spring  crops  were  above,  the  Kl 
reef  or  autumn  crops  were  below  average.  Of  ademand  of  Rupi 
4,19,82,617,  the  sum  of  3,92,87,626  was  realized,  about  ti 
thirds  of  the  balance  was  doubtful,  nominal  and  irrecoveral 
Simple  process  and  severe  measures  of  coercion  were  very 
during  the  year.     Sales  of  estates  were  very  few,  the  numbei 
farms  was  lei^s  than  the  previous  year,  and  the  decrease  was 
parent  in  the  number  of  transfers  of  Putteedaree  estates  anc 
sequestration.     In  the  Jhansie  division  the  number  of  summ 
suits  and  appeals  was  larger  than  was  anticipated,  while  in   ^he 
other  provinces  the  returns  were  as  usual.     Village  papers  w^  «re 
filed  for  79,076  villages  out  of  98,11 9,  which  is  remarkable  (5  on. 
sidering  the  calamities  of  the  previous  year.     The  results  of   *lie 
Abkaree  revenue  were  as  follows  :  — 

1855-66.  1857-58.  .  1858-59. 


Rs.  20,89,631  10,55,537  16,80,146 

These  figures  show  the  elasticity  of    this  branch  of  revetxne. 
The  net  receipts  for  stamps  amounted  to  Rs.  10,42,696,  beitaga 
large  increase  over  1857-58.     The  results  of  the  customs   de- 
partment were  very    satisfactory.     In  1857-58  the  income  liad 
fallen  to   Rs.  59,102,  in  1858-59  it  rose  to  Rs.  2,65,617. 
The  total  net  revenue  was  as  follows : — 
Ijand  revenue,  ...  ...     Rs.  8,92,87,626 

Abkaree,    ...  ...  ...  16,80,146 

Stamps,      ...  ...  ...  10,42,696 

Sayer,         ...  ...  ...  1,14,658 

Customs,    ...  ...  •,.  36,68,214 

^      '  .  II      ■ 
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Education, — At  the  close  of  the  official  year  there  were  8471 
Colleges  and  Schools  of  all  kinds,  attended  by  1,235235  boys^ 
maintained  by  Government,  by  Christian  Missionary  bodies 
and  by  the  people.  Nine  Missionary  Schools  received  in  1858 
grants-in-aid  amounting  to  Rs.  16,972.  The  population  of  the 
North  West  is  estimated  at  35,00,000,  and  if  one-tenth  of  these 
are  taken  as  boys  of  the  school-going  age  there  should  be 
3,50,000.  But  the  average  attendance  in  all  the  schools  is  only 
one  in  28*4  of  the  school-going  age.  The  schools,  &c.  support- 
ed by  Government  are  the  following — 3  Anglo- Vernacular  Col- 
leges, with  828  students,  at  Agra,  Benares  and  Bareilly ;  4 
Anglo- Vernacular  schools  with  815  boys  at  Ajmere,  Saugor, 
*  Allyghurh,  and  Shahjehanpore ;  260  Tehseelee  schools  with 
13,757. boys,  in  all  the  42  districts  of  the  North  West  Provinces. 
Of  the  710  Government  employes  who  had  received  k  Oovern- 
raent  education  only  three  were  unfaithful  during  the  rebellion. 
The  number  of  schools  increased  during  the  year  by  ^Q  per  cent,^ 
and  the  attendance  was  nearly  doubled.  Native  newspapers^ 
after  examination,  were  circulated  among  the  schools  to  the 
number  of  1160  monthly. 

Public  Works, — No  new  works  of  any  importance  were  un- 
dertaken during  the  year ;  the  operations  of  the  department 
were  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  maintenance  of  existing 
lines  of  road,  and  to  the  improvement  of  such  roads'as  had 
acquired  importance  in  a  military  point  of  view.  No  report  was 
received  from  the  Superintendent  General  of  Irrigation  on  the 
working  of  the  canals. 

Miscellaneous. — Early  in  1859  Messrs.  Evans  and,  Limnell 
were  murdered  by  the  rebels  under  Runmust  Sing  who  were 
flj'ing  before  General  Whitlock's  column.  These  gentlemen 
were  engaged  in  surveying  the  Jubbul pore  line  of  railway,  to- 
gether with  Mr.  Campbell ;  they  were  protected  by  50  Police 
Infentry,  but  they  thought  it  advisable  to  divide  their  force  into 
small  parties,  which  they  did,  and  were  attacked  by  the  flying 
rebels.  The  Police  behaved  well,  and  Mr.  Campbell  escaped  in 
safety.  The  outturn  of  the  Tea  Plantations  during  the  year 
was  59,18,411  lbs.  of  which  4,41,616  were  made  over  to  the 
Commissariat  Department.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  number 
of  transplanted  plants  in  all  the  plantations  was  66,04,564,  and 
the  number  of  plants  in  beds  48,56,412. 

Vaccination  was  carried  on  in  the  Agra  division  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  There  were  3  superintendents  and  31 
vaccinators  engaged  in  the  work,  who  visited  the  districts  of 
Muttra,  Agra,  AUygurh  and  Mynpoorie,  vaccinating  altogether 
1,08,796  persons,   of  which  73,024  cases  or  about  68  per  cent^ 
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were  euccessful.  The  actual  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  peop'^^^ 
cotild  not  be  ascertained  so  soon  after  the  esperiment  was  com^, 
menced. 

The  Agra  Medical  School  was  originally'  established  to  e(t* 
cate  native  doctors  capable  of  taking  charge  of  branch  diape^^ 
saries  and  other  civil  appointments  open  to  that  class,  "^^t^ 
course  of  study  extends  over  three  years.  The  number  of  b^^^ 
dents  in  the  school  on  the  20th  April  1859  wag  96.  Ia^>~^„ 
years  14  Hindoos  and  5  Mabomedans  passed. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  POST  OFFICE. 
1858-59. 
DcBiNG  the  year  25  new  post  ofBces  and  13  new  letter  boxes 
were  opened.  The  distance  traversed  by  the  mail  was  39,530| 
miles  a  day;  last  year  it  was  only  36,933^.  The  average  cose 
of  carrying  the  mails  was,  for  foot  lines  Ra.  2-0-3  per  mile,  for 
horse  lines  11-9-2,  for  mail  cart  lines  18-4-11  and  for  boats 
V'-15-5.  The  correspondence  passing  through  the  Post 
Office  increased  to  51  millions  of  letters,  as  the  fallowing  table 
shows : — 
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The  increase  of  chargeable  covers  was  23*22  per  cent,  and  of 
Bsr-vice  covers    16 '14  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year.      The 
numbers  for  one  month  in  1858-59  were  as  follows : — 

Paid  and  Bearing  letters^  ...  ...     30^^6^3*93 

Paid  and  Bearing  newspapers,  ...  ...       5,01,998 

Service  Covers,  ...  ...  ...       7,59,701 

The  number  of  chargeable  newspapers  increased  from  1^  mil- 
lions in   1854-55  to   6   millions   in   1858-59.     The  oflScial  cor- 
respondence   increased  from  4  million  covers  in    1854-55   to 
nearly  9  millions  in  1858-59.     The  number  of  chargeable  and 
service  parcels  increased   from    17,000   and  8,000  respectively 
in  one  month  of  the  year  1854-55  to  33,000  and  19,000  in  one 
month  of  the  year  under  review.     The  Book  Post  shows  the 
following  results  for  one  month  in  1858-59., 

Books  posted  in  India,  ...  ...     1,76,640 

Imported  book  post  packets,       ...  ...        66,576 

Total  ...     2,43,216 

The  returns  of  registered  letters  show  an  increase  of  16*62  per 
cent,  over  the  previous  year,  and  of  120*13  per  cent,  over  1855, 
the  total  number  being  now  4,93,224.  The  number  of  un- 
claimed letters  shows  an  increase  corresponding  with  the  in- 
crease of  correspondence  passing  through  the  Post.  Out  of  95,942 
letters  returned  as  unclaimed  in  one  month  61,002  were  Bear- 
ing letters.  The  following  shows .  the  proportion  of  unpaid  to 
paid  letters  in  1858-59. 

Bengal,  ...         .    ...         ....        41^  per  cent. 

Madras,  ...  ...  •••         28         „ 

Bombay,  ...  ...  ...         32^ 

N.  W.  Provinces,  ...  ...         50 

The  cases  of  ascertained  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  Post  Office 
servants  were  169  in  number,  in  65  of  which  legal  convictions 
were  obtained  while  104  were  punished  by  the  department.  Out 
of  27  cases  of  highway  robbery  of  mails  only  one  legal  convic- 
tion was  obtained.  In  73  cases  articles  were  lost  or  tampered 
with,  and  the  offenders  could  not  be  discovered.  The  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  the  Post  Office  on  30th  April 
1859  was  26,158.  The  Bullock  Train  department  in  Bengal' 
and  the  North  West  showed  a  deficit  of  Rs.  430,524.  The  stag- 
ing Bungalow  fund  for  Bengal  and  the  North  West  Provinces 
exhibited  a  surplus  of  Bs.  22,115.  The  total  value  of  stamps 
sold  was  11,98,880-14-6.  The  total  postage  collections  for 
the  year  amounted  to  Bs.  24,24,864-10-7,  being  an  increase  of 
more  than  7  lakhs  over  the  previous  year.  The  receipts  for 
official  postage  amounted  to  Rs.  25,25,189-2-0.  The  entire  expen- 
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diture  amounted  to  Rs.  42,31,4^2-7-3,  leaving  a  defici 
9,46,098-7-1,  but  by  adding  the  receipts  for  official  postage  t 
remained  a  surplus  of  Rs.  15,79,090-10-11. 


ADMINISTRATION 
OF  THE  TELEGRAPH  DEPARTMENT. 

1858-59. 

The    distance    over    which   telegraphic  communication,  was 

extended   during   1858-59  was   2441  miles  making  a  total  of 

10,123  miles  in  use.    Thirty  new  offices  were  opened  making  the 

total  number  154.     Late  in  October  1858  the  Ceylon  lines  were 

completed  and  joined  to  those  of  the  Indian  continent  atPaumben. 

The  management  of  these  lines  was  made  ov&r  by  the  Ceylon 

Government  to  Sir  Wm.   O'Saughnessy,  and  the    system  on 

which  they   are   conducted   is  the  same  as  on  the  continent  of 

India.     Twenty-eight   new  Morse  stations  having   been  opened 

during  the  year,  employment  was  afforded  to  most  of  the  Morse 

assistants  from  England,   originally  74  in   all.     From  thelst 

of  May  1859  the  system  of  charging  for  service  messages  was 

changed,  in  consequence  of  the  abuses  which  arose  from  sending 

such  messages  without  payment.     Every  service  message  is  now 

paid  for  in  cash  previous  to  despatch,  and  the  right  of  priority  of 

transmission    is    abolished    except   for   certain     special    cases 

of  indisputable  emergency.       The   total  number   of  messages 

sent  in  all  India,  Pegu  and  Ceylon  during  the  year  1858-59 

exclusive  of  those  sent  on  telegraph  business,  was  as  follows:— 

Private  messages,  ...  ...  ...    1,01,164 

Service  messages,  ...  ...  ...       66,670 


1,57,834 


Of  the  1,01,164  private  messages,  39,724  were  sent  by  natives, 
being  39*26  per  cent.  The  receipts  for  private  messages  doriog 
the  year  amounted  to  Hs.  2,95,511-2-9.  The  value  c^  seryice 
messages  was  Bs.  3,64,739-1-7,  making  the  total  value  of  work 
done  Ks.  6,60,250-4-4.  The  system  of  charging  by  the  Iwgth 
of  line  traversed  was  given  up,  and  another  adopted  in  its  steadi 
bj  which  messages  are  charged  for  by  the  geographical  distance. 
By  this  means  the  coat  oi  «Al  OTdiwary  private  messages  sent  be* 
tween   Bombay    and   Ca\ew\.\.^  *\%  x^ftixxsi^^  "i^  ^^x  ^ae^x,.  Tte 
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charge  for  messenger-hire  on  delivery  of  messages  was  reduced 
from  4  annas  to  2  annas  per  mile.     Other  important  modifica- 
tions were  made  in  the  method  of  charj^iag  for  messages.     Six- 
teen words  may  now  be  seat  four  hundred  miles  for  one  rupee. 
Every  word  above   16  is  chargjed  one  anna,  ,  Thus  a  common 
mes8ag;e  of  33  words  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay,  formerly  charged 
12  Rs.,  is  now  sent  for  Rs.  6-3 — the  three  annas  beir^g  for  one 
word   aboVe.  32   sent   over   three    distances  of  400  miles  each. 
Telegi'aphic   communication  in    India  is  consequently  cheaper 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.     A  message  of  25  words 
sent  from  London  to  Vienna,- a  distance  of  1206  miles  by  the 
hne,  costs  195.  6d.  equal  to  Rs.  9-12 — whereas  the  same  message 
can  be  sent  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay,  1,600  miles  by  line,  but 
charged  by  the  map  for  1,200  only,  for  Rs.  4-11.     As  regards 
service  messages   Mr.    O'Donnell, '  Deputy  Superintendent  for 
Bengal,  reports  that  when  transmitted  free  the  monthly  average 
number  was  274,  and  since  cash  payment  was  enforced  it  has  been 
only   179.     The  occurrence  of  errors  is  attributed  to  neglect  on 
the  part  of  signallers  and  assistants  in  charge.     The  150  offices 
now  open  require  at  least  800  practised  signallers,  but  as  yet 
there  are  not  above  half  that  number.     From  the  examination  of 
the   copies  of  messages  it  was  found  that  the  errors  in  signalling 
were  in  nearly  all  cases  committed  by  the  receiver  and  not  by  the 
sender.     Nearly  all  were  phonetic,  words  of  similar  sound  being 
taken   without  reference  to  sense.     More  than  90  per  cent,  of 
the  errors  were  numerical,  the  other  errors  were  chiefly  in  names 
of  persons  and  places.     A  school  for  training  signallers  was  re- 
cently established  at  Coonoor  in  the  ^eilgherries  where  lads  of 
European   or  East   Indian  parentage   are  received  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  16  ;  they  reside  on  the  premises  and  are  taught 
signalling  on  the  Morse  system,  by  Mr.  Knop,  an  experienced  as- 
sistant.    A  work- shop  is  in  full  operation  in  Bangalore  which 
supplies  all  Southern   and  Central  India  and  Ceylon  with  tele- 
graphic apparatus,  and  at  which  instruments  are  repaired.     In- 
stead of   the  native  line  guards  who  used  to  be  stationed  along 
the  lines  a  mounted  patrol  was  established  to  keep  the  communi- 
cation perfect,,  in   Madras   and  Mysore,  and  will  ultimately  be 
introduced   into   all   districts   where   horse   or  camel  transit  is 
available. 

The  cost  of  the  establishment  was  Rs.  85,819  per  month;  the 
average  receipts  were  Rs.  40,000,  leaving  an  excess  of  expendi- 
ture of  Rs.  4598 19  monthly.  ^ 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  BOMBAY- 

1858-59. 

Civil    Justice.  -  The  following    shews    the  amouat    of  wo- 
erformed.    There  was  a  general  decrease  of  the  average  duratL 
Pf  suits  and  of  the  arrears  on  the  appellate  files  : — 
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The  Sadder  Judges  introduced  new  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
the  duties  of  the  Nazir's  department  in  the  different  Adawluts. 

Court  of  Small  Causes. — The  business  continued  steadily  to 
increase : — 


Yeab. 


1858-59 
1867-58 


Increase  in 
1858-59 


Decrease  in 
1858-59 


CO 


CO 

s  ^ 


15.461 
14,740 


721 


Amount  liti- 
gated. 


7,20,154    0  8 
7,00,668    4  2 


19.595  12  6 


Fees  carried 
to  the  cre- 
dit of  Go- 
vernment. 

< 

No.     of 
Judg- 
ments 
given. 

97,570    3  8 
96,383  15  1 

9,209 
9,130 

79 

1,186    4  7 

Amount 

re- 

Amount 

ceived 

on 

paid 

to 

cases 

de- 

suitors 

on 

creed 

and 

cases 

de- 

comprb 

creed 

and 

mised. 

c  omi 
mised. 

iro- 

1,56,537 

1    tH  KAtk 

49 

K     A 

1,67,350 

4  ifH  mmn 

07 

1  J    n 

1.57,540    5  41.57.577  H  2 


1,003    0  7 


Criminal  Justice. — The  returns   exhibit    a  slight  increase  m  . 
the  number  of  offenders  for  trial. 


Offenders    apprehended   and 
brought  to  trial. 

Convicted  and  Sen- 
tenced TO 
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Grand  Total. 

Year. 

Flogging,  Fines,  &o. 

• 

■s 

a 

d 

a 

en 

^      :        1       S      §J      1  Transportation. 

• 

• 

Q 

30 
30 

•  •• 

1857    ... 
1868    ... 

54,231 
55,673 

1,342 

•  •• 

33,367 
36,072 

6,623 
6,496 

40,075 
42,649 

14,166 
12,922 

14,166 
12,924 

64,231 
55,673 

Increase 
Decrease 

2,705 

•  •• 

... 
127 

2,574 

•  •  • 

t  •  • 

1,234 

1,232 

1,342 

1     ••• 
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The   rule  which  obtains  in  the  North  Western  Provinces 
allowing  all  Magistrates,  Assistants  and  Deputy  Magistrates 
have  access  to  the  records  of  trials  held  before  Judges^  was  int 
duced.      In  the  island  of  Bombay  itself  the   returns  of  cri 
exhibit  a  decrease  of  628  cases^  and  2^334  prisoners^  in  compa*^ 
son  with   the   returns  of  the  previous  year.      The  proportion 
stolen    property  recovered  amounted  to  70  per  cent.      Only  (^ 
case  of  burglary  occurred  during   the  year,  and  robberies  w 
violence  entirely  disappeared.       The  returns  relative  to  the 
fussil  Police  and  Jails  are  not  given.      The  efficiency  of  the 
lice  in   the  repression  and   detection   of  crime  is  praised, 
attempt  which  promised  to  be  successful  was  made  to  introd 
order  among  the  Bheels  and  Naikra  of  the  Rewa  Kanta,  by 
formation  of  a  corps  on  the  model  of  the  Khandeish  Bheel  cor* 
and  by  the   appointment  of  a  Naikra  agent.     The   number 
debtors  in  Jail  at  the  instance  of  individuals  was  852  for  sis. 
amounting  to  Rs.  58,947,  at  the  instance  of  Government  1  for 
969. 

Land  and  Sayer  Revenue. — The  amount  of   land  and  sayer 
venues    realised  in  the  7  CoUectorates  of  the  Southern  Diviai^z^fl 
was  Rupees    94,61,791    against  Rs.  91,07,OclO  the  previous  y 
In  the  isLmd  of  Bombay  the  revenues  were  :- 

]  857-58. 

Land         ...         ...         ...     72,585 

Abkaree    ...         ...         ...     85,683 

Stamps      ...         ...         ...        ...  , 

The  returns  for  the  Northern  Division  are  not  given.  Thic 
following  table  shews  the  adjudication  of  enam  claims  under  Aot 
XL  of  1852. 


)i 


>s. 


-e- 


1858-59. 
slightly 
89,183 
32,529 


\T. 


Declared  Hereditary     ... 
'Declared  permanent 
For  one  or  more  lives 
At  once  assessable 
Declared  Surinjam    ... 


Number  of  Claims. 


44711 

60 

6631317 

1560 
6335 

6 
30841? 
520 


Annual  Value. 


2,84,816  2  9. 

41,618  a  10 

.57,462  6  6 
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X  ,0€2  claims  to  cash  allowances  were  adjudicated.  The  cost  of 
'fche  alienation  enquiry  amounted  to  Rs.  2^11,«363.  By  the  de- 
oisiou  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  case  of  the  Mandvie  Giras 
^iies  the  State  has  been  saved  an  annual  payment  of  nearly  Ks. 
30,000^  and  a  present  disbursement  of  about  fourteen  lakhs 
claimed  as  arrears. 

Customs 9  .Salt  and  Opium. — The  financial  effect  of  the  new 
cmstoms  law,  Act  VII.  of  J 859,  was  an  increase  of  nearly  4 
I  akh^  of  rupees  to  the  revenue.  The  collections  on  account  of 
*Ue  salt  revenues  were : — 

1857-58      ...     ...     ...  Rs.  28,09,432 

1858-59      ...      ...      ...  „  26,36,088 


Decrease  in  1858-59  ..•  •••     w       1,73,344 

^he  number  of  chests  of  Opium  on  which  pass  fees  were  realised 

Chests. 
1857-58  ...  ...  ...  ...     40,405i 

1858-59  ...  ...  ...  ...     36,1 1  if 


Decrease  in  1858-59     ...  ...  ...       4,293| 

^^d  the  actual  realisations  were  : — 

1857-58          ...             ...  ...  Es.  1,61,62,265 

1858-59          ...             ...  ...  „     1,44,44,764 


Decrease  in  1858-59    ...  ...       „         17,17,501 

^r^^ducation. — No  inspector  was  yet  appointed  for  Sind,  the 
j^t^^r  inspectoral  districts  were  remodelled.     The  efforts  of  the 

^^t^artment  were  necessarily  concentrated  on  the  improvement 
f|>,  "^te  existing  machinery,  further  expansion  being  impossible, 
y  1^^  Elphinstone  College  recovered  its  popularity.  There  were 
■p  Students  of  whom  22  paid  the  fee  of  Rs.  60  a  year.  In  the 
^^^^^•Ja  College  there  were  42  students  of  whom  9  paid  fees.  44 
p^^^etits  attended  the  Grant  Medical  College.  The  number  of 
l^  t^^ls  at  the  Central  School,  Elphinstone  Institution,  was  543, 
[^^^^a.s  self-supporting  j  at  the  Poona  High  School  164.  The 
j^^strial  Engineering  School  at  Poona  was  nearly  self-sup- 
x^  ^^*ig.  The  value  of  the  work  executed  was  Rs.  J  1,075,  or  an 
1^  ^'^^a.se  of  Rs  7,222  over  the  previous  year.  There  were  43 
i^^^^  in  the  David  Sassoon  Industrial  and  Reformatory  Institu- 
L^^^*       A  Government  School  was  opened  at  A.deiv  on.  th^  2LV%t. 

^^^mber  1857.    In  January  1858  iheie  N«et^  \\^  ^Ocvs^-ml^  ^t^. 
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the  register  with  a  regular  attendance  of  68.  Sir  Charles  Ti 
velyan  presided  at  the  examination  on  the  14th  March  18^ 
The  monthly  cost  was  Ks.  583. 

Public  Works, — The  following  was  the  expenditure  in  the  Pi 
sidency  excluding  Sind: — 

Es.        A. 
Koads  and  Bridges  ...  •••  ...     4^44,792    5 

Docks,   Dockyard,   offices   and  buildings  for 

Marine  purposes            ...             ...             ...  28,584  12 

Piers  and  Jetties,  &c.       ...              ...             ...  2,004  10 

Light-Houses  and  Beacons             ...             ...  1,996     1 

Canals,    Irrigational   Bundaras,  Tanks,   and 

Wells             ...             ...             ...             ...  1,42,976     1 

Fortifications,  Magazines,  and  Military  Store- 
houses and  offices         ...              ..              ...  1,79,744  3 

Barracks,  and  Buildings  connected  therewith  11,78,553  7 

Schools              ...             ...             ...             ...  1,792  15 

Hospitals           ...             ...             ...             ...  68,394  8 

Churches,  Burial-grounds                ...             ...  11,273  1 

Jails  and  Buildings  for  Police  purposes        ...  17,491  12 

Miscellaneous  :  Government  Houses,  Cutche- 
ries,  Travellers'  Bungalows,  Dhurumsallas, 
Ferries,  Post  Offices,  Telegraph  stations, 
&C.,  including  ordinary  repairs  ...  ...     8,62,163  12 


Total  ...  29,39,767  13 
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and  the  loss  of  the  papers  collected  by  that  lamented  OflScer  on 
this  important  subject,  greatly  impeded  the  investigation.  After 
a  long  and  careful  eu^iry  by  an  Officer^  Captain  Etheridge, 
specially  deputed  for  the  duty,  an  elaborate  report  on  the 
charges  against  the  Chief  was  submitted  by  the  Political  Agent, 
Mr.  Lockett.  A  consideration  of  this  report  left  no  moral  doubt 
as  to  the  Chiefs  guilt.  3ut  legal  proof  was  wanting  and  the 
Chief  was  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the  Boyal  Proclamation. 
In  Aden  the  relations  between  the  Government  and  Arab  tribes 
were  harmonious. 

Military, — The  most  important  facts  of  the  Military  Adminis- 
tration of  the  past  year  were  the  constitution  of  thd  two  addi* 
tional  Kegiments  styled  1st  and  2nd  Kegiments  of  Jacob's  rifles, 
and  the  appointment  of  the  three  Beiooch  Regiments  to  be  Ke- 
giments  of  the  Line.     Sopn  after  General  Jacob  died.   His  great 
principles  in  the  organisation  of  the  native  army  were  1st,  The 
iSiliadar     system;    2nd,   Fixed    Head   Quarters  of  Regiments. 
The  essential  part  of  the   Silladar  system  is  the   payment  of 
the  spldier  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
his  arms  and  accoutrements  and  necessary  field  carriage,  thereby 
rendering  the  corps  independent  of  the  several  Military  Depart- 
ments,  and   obtaining  a  very  simple  organization,    completely 
centralized  in    the   Kegimental   Commandant.      He   advocated 
fixed  head  quarters  and  the  residence  of  pensioners  of  the  regi- 
ments there  principally  on  account  of  the  advantage  to  the  men 
themselves  of  a  fixed  residence  for  their  families,  especially  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  the  regiment  in  the  Field.     In  July  1858 
the  formation   of  a  second  Regiment  of   Southern   Mahratta 
Horse,  and  two  extra  Battalions  of  Native  Infantry  was  ordered. 
The  strength  of  each  Regiment  of  Horse  was  then  fixed  at  750 
Sowars,  but  it  has  since  been  reduced  to  600. 

Agriculture. — Measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  cultivation 
of  cotton,  as  also  for  the  introduction  of  new  seed  and  improved 
gins,  engaged  attention. 

Emigratiotu — The    number  of  Emigrants   to  the   Mauritius 

was  : — 

Men,        •••  •••  •••  •••  3694 

Women,  •••  •»•  •••  ••-  1529 

Boys  under  10,  ...  ...  ...  452 

Girls  under  10,  ...  ...  ...  283 

Boys  under  2,  ...  .••  ...  162 

QirU  under  2,  ...  ...  •••  132 

6,252 
or  5590j^  adults.  Some  labourers  were  sent  from  Aden  to  work  on 
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the  Kooria  Mooria  Islands.    Of  98  who  were  505  months  on  the 
island,  34  died — an  average  mortality  of  82*4. 

Survey, — The  revenue  survey  was  at%ork  in  5  of  the  6  zillahs 
of  the  Northern  Division. 

Conservancy, — 10  towns  and  villages  were  brought  under  the 
operation  of  Act  XXVI.  of  1850,  and  it  was  suspended  in  3  town.. 
The  proceeds  of  the  Conservancy  fund  in  1858  amounted  to  Rs 
20,430.  The  receipts  of  the  Bombay  Fund  were  Rs.  10,44,11/ 
and  the  expenditure  Bs.  5^89^449^  being  a  balance  of  Ss. 
4,54,6ti8. 

Medical  Department — 9,987  patients  were  treated  in  the 
Civil  Hospitals ;  the  number  of  deaths  was  933.  In  the  Jamset- 
jee  Jeejeebhoy  Hospital  there  were  4,3o5  patients  and  632 
deaths.  The  number  of  persons  confined  in  jails  was  6,582,  or 
about  300  more  than  at  last  report.  There  were  9, 1 1 1  admis- 
sions into  the  Hospitals,  being  in  the  proportion  of  138*4  percent, 
a  considerable  diminution  from  former  years,  when  the  propor- 
tion ranged  from  162  to  171  per  cent.,  showing  that  the  health 
of  jails  in  this  Presidency  had  undergone  considerable  amend- 
ment. There  were  251  deaths.  The  average  strength  of  the 
police  was  18,463^  the  number  of  deaths  was  84.  There  veie 
165  new  admissions  in  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  Colaba,  117  in* 
dividuals  were  discharged^  restored  to  reason,  and  22  deaths 
occurred.  The  average  number  of  inmates  throughout  the  year 
amounted  to  188.  The  number  of  patients  treated  at  all  the 
Dispensaries  throughout  the  Presidency,  was  1,07,524,  or  about 
6,000  more  than  last  year.  The  following  is  the  numerical 
order  of  the  several  Divisions: — 

With  Respect  to  "  caste*'  there  were : — 

Christians,  nearly  ...  ..•  ...       9,000 

Hindoos,  about  ...  ...  ...     62,000 

Mussulmans^  nearly         •••  ...  ...     28,000 

Parsees,  only    •••  •••  •••  ••»       7,500 

Other  castes     ...  ...  ...  ...       i.500 

The  total  number  of  persons  vaccinated,  both  by  Superin- 
tendents and  others,  was  2,57,813,  which  presents  an  increase 
of  about  b,775,  over  last  year,  and  a  very  marked  increase  of 
14,000  over  the  year  1856-57.  The  percentage  of  successfal 
vaccination  remained  as  on  the  two  last  aunual  occasions  of  report, 
viz,,  about  91*0  per  cent.  There  were  only  82,b 60  infanU under 
one  year  of  age  vaccinated,  being  a  little  more  than  32*0  per 
cent,  ot  the  total  number.  1  he  male  sex  sliji^htly  predoojinatedi 
being  in  the  proportion  of  about  five  males  to  four  &makf. 
About  96  per  cent,  ^eie  HvudooS)  all  other  castes  not  amoaat- 
iug  to  so  nauch  as  4  pei  c^uU 
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Miscellaneous, — The  year  was  remarkable  for  the  havoc  com- 
mitted by  cholera  all  over  the  Arabian  and  African  Coasts  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  Gulf  of  Aden.  It  appeared  to  originate  in  the 
Hejaz,  where  it  is  more  or  less  prevalent  every  year  during  the 
season  of  the  Pilgrimage.  It  extended  slowly  down  both  sides 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  appeared  in  Aden  about  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber 1858.  Its  appearance  was  sudden  and  virulent.  It  carried 
^ff  697  persons  in  all  of  whom  15  were  Europeans,  223  Indians, 
26 1  Arabs  and  198  Africans.  The  only  other  noteworthy  event 
^aa  the  unusual  and  most  disastrous  flood  which  occurred 
^^  the  night  of  the  30th  April  at  Aden. 


The  cossyah  and  jtnteah  hill  territory. 

1858. 

A  Report  on  the  Administration  of  the  Civil,  Criminal,  Re- 
venue, and  General  affairs  of  the  Cossyah  and  JynteaTi  Hill 
Territory  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Allen,  and  submitted  to 
Government  on  the  14th  October  1858.  Mr.  Mills  visited  the 
district  in  August  1853  and  the  present  report  has  reference  to 
the  state  of  affairs  since  that  period.  The  civil  functions  of  the 
Political  agent  and  the  command  of  the  Sylhet  Light  Infantry 
Battalion  were  separated  by  order  of  Government  in  March  1854, 
the  former  being  transferred  to  Mr.  C.  K.  Hudson  of  Assam 
in  April  1854  as  Principal  Assistant  Commissioner  in  the  ^ossyah 
and  Jynteah  Hill  Territory.  The  Report  commences  with  an 
account  of  the  differences  between  Mr.  H.  Inglis,  and  Messrs. 
Coleman,  Haddan,  andBrownlow.  Mr.  Inglis  was  extensively  en- 
gaged in  the  Limestone  trade  in  these  Hills,  and  was  accused 
by  the  above  named  gentlemen  of  carrying  on  his  commercial 
operations  by  unlawful  and  violent  means.  Mr.  Allen  examined 
21  cases  tried  in  the  court  of  the  Magistrate  of  Sylhet,  and  36 
tried  in  the  Cherra  Poonjee  Court,  all  bearing  upon  the  question, 
besides  hearing  the  plaintiffs  make  their  grievances  known  to  him 
personally.  The  principal  facts  adduced  in  the  evidence  were 
the  following.  Mr.  Coleman  left  Sylhet  on  the  evening  of  the  6th 
October  1856,  to  proceed  to  Cheyla  Poonjee  for  trading  purposes ; 
he  was  attended  by  about  30  coolies,  servants  and  others.  On 
arriving  at  Kuppreya  Bazaar  in  the  Cheyla  district  he  took  up 
his  quarters  in  a  tent  not  far  from  the  place  where  the  Bazaar 
is  held.  On  the  following  day  two  Wahadadars  and  a  number 
of  Cheyla  Coasyahs  surrounded  the  tent  m«k\»umTs\\.xv^sv)L^TEL^^ 
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and  a  scuffle  ensued  which  resulted  in  one  of  Mr.  Coleman's 
servants  being  carried  off  and  confined  for  ten  or  fifteen  days 
by  the  Wahadadar.      The  object  of  these  people  appeared  to 
be  to  deter  Mr.  Coleman  from  proceeding  to  Cheyia  Poonjee* 
He  went  on,  however,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  October 
as  he  was  sailing  down  the  Cheyia  stream  on  his  return  to  Syl- 
het  he  was  attacked  by  a  large  body  of  armed  men  from  whom 
he  escaped  by  landing  and  proceeding  by  a  foot-path  through 
the  heavy  jungles  to  the  Sylhet  Poliqe  station  of  Pundooah.  Mr. 
Coleman  forwarded  a  statement  of  his  complaints  to  the  Cherra 
Court,  but  the  Principal  Assistant  Commissioner  referred  him 
to  the  Wahadadars,  and  merely  sent  a  police  darogah  to  the  dis- 
trict to  disperse  the  assembled  rioters.   A  notification  was  issued 
at  the  same   time  to  the  effect  that  aliens  were  prohibited  frocK^ 
going  into  the  Cheyia  district  accompanied  by  large  gan^s  €>i 
people   who  were  likely  to  cause  riots  and  disturbances  ther^) 
except  under  the  authority  of  Government  and  with  the  consei^-t 
of  the   Wahadadars.      Shortly   afterwards   another   order  wsi-s 
passed  prohibiting  any  "  European  or  Bengalee  aliens"  eith^^r 
armed  or  collected  in  large  parties,  from  entering  that  distri^st 
for   the  purpose  of  trade  **  or  with  any  other  intent"  withot»t 
having  first  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Wahadadars.     The^« 
Wahadadars  were  knowA  to  be  the  creatures  of  Mr.  Inglis,  aim.^ 
such  orders  virtually  left  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  his  hand.  ^. 

On  the   16th  of  October  1856  Mr.  Haddan,  accompanied  \^J 
Mr.  Brownlow,  proceeded  to  Ch^la  to  obtain  information  regard- 
ing the  Petroleum  wells  in  the  district.  A  little  below  Kuppre^« 
Bazaar  ^they  were  stopped  by  two  elephants  and  a  large  band  of 
clubmen,   who    spread   themselves  across  the  shallow  streanti« 
The  assailants  rushed  upon  the  two  gentlemen,  wrested  a  gan 
from  Mr.  Haddan's  hand,  seized,  beat  and  otherwise  maltreated 
them,  dragging  them  through  the  water  to  a  tent  on  the  Baafc 
where  they  were  detained  in  their  wet  and  bloody  clothes,  with'' 
out  food  till  the  evening,  when  they  were  conveyed  in  a  small 
boat  to  Chattuck,  and  placed  on  board  Mr.  Haddan's  budgeroW 
there.     Mr.  Inglis  denied  that  any  of  these  outrages  had  been 
committed  with  his  knowledge  and  said  he  had  nothing  to  d^ 
with  them  either  directly  or  indirectly.     Mr.  Alien  accepted  hic' 
denial,  and  was  of  opinion  that  all  the  accusations  and  complaint^^ 
made  against  Mr.  Inglis  regarding  the  maintenance  and  suppor^ 
of  his  trade  in  these  Hills  by  violent  and  unlawful  means  h&^ 
not  been  established,  and  were  not  true.  • 

Justice,  Revenue,  ^•c.—The  Principal  Assistant  Commissioner* 
of  these  Hills  cond\ietA\^%  oQcLevdi  d\sA.\fi«  according  to  the  mle^^ 
and  regulationa  that  aiemiot^^vn  Kas«sa.\^\A\s^^eask 
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the  Judicial  anomalies  pointed  out  in  Mr.  Mills'  Report  have 
been  for  the  most  part  removed.  All  appeals  from  the  decisions 
of  the  Principal  Assistant  Commissioner  in  Political,  Police  and 
Revenue  cases  lie  to  the  Governor  General's  Agent  and  the 
Commissioner,  and  all  Civil  and  Criminal  appeals  go  to  the  De- 
puty Commissioner  of  Assam.  There  were  in  I8565  76  Civil 
cases,  64  Political  and  28  Revenue  and  Police  cases  tried  in  the 
Cherra  Court.  These  were  regular  suits  and  cases.  The  num. 
ber  of  witnesses  examined  was  234,  none  of  whom  were  detained 
more  than  four  days,  while  the  majority  were  discharged  on  the 
first  day.  Under  the  head  of  "  miscellaneous  business"  there 
were  in  1854,  904  cases  on  hand,  in  1855,  931,  and  in  1856,  1645. 
The  drafts  granted  and  cashed  were  as  follows  : — 


1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

Granted^ 

311 

550 

597 

Cashed,      ... 

132 

132 

99 

Pension   certificates 

discharged. 

7 

12 

2 

450  694  698 

There  were  101  persons  brought  to  trial  during  the  year  1856, 
of  whom  58  were  convicted,  41  acquitted,  and  2  were  pending 
at  the  close  of  the  year. 

In  August  1855  a  considerable  addition  was  made  to  the 
police  force  of  the  district ;  out|)03ts  were  established  at  Nung- 
klow  and  at  Jowaie. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  Revenue : —  ^ 

REVENUE. 


1853-64. 

1857-58. 

Increase. 
• 

Rs.    As.    P. 
1,047      5       11 

Ss.     As.     P. 
23,023       2      5 

Bs.    As.    P. 

21,975      12      6 

This  increase  of  Revenue  has  been  derived  chiefly  from  the 
rents  of  the  Lime  Quarries  of  the  conquered  Cossyah  Villages 
and  the  Jynteah  Hills,  which,  under  the  orders  of  Government 
of  the  25th  of  August  1855,  No.  265,  were  declared  to  be  the 
property  of  the  State,  and  were  let  on  lease  to  Mr.  H.  Inglis. 

8C 
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Several  large  Fisheries,  at  the  foot  of  the  Jynteah  Hills, 
which  are  annually  leased  to  the  highest  bidders,  have  increased 
very  considerably  in  value  since  the  year  1853-54,  All  the 
other  items  of  iievenue  remain  about  the  same  as  they  were 
ill  that  year.  The  only  Abkarree  Revenue,  except  what 
is  realized  from  the  sale  of  a  small  quantity  of  Opium  in  the 
^lilitary  Bazaar  at  this  station,  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  Gan- 
jiih.  In  1853-54  the  Annual  Revenue  obtained  from  this  source 
was  Rs.  55-11-6;  for  the  year  1857-58  it  amounted  to  Rs.  66. 

The  appendix  contains  a  list  of  all  the  states  in  these  districts, 
with  remarks  as  to  their  value.  The  relations  between  the  British 
Government  and  the  Cossyah  Chiefs,  village  Sirdars  and  Elders 
have  never  been  formally  defined.  The  Jynteah  Hill  Territory  be- 
came a  British  possession  in  the  year  1835,  when  the  Ex-Rajah,  Baj 
Indro  Sing  resigned  and  accepted  a  pension  of  Rs.  500  per  men- 
sem. The  villages  continued  under  the  charge  of  the  DoUoyes,  who 
are  nominated  by  the  inhabitants  and  confirmed  by  the  Princi- 
pal Assistant  Commissioner.  They  hold  office  for  a  period  of 
three  years.  No  taxation  had  been  imposed  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Jynteah  Hills ;  but  the  D^Uoies  and  Sirdars  of 
each  village  present  annually  to  Government  a  he-goat,  in  token 
of  their  submission,  in  accordance  with  an  ancient  custom. 
These  DoUoyes,  Sirdars .  and  other  headmen  of  the  villa^res  are 
permitted  to  decide  civil  suits  of  a  value  not  exceeding  Rs.  50 
and  all  petty  criminal  cases  in  which  their  own  people  are  con- 
cerned. With  the  exception  of  the  Cheyla  Wahadadars,  the 
Cossyah  village  chiefs  make  no  records  of  their  judicial  proceed- 
ings, decisions  and  orders,  and  cases  of  appeal  have  therefore  to 
be  investigated  de  novq. 

With  reference  to  the  desirability  of  uniting  North  and 
South  Cachar,  the  Cherra  Poonjee  district,  and  perhaps  the 
superintendence  of  the  Garrow  tribes  under  one  authority, 
Mr.  Allan's  opinion  is  that  such  a  plan  is  objectiona- 
ble; and  that  the  most  advantageous  mode  of  administration 
would  be  to  revert  to  the  former  system,  under  which  the  Civil 
and  Military  authority  were  combined ;  that  the  Commandant  of 
the  Sylhet  Light  Infantry  Battalion  should  be  Superintendent 
and  the  Second  in  Command  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the 
Hills,  the  former  exercising  the  powers  and  functions  of  a  Com- 
missioner of  Revenue  and  Circuit,  a  Civil  and  Sessions  Judge 
and  a  Political  Ageot,  the  latter,  in  subordination  to  his  su- 
perior, exercising  the  powers  of  a  Principal  Assistant  of  the 
Assam  Commission.  The  failure  of  th^  former  mode  of  con- 
ducting affairs  by  a  Military  Political  Agent  and  a  Military 
Assistant  was  attributed  to  the  intimate  connection  that  subsist- 


•  • 
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ed  between  the  Political  Agent  and  his  son-in-law  Mr.  Henry 
Inglis,  '.who  then  held  in  his  hand  almost  the  whole  trade  in  the 
district.  Mr.  Hudson  represented  that  the  travelling  allowance 
of  5  Rs.  per  day  was  inadequate^  and  Mr.  Allen  recommends 
that  the  Junior  Assistant  Commissioner  in  charge  of  Cherra 
Poonjee  should  be  allowed  to  draw  Rs.  250  a  month  while  tra- 
velling on  duty. 

Education  and  Schools, — By  order  of  Government  in  March 
1854,  an  allowance  of  Rs.  50  per  month  was  granted  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Lewis  for  the  support  of  Schools  in  the  Cossyah  and 
Jynteah  Hills.  Since  the  appointment  of  a  Director  Gene- 
ral of  Public  Instruction,  the  schools  have  bedn  placed  under 
the  Inspector  of  schools  of  North  East  Bengal  and  Assam,  to 
whom  quarterly  reports  are  furnished.  By  the  returns  in  April 
1858  it  appeared  that  there  were  ten  such  schools,  with  an  aggre- 
gate attendance  of  132,  namely : — 


Names  of  Schools. 

Average  num- 
ber of  Pupils. 

1.  Nonorsowlia  Boys'  School,     ... 

34 

2.       Ditto         Girls'  School,    ... 

20 

3.  Moosmye,       ...         ...     ^     .. 

8 

4.  Mamloo, 

.    6 

5.  Cherra  Poonjee, 

26 

6.  Cherra  Station, 

,        6 

7.   Soopar, 

5 

8.   Nou^war, 

10 

9.   Nonkro, 

7 

10.  Nonqreem,     ...         

10 

jLorat,          .  •  •         ... 

132 

The  instruction  was  imparted  in  the  Cossyah  language.  Enoj. 
lish  and  Bengallee  were  only  taught  in  the  Nongsowlia  schools 
and  one  or  two  others.  The  schools  were  not  found  to  be  po- 
pular among  the  Cossyahs,  and  did  not  meet  with  the  success 
that  might  have  been  expected.  The  reason  was  said  to  be, 
that  the  Cossyah  language  and  Roman  character  were  used, 
•whereas  the  Bengallee  language  and  character  were  most  useful 
to  the  inhabitants.  A  proposal  was  made  the  Inspector  to 
establish  a  Bengallee  school  at  Cherra  Poonjee  at  a  monthly  cost 
of  K^  75. 

3C2 
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Trade. — The  greater  portion  of  the  trade  of  these  Hills  is  car- 
ried on  with  the  plains  on  the  Southern  or  Syihet  side  of  the 
'  mountains.  The  trade  with  the  Assamese  is  conducted  chiefly 
by  barter,  and  the  annual  yalue  of  it  does  not  exceed  Rs.  15,000 
for  Exports  and  about  the  same  for  Imports.  The  total  value  of  the 
other  trade  is  estimated  at  Rs.  7,00,000,  yielding  an  estimated 
profit  of  Rs.  1,70,705.  The  principal  articles  are  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Exports. 

Articles.                   Quantities.  Value.  '  Estimated 

Profits. 

Limestone,            17,00,000  Mds.  Rs.  3,06,000,  Rs.  1,02,000 

Smelted  Iron             45,000    „         „  67,500  „          5,625 

Coal                ...         25,000     „         „  12,500  „          3,125 

Potatoes          ...         50,000     „         „  1,25,000  „        25,000 

Cotton            ...         12,000     „        „  42,000  „          3,000 

Oranges              4,50,00,000     „         „  78,750  „        16,875 

Betel  Nuts         3,00,00,000     „        „  37,500  „          9,375 

Pawn  Leaves    10,00,00,000     „         „  12,500  „           3,125 

Imports. 

Articles.  Quantities.  Value.  Estimated 

Profits. 

Rice 1,60,000   Mds.     Rs.  2,25,000      Rs.  28,125 

Salt     2,000      „  „       10,000       -,,       1,000 

Fresh  and  dried 

Fish  .,  „       20,000         „      3,000 

Cloths  of  sorts  „  „       25,000         „      4,000 

Pigs  „  ,,       10,000         „      1,500 

Of  17  lakhs  of  maunds  of  limestone,  the  average  annual  quan- 
tity exported,  15  lakhs  are  quarried  by  Messrs.  Inglis  and  Co. 
This  trade  is  carried  ou  by  a  system  of  advances  made  to  the 
men  who  quarry  the  stone,  and  the  boatmen  who  convey  it  down 
the  streams.  The  quarries  are  generally  insalubrious ;  when 
cholera  breaks  out  the  men  dqsert  their  work  and  thus  occasion 
considerable  loss  to  the  limestrae  traders.  The  Iron  trade  is 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Cossyahs,  who  send  it  from  the 
Hills  to  the  plains.  The  quality  of  the  metal  is  said  to  be  ex- 
cellent, but  in  its  original  state  it '^contains  so  much  dross 
that  the  profits  of  the  trade  are  greatly  reduced  by  the  expense 
of  carriage.  The  potatoe  was  introduced  in  1830,  and  the  trade 
is  lucrative  and  rapidly  increasing.  The  Madras  potatoes  are 
best  adapted  for  the  soil.  The  cotton  is  df  inferior  quality.  The 
Orange  trade  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Inglis.  The  prin- 
npal  article  of  Import  is  Rice. 
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Miscellaneous. — The  great  want  of  the  station  of  Cherra  Poon- 
jee  is  a  good  Bazar.  A  charitable  dispensary  is  also  much 
needed.  The  Jail  is  well  kept ;  the  average  number  of  prison^ 
era  during  1857-58  being  23.  .To  insure  an  uninterrupted  com- 
munication between  Sylhet  and  Assam  a  bridge  across  the  Boga 
Panee  Biver  is  much  wanted.  The  Post  Office  arrangements 
were  rather  unsatisfactory  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Allen's  visit.  Par- 
cels by  the  Banghy  mail  from  Calcutta  to  Cherra  Poonjee  often 
took  a  month  or  six  weeks  in  transit ;  the  dak  from  Sylhet  to 
Gowhatty  was  conveyed  in  72  hours,  though  it  might  be  done 
in  36.  The  conquered  villages  Mamloo,  Moosmye  and  Soopar 
all  contribute  something  towards  the  Government  of  the  Hill 
districts,  but  the  amount  is  very  smalL  The  inhabitants  seem 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  administration  is 
carried  on. 

The  Jynteah  Hills. — This  territory  is  about  25  square  miles 
in  extent^  and  was  surrendered  to  the  British  in  1835  by  Rajah 
Raj   Indro  Sing.     It  is  divided  into  19  separate  "  Elakas"  or 
districts,  fifteen  of  which  are  under  the  charge  of  Doloies/  and 
the  remaining  four  under  thirteen  headmen  called  Sirdars.     Be- 
sides these  there  is  the  small  village  of  Pichador  Poonjee  which 
is  settled  as  a  Halabadie  tenure  with  the  sister  of  the  ex-Rajah 
of  Jynteah,  and  in  which  there  is  no  Government  official.     Al- 
though the  responsibility  to  the  Government  for  carrying  on  the 
public  business  of  these  fifteen  ^'  Elakas"  rests  entirely  with  the 
Doloies,  yet  a  great  part  of  the  work  is  ordinarily  done  by  village 
officers  of  an  inferior  grade,  called  "  Pathors"  and  "  Lungdeos." 
The  former  are  deputies  or  assistants  to  the  Doloies,  but  can 
only  hear  cases  in  durbar  and  act  for  their  principals  during 
their  illness  or  absence  from  their  jurisdiction  \  the  latter  are 
the  village  priests  who  act  also  as  assistants  to  the  Doloies.   The 
population  of  these   Hills   was  estimated  by  Mr.   Hudson  in 
1857-58  at  about  40,000  souls,  occupying  10,000  houses.     As 
the  inhabitants  become  acquainted  with  the  British  they  lose 
confidence  in  their  own  village  authorities  and  resort  more  and 
more  to  the  Cherra  Court.     Many  of  the  villages  are  50  to  80 
xoiles  from  this  Court,  and  Mr.  Allen  recommends  the  establish- 
XKxent  of  a  European  officer  at  Joowaie  who  should  exercise  the 
same  judicial,  fiscal  and  general  powers  as  the  detached  sub- 
Assistant    Commissioners  in   Assam.      Regarding   the   moral 
condition  of  the  inhabitants  Mr.  Allen  says.    "  I  am  afraid  there 
is  some  truth  in  what  Oodun  Doloie  has  said  regarding  the  great 
increase  of  gambling  «and   drunkenness  ;  but   these  .are  vices 
^hich  cannot  be  reached  whilst  the  present  mode  of  administra- 
tion continues  ;   gambling  can  be  put  down  in  a  great  measure 
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when  the  police  of  these  Hills  is  remodelled,  but  drunkenness 
can  be  successfully  dealt  with  only  by  improving  the  moral  and 
social  condition  of  the  people.  Almost  all  the  village  officials, 
I   am  told,  indulge,  more  or  less,  in  both  these  vices,  and  there- 

'  fore  are  not  likely  to  take  any  active  measures  for  their  eradica- 
tion." / 

Assessment^  §*c. — The  Jynteah  Hills  have  never  contributed 
anything  towards  the  expenses  of  Government  in  the  district, 
and  Mr.  Allen  says  the  imposition  of  a  tax  would  have  a. better 
effect  than  the  constant  dread  of  taxation  ;  the  tax  he  recommends 
is  a  house  tax.  The  Rajah  of  Jynteah,  Raj  Indro  Singh  never 
made  much  out  of  the  district,  he  only  received  an  annual  tribute 
of  a  he -goat  from  each  village,  and  from  some  a  few  seers  of 
parched  rice  or  a  few.  bundles  of.  firewood.  Every  village  in 
turn  supplied  the  Rajah  with  coolies,  &c.  for  cultivating  his 
lands.  The  lands  originally  belonged  in  common  to  the  com- 
munity of  each  village,  and  when  a  private  individual  cleared 
and  improved  waste  land  he  became  the  rightful  owner  of  it. 
The  potato  was  not  cultivated  before  1854,  but  since  that  period 
it  has  become  an  important  production  of  the  district. 

Rajah  Hazar  Singh,  of  Moleem,  presented  a  petition  to  Mr. 
Allen  claiming  the  Elaka  of  Paunch  Poonjee  and  asserting 
that  he  had  been  wrongfully  deprived  of  it  in  1849  by  Colonel 
Lister.  The  Principal  Assistant  Commissioner  was  requested 
to   investigate    the   case    and  the  evidence  clearly  proved  that 

^  Paunch  Poonjee  belonged  to  the  Jynteah  Hills  before  they  were 
transferred  to  the  British  Government  in  1835,  and  that  this 
Elaka  was  transferred  with  the  others  without  any  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  Rajah  of  Moleem.  In  May  1851  the 
Wah'adadars  of  Cheyla  Poonjee  appealed  to  the  Political  Agent 
for  support  against  his  own  people,  and  since  then  the  district 

,  has  always  been  an  a  restless  state.  Some  of  the  principal 
Zemindars  and  inhabitants  of  the  Chevla  district  brought  com- 
plaints  against  the  Wahadadars  to  Mr.  Allen  regarding  which  he 
says  : — "  There  is,  1  think,  ample  proof  that  these  Wahadadars, 
for  several  years  past,  have  been  guilty  of  official  misconduct  and 
maladministration,  and  that  the  inhabitants  have  good  grounds 
for  dissatisfaction  with  them,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  under 
these  circumstances  the  .people  of  Cheyla  have  a  right,  by  the 
custom  of  the  country,  to  rerhove  these  Wahadadars  from  oflSce 
and  to  nominate  other  persons  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  dis- 
trict. From  the  following  table  it  will  be  seen  how  many  states 
there  are  in  these  Hills,  and  their  relation  to  our  Government, 
together  with  the  mineral  productions  that  are  found  in  them. 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  TENASSERIM 
AND  MARTABAN  PROVINCES. 

1858-59. 

The  divisions  of  these  provinces  and  the  administrative  offi- 
cers remain  the  same  as  those  given  in  last  year's  report. 

Civil  Justice, — There  was  an  increase  of  273-5  regular  and  mis- 
cellaneous suits  and  70  appeals  in  the  year  1858.     The  Judicial 
statistics  refer  to  the  calendar  year ;  all  other  statistics  refer  to  the 
official  year  ending  30th  April  1859.  There  were  altogether  19,678 
cases  tried  before  all  the  Courts,  of  which  18,539  were  regular 
and  miscellaneous  suits  and  1139  appeals  ;  of  these  19,091  were 
disposed  of.     'Ihere    were   330   appeals   to  the  Commissioner's 
Court,  of  which  289  were  disposed  of.     The  average  duration  of 
a  suit   before  the  district  authorities  was  29  days,  and  of  an  ap- 
peal before  the  Commissioner's  Court  one  month  and  2Q  days. 
Criminal  Justice. — There  were  6017  persons  tried  before  the  dis- 
trict othcers  for  criminal  offences,  of  whom  only.  25  awaited  trial  at 
the  close  of  the  year.  The  average  percentage  of  convictions  was  60 
per  cent. ;  in  the  province  of  Amherst  it  was  83  per  cent.    In  all 
the  district  Courts  4187  witnesses  were  examined,  of  whom  3316 
or  79  per  cent,  were  in  attendance  one  day ;  the  remainder  attend- 
ed from  2  to  6  days.     The  appeals  from  the  several  Magistrates 
to  the   Commissioner's  Court  were  34  in  number;  16  decisions 
were  confirmed,  16  reversed,  1  remanded  and  1  modified.     The 
Sessions  Court  tried  99  persons,  of  whom  43  were  acquitted,  and 
6i)   convicted  and  sentenced,  8   to  death,  5  to  flogging  and  the 
remainder  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment. 

Police, — The  regular  Police  of  the  Provinces  number  in  all  1166 
men  and  cost  Ks.  1,51,116  per  annum.  Besides  these  there  are 
the  Rural  Police,  comprising  the  various  native  officials  of  the 
districts.  In  the  Tenasserim  Province  there  are  150  regular  po- 
licemen to  a  Rural  population  of  1,57,288  souls,  which  is  equi- 
valent to  1  policefnan  to  1048  people.  In  Martaban  the  propor- 
tion is  1  to  663.  During  the  year  3887  crimes  were  ascertained  to 
have  been  committed  and  3550  were  brought  to  trial.  Atrocious 
crimes  showed  a  satisfactory  decrease  while  crimes  of  a  less  ag« 
gravated  character  showed  an  increase.  The  proportion  of  hein- 
ous crimes  to  the  population  in  1858  was  1  to  425,  in  1857  it 
was  1  to  582,  The  amount  of  property  stolen  was  Rupees 
47,068.14-4,  of  which  30  per  cent,  was  recovered.  In  1857 
only  19  per  cent,  was  recovered. 

3D 
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Jails. — The  daily  average  of  prisoners  in  the  Tarious  Jaila 
is  follows : — 


Amherst 

Moulmein 

Tavoy 

Mergui 

Shwaygeen 


292 

1383 

300 

260 

75 


The  health  of  the  convicts  was  good. 

The  average  annual  cost  of  these  convicts  was  as  follows  : 
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The  profits  arising  from  convict  labour  amounted  to  Es. 
14,249-5-10  ai^jaiiist  Rs.  b770-15-ll  the  previous  year.  On  the 
1st  January  1859  there  were  in  the  MouliAein  Jail : — 

•  . .  ...  A  ^  U2 

...         ...         116 

•••         •••  0 

• .  •  • . .  oo  4 


Bengal  convicts 

• .  • 

•  • . 

Madras 

••• 

... 

Straits 

... 

••  • 

Local 

... 

• 
... 

Total  •..       1677 

Revenue. — The  gross  revenue  of  the  Tenasserim  and  Martaban 
Provinces  for  the  official  year  was  Rs.  14,96,833-5-7  showing  an 
increase  over  the  previous  year  of  Rs.  1,92,606-8-1.  More  than 
one-fourth  of  the  revenue  is  derived  from  the  land  tax.  The  rates 
of  assessment  vary  according  to  Circumstances,  the  highest  being 
2^  rupees  per  acre.  The  capitation  tax  produced  Bs.  1,65,546, 
being  an  increase  of  Rs.  24,503  over  the  former  year.  The 
revenue  from  Timber  amounted  to  Rs.  1,66,724-15-3,  being 
Rs.  b76  more  than  the  previous  year;  but  the  collections 
showed  a  decrease.     The  excise  Revenue  was  as  follows  : — 

Opium  Rs.       92,405  14    6 

Spirituous  Liquors ^^      1,38,251     1    4 

Salt „         12,454  14    0 


a 


Total  ^^-    ^A^,\\\\^V\ 
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Miscellaneous. — The  customs  collections  show  a  slight  decrease 
owing  to  the  practice  of  importing  goods  from  Calcutta  and  other 
Indian  ports  duty  paid  instead  of  direct  from  Europe.  The 
number  of  vessels  that  visited  Moulmein  was  406,  and  the 
tonnage  3,29,1]  1.  The  Imports  into  all  the  ports  were  valued 
at  Rs.  61,21,836,  the  Exports  Rs.  61,49,540,  total  1,20,71.376. 
The  desire  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  English  Language 
continued  unabated  among  the  natives.  A  private  school  new- 
ly opened  contained  120  pupils  ;  the  numbers  in  the  Government 
School  had  fallen  off ;  the  daily  average  attendance  being  only 
40.  In  the  Public  Works  Department  nothing  of  any  importance 
was  done  owmg  to  the  restrictive  order  issued  by  Government 
being  still  in  force. 

The  political  condition  of  Martaban,  which  was  in  a  disturbed 
state  during  1857-58,  was  reduced  to  complete  order  and  tran- 
quillity during  the  year  under  review.  This  gratifying  state  of 
afiFairs  was  mainly  brought  about  by  the  prudent  measures  of 
Major  Berdmore,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Martaban  Province, 
who  has  since  been  cut  off,  and  whose  loss  was  deeply  regretted 
by  Government. 

The  population  of  the  provinces  was  3,32,046  giving  an  in- 
crease of  17,770  over  the.  previous  year.  This  is  aboul  eight  per- 
sons to  a  square  mile.  The  principal  articles  of  agriculture  were 
rice,  tobacco,  til-seed,  garden  produce  and  fruit  trees.  The 
totsd  extent  of  land  under  cultivation  was  2,69,338  acres,  of 
which  the  large  proportion  of  1,88,240  acres  was  devoted  to  pad- 
dy. The  Moulmein  General  Hospital  continued  to  be  of  great 
benefit  to  all  classes.  During  the  year  709  Europeans  and  768 
natives  received  medical  and  surgical  aid.  The  number  of  out- 
door patients  was  3,778.    Vaccination  was  not  successfuL  . 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  MYSORE. 

1858-59. 

The  report  on  the  Administration  of  Mysore  during  the  year 
1858-59  shows  a  generally  satisfactory  result  without  noticing 
any  events  of  more  than  ordinary  importance. 

Civil  Justice,  — The   number  of  original  suits  decreased  from 
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13,910   to   12,418  ;  the  number  remaining  over  at  the  end  of        ^ 

year  was  1081  being  582  less  than  the  previous  year.    The  tc^-^^y 
amount    litigated  was  Rs.  11,75,420,  of  which  Ks.  7,55,771  "V%^^ 
awarded   to   plaintiffs.     The   number   of  appeal  suits  dispo  ^  ^j 
of  during  the  year  shows  an  increase.     Out  of  7,197  appeal^,  t^jg 
suits   filed   in  the   Courts  of  the  Mysore  Territory  only  llt)'^     cr 
16*2  per  cent,  were  actually  appealed. 

Criminal  Justice, — There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  nunn.'ber 
of  criminal  cases  and  a  slight  diminution  in  the  number  of  oou-   ' 
victions.     The  crimes  committed  were  as  follows  : — 

Crimes  against  the  person  ...  ...  2,000 

Do.             do.       property  ...  ...  6,428 

Miscellaneous  offences  ...  ...  1,176 

Petty  cases          ...             ...  ...  ...  16,215 


Total     ...  25,819 

The   number  of  persons   convicted  was  15,586,     There  were 
54  Gang  Robberies  against  55  the  previous  year.     The  property 
plundered  by  Gang  Robbers  was  Rs.  18,670  in  value  while  that 
of  the   previous  year  amounted  to  Rs.  24,227.     The  amount  of 
all  property  robbed  in  1858-59  was  Rs.  47,723. 

The   following   statement  shows   the   relation   of  crime  and 
litigation  to  the  population  : — 

Civil  suits,  nearly      ...  ...  3  per  thousand. 

Crimes,  about  ...  ...  1  „ 

Misdemeanours         ...  ...  2  „ 

Petty  assaults  and  offences,  nearly  2  „ 

All  crimes  and  misdemeanours^ 

about  ...  ...  4  „ 

Gang  Robberies         ...  ...  1  per  100  thousand. 

Value  of  property  plundered  by 

Gang  Robbers,  about  Rs.  4  per  1,000  people. 

Value  of  all  property  stolen  about  Rs.  12  per  1,000  people, 
or  2  pice  per  head  of  the  population. 

Jailsy  SfC. — The  Jails  contained  at  the  end  of  the  year  1645  pri- 
soners.    The  aggregate  cost  of  the  jaiis  during  the  year  was  Bs. 
87,419'1'2  showing  an  increase  of  Rs.  24,330-10-10  over  1857-58 
nbich  was' chiefly  owing  to  tVie  mcit^^^fe^  <ic>^\.<ilfe^id.    The  cofit 
of  a  convict  was  raised  by  l\ie  %um  olTi*^*  W1-\\* 
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The  number  of  violent  and  accidental  deaths  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Suicide  .••  •••  •••  •••       250 

Accidental  deaths  ...  ...  •..     1024 

Killed  by  wild  beasts  ...  ...  ...         43 

Total         ...  ...     1317 

People  wounded  by  wild  beasts         ...  ...         23 

Wild  beasts  killed  ...  -...  ...       204 

A  slight  alteration  was  made  in  the  judicial  administration  of 
the  BaDgalore  cantonment  by  the  establishment  of  a  Principal 
Sudder  MoonsiflF's  Court,  which  disposes  of  all  Civil  Suits 
formefly  tried  by  the  Superintendent  of  Police.  "  The  Canton- 
ment Police  and  criminal  file  shows  a  total  of  2643  cases  pending 
and  filed  for  the  year,  of  which  2608  were  disposed  of,  leaving 
a  balance  of  only  35  cases." 

Revenue, — The  Revenue  for  1858-59  was  the  greatest  realised 
since  our  assumption  of  the  country.  It  amounted  to  upwards 
of  87  lakhs  of  Rupees.     The  items  were  the  following : — 


« 

Rs.         A.  P. 

Land  tax 

... 

... 

60,03,006    3     8 

Sayer 

••• 

... 

8,56,482     8     1 

Abkaree 

... 

... 

8,46,407     1     2 

Sandal  Wood 

... 

•  • . 

2,02,781  11     2 

Miscellaneous 

... 
* 

Total  Rs. 

1    ... 

8,01,158     6    4 

87,09,835  14     5 

Customs. — Of  the  customs  revenue  nearly  one-half  was  realised 
from  the  Halut  on  betel  nut  and  most  of  the  remainder  from  town 
dues  on  tobacco  and  other  articles.  The  quantity  of  opium  pro- 
duced in  Mysore  during  the  year  was  valued  at  Rs.  1,97,285-3-9 
and  paid  duty  in  the  sum  of  Rs.  5,784-5-1.  The  entire  revenue  was 
more  than  double  what  it  was  in  1831-32,  the  year  of  the  assump- 
tion of  the  country.  The  annual  subsidy  of  Rs.  24,50,000  was 
paid  as  usual,  as  also  the  additional  50,000  Rs.  for  the  rent 
of  the  Island  of  Seringapatam. 

Miscellaneous. — In  the  educational  department  not  much 
was  done.  The  inaction  was  partly  owing  to  the  fear  of  irri- 
tating the  religious   prejudices  of    the   natives.      No  public 
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works  of  any  magnitude  were  undertaken.  Three  hundred 
tanks  were  either  destroyed  or  seriously  injured  by  the  exces- 
sive rains  that  fell  towards  the  end  of  the  season.  Much  of 
the  expenditure  in  the  Public  Works  Department  was  incur- 
red in  repairing  these  tanks.  The  great  bridge  over  the  Toonga 
River  was  completed  and  that  over  the  Budra  was  nearly  finish- 
ed.  Notwithstanding  the  increased  expenditure  under  this  and 
other  heads  the  revenue  showed  a  surplus  of  lis.  1,02^140-11-0 
which  was  added  to  the  reserve  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
Rajah's  stipend  of  Rs.  3,50^000  was  duly  paid^  together  with  his 
fifth  share  of  the  net  Revenue  which  amounted  to  Ks.  8,93,396-0-0, 
making  a  total  income  to  His  Highness  of  Ks.  12,43,396. 
The  total  strength  of  the  Mysore  Barr  or  infantry  on  the 
30th  April  1859  was  2.616  men,  and  of  the  Silladar  Horse  2,762 
men,  which  were  maintained  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  12,57,395-9-10. 
In  the  Silladar  Horse  there  were  1,355  Mahomedans  ;  in  the 
Barr  1695,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number,  were 
Mahomedaus.  The  population  of  the  province  was  estimat- 
ed at  38,22,223.  Of  this  number  little  more  than  two  lakhs 
were  Mahomedans  and  the  remaining  36  lakhs  Hindoos. 
Mining  operations  were  carried  on  as  usual  during  the  year. 
The  quantity  of  iron  produced  amounted  to  upwards  of  1,14,000 
maunds.  Steel  to  the  value  of  30,000  Rupees  was  exported.  The 
Report  closes  with  a  general  statement  of  the  Revenue  aud 
expenditure  of  the  Mysore  Territories  for  the  years  1857-5& 
and  1858-59. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  DEPARTMENT. 


1858«.59. 

The  works  undertaken  during  the  year  1858-59  were  only 
those  of  a  strictly  necessary  character  owing  to  the  restriction 
placed  by  Government  on  expenditure  in  this  department.  A 
Committee  was  appointed  to  report  on  the  best  means  of  sim- 
plifying and  improving  the  system  of  accounts  and  correspon- 
dence. The  system  recommended  by  this  Committee  has  been 
adopted  by  the  department  in  all  parts  of  India.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  estimated  expenditure  on  Public  Works  dur- 
ing 1858-59:— 
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The  following:  statement  shows  the  expenditure  incurred  for 
Military  and  other  works  in  the  various  provinces  on  account  of 
the  late  mutinies :— 
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Madras    

1,50,715 

3,59,232 

5,09,947 

Bombay 

12,25,887 

12,78,368 

25,04,255 

N.  W.  Provinces., 

99,37,793 

60,49,652 

1,59,87,445 

Bengal     

23,54,610 

10,76,213 

34,29,823 

Punjab 

4,11,664 

17,09,360 

21,21,024 

Oudh        

9,95,135 

64,62,312 

74,57,447 

Nagpore 

1,10,943 

39,664 

1,50,609 

Hyderabad 
Total 

4,215 

3,040 

7,255 

1,5-1,90,994 

1,69,76,841 

3,21,67,805 

The  report  remarks  on  the  instructions  issued  with  regard  to 
departmental  management  and  details,  and  proceeds  to  revieiir 
those  operations  of  the  Public  Works  Department  in  which  the 
Government  of  India  was  more  directly  concerned.  The  details 
of  the  actual  execution  of  works  will  be  found  in  the  reports  of 
the  Local  Governments.  During  the  year  orders  were  issiied 
for  the  construction  of  two  skittle  alleys  for  each  Regiment  at 
all  stations  for  European  troops  where  such  provision  for  their 
amusement  did  not  already  exist.  It  was  decided  that  the 
dwelling  houses  of  Roman  Catholic  Priests  officiating  in  Go- 
vernment chapels  attended  by  European  troops,  should  be  repair- 
ed at  the  public  expense  only  when  forming  part  of  the  chapel, 
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but  not  when  separate  from  the  building,  though  in  the  same 
compound.  It  was  ordered  that  the  whole  expenditure  of  the 
Electric  Telegraph  Department  should  form  an  item  of  Public 
Works  charges.  The  Dechouree  Iron  Works  manufactured  25^ 
tons  of  Iron  at  a  cost  of  *Rs.  54-15-8  per  mauud  exclusive  of 
European  labour.  There  was  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  works 
of  Rs.  3J  83- 12-11.  The  Ramghur  Works  turned  out  5  tons 
at  a  cost  of  Rs.  1,706,  leaving  a  profit  of  only  Rs.  62.  Iron  ore 
yielding  70  per  cent,  of  Iron  was  obtained  from  a  Mine  opened 
a  little  way  from  the  works.  The  remainder  of  the  Report  and 
the  Appendix  are  chiefly  occupied  with  details  of  the  Railways^ 
the  most  important  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  separate  arti- 
cle on  Indian  Railways  in  part  III.  Vol,  IV.  of  the  Annah. 


THE  KABYL  KHAIL  WUZEEREES. 
Punjab  Records,  Vol.  V,,  No,  1. 
1859- 

A  letter  from  the  Military  Secretary  to  the  Punjab  Govern- 
ment gives  an  account  of  the  expedition  against  the  Kabyl  Khail 
Wuzee];ees  who  sheltered  the  murderers  of  Captain  Mecham 
and  refused  to  give  them  up.  Up  to  the  end  of  1859  this  tribe 
refused  to  render  satisfaction  for  that  outrage.  Troops  were  ac" 
oordingly  collected  in  December^  from  Huzara,  Yusufzye  and 
Ddhra  Ismail  Khan.  The  force  consisted*  of  3324  soldiers,  and 
13  guns,  besides  a  body  of  Levies  and  Police  numbering  216 
horse  and  1121  foot.  The  command  was  assumed  by  Brigadier 
General  Chamberlain.  At  ThuU  the  force  was  joined  by  the  6th 
Punjab  lufantry  which  increased  the  number  of  the  regular 
troops  to  3900.  The  Merauzye  district^  through  which  the  ex- 
pedition passed  on  its  way  to  the  Koorum,  was  at  one  time  much 
disturbed  by  the  incursious  of  the  Zymoosht^  the  Wuzeereell 
and  the  Toorees.  In  1855^  after  the  first  expedition  into  the 
territory,  in  all  the  villages  there  were  two  factions,  the  one  on 
the  side  of  order  and  Government,  the  other  sighing  for  the 
good  old  days  of  license  and  excitement.  In  1856  another 
expedition  was  undertaken  which  was  successful,  and  the  district 
was  reduced  to  a  state  of  order. 

The   Koorum  field  force  arrived  at  Thull,  the  last  village  be- 
longing to  the  British  Government,  on  the  19th  December  1859. 

3E 
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When  the  river  was   crossed  the  force  was  in  the  territories  %^f 
the   Ameer  of  Cabul.     A  letter   was  accordingly  addressed  to 
him  ^'  stating   the  necessity   which   had   arisen  for  taking  tfie 
troops  through    the   lands  of  Bilund  Khail.     His  Highness,  in 
reply,  acquiesced  in  the  justice  of  the  measures  contemplated  and 
sent  instructions  to  his  officers  to  render  every  assistance  to  the 
troops."     However  the  only  time  when  our  troops  were  in  the 
Cabul   territories  was  the  two  days  during  which  they  were  en- 
camped opposite  Thull.     The  Wuzeerees  inhabit  the  hill^  which 
separate  the  Bilund  Khail  lands  from  the  Koorum  valley  and  all 
the  country  south  of  that  village.     The  Ameer  distinctly  stated 
in  his  letter   that  **the  Wuzeerees  were  independent  of  both 
Governments/' 

In   October  the  tribes  usually  descend   from   their  native 
hills  into    the  lower    hill   district   bordering   on    Kohat  and 
Bunnoo.      The  Wuzeerees  are   divided    into   three    branches, 
"the  Mahsoods^  the  Ahmudzyes  and  the  Otmanzyes.    Their  num- 
hets  are  as  follows  : — 

Mahsoods^  .^.         ...         ...         15^000 

Ahmudzyes,         ...         -».'        ...         11,000 
Otmanzyes,  ...         .«.         ...         ]  1,500 

37,500 
These  branches  are  again  divided  into  X^lans  and  sub-divisions. 
The  Kabyl  Khail  belong  the  Otmanzye  branch.  They  only 
number  about  3000  men,  but  the  clans  in  their  neighbourhood 
could  muster  8  to  10,000  men  if  necessary.  Life  is  valued 
among  the  Wuzeerees^  When  a  man  is  murdered  his  friends 
may  only  claim  the  actual  murderer  as  their  victim,  they  may 
not,  as  among  the  Puthans,  wage  war  against  his  whole  kindred. 
It  is  a  boast  among  the  Wuzeerees  that  they  have  no  poor  man 
amongst  them.  When  a  family  ie  accidentally  impoverished 
the  clan  subscribe  to  re-establish  it.  The  people  have  therefore 
BO  inducement  to  leave  their  homes  and  enter  foreign  service. 
'  Cultivation  is  carried  on  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  streams, 
while  the  sides  of  the  hills  afford  excellent  pasture  for  the  camels. 
There  are  few  regular  villages.  Within  the  bills  the  people 
reside  in  ^*  Kizhdees"  or  encampments  constructed  of  stout  black 
woollen  blankets  spread  over  curved  sticks  with  sides  of  coarse 
matting.  These  blankets  are  worth  from  20  to  30  rupees,  are 
exceedingly  durable,  impervious  to  rain,  and  not  easily  destroj- 
ed  by  fire.  The  only  permanent  traces  of  the  Wuzeerees  are 
found  in  the  graveyards  of  their  tribes.  These  resting  places  of 
their  dead  appeal  to  be  t\i^  eiLdvi^vv^  Ocy\^^\.^^i  N^ueitation  to  the 
TTiuseerees,  and  in  tlieia  ate  d%^c>«;v\.^dL  \!tL^\t\LW»^^\^^ 
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absent  from  their  camps,  the  boldest  thief  not  venturing  to  lay 
sacrilegious  hands  upon  it.  The  Peer  or  spiritual  adviser,  Kazee 
Najcaboola  of  Bilund  Khail,  is  the  only  other  object  of  their 
veneration.  This  man's  prayers  and  nostrums  are  highly  prized 
by  the  sick.  He  used  to  receive  the  free  will  offerings  of  the 
people,  but  having  assisted  the  Ameer  of  Cabul  in  reducing 
Khost^  he  was  rewarded  by  a  jageer  of  1000  rupees  in  that  valley, 
on  which  he  now  lives.  The  Wuzeerees  are  a  tall,  muscular 
and  courageous  race  of  men.  It  used  to  be  their  boast  that 
^^  they  had  seen  kings  coming  and  kings  going  but  had  never 
seen  thel^ing  who  had  taken  revenue  from  them.'' 

On  the  morning  of  the  22nd  December  a  body  of  the  Kabyl 
Khails  were  encamped  in  the  Maidanee  settlements  about  ten 
miles  from  the  troops.  The  main  body  had  moved  off  leaving 
these  1,500  picked  men  to  cover  their  retreat  by  contesting  the 
ground  with  our  troops.  When  our  infantry  advanced  to  at- 
tack them  they  fought  with  great  gallantry,  using  stones  when 
their  ammunition  was  exhausted.  They  were  driven  from  point 
to  point  and  then  dispersed  among  the  mountains.  Their 
casualties '  amounted  to  about  50,  while  the  loss  on  our  side  was 
one  man  killed  and  14  wounded.  A  quantity  of  grain  and  a 
large  number  of  sheep  and  goats  were  taken.  The  force  was 
enabled  to  follow  up  the  fugitives  by  the  aid  of  some  Toorees^ 
who  acted  as  guides,  and  between  whom  and  the  Wuzeerees^ 
there  is  a  perpetual  feud. 

Captain  Henderson  with  a  party  of  SowarSi  continued  the  pur- 
suit through   the  Hussun  Khail  encampments,  and  captured 
5,000  sheep,  300  bullocks  and  60^  camels,  besides  the  property 
carried  off  by  Toorees  and  others.     On  the  26th  December  the 
Kabyl   Khail,   Toree   Khail  and    Hussun  Khail  sent  in  repre- 
sentatives to.  Captain  Henderson.     No  communication  was  held 
with  the  former  in  the  meantime,  but  the  latter  Were  informed 
that  if  the  Otmanzye  would  deliver  up  Zungee,  or  two  of  the 
murderers  the  Government  would  be  satisfied.     To  this  they 
agreed  and  left  hostages  in  proof  of  their  good  faith.     The  next 
day  one  Goolan,  a  notorious  robber,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
murderer  of  a  Lobanee  merchant  about  two  years  before,  waa 
sent  in  by  the  Hussun  Khail,  and  was  sent  on  to  be  tried  at 
Kohat.    The  30th  December  was  spent  in  visiting  the  Darivesh- 
tuk  Hill,  which  is  4,500  feet  high  and  a  great  stronghold  of  the 
"Wuzeerees,     From  the  top  the  Engineers  obtained  a  good  view 
of  the  adjacent  country,  the  valleys  of  Khost  and  Daur,  and  the 
Solimanee  mountains.     These  two  valleys  are  dependencies  of 
Cabul.     Their    prosperous   condition   contrasts   strongly  with 
the  barren  hills  in  which  they  are  embedded.     Khost  contains 
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12jOO0  inbab^tants,  and  pays  an  annual  revenue  of  50,00u  rupees. 
On  tbe  3Ut  the  headmen  of  the  Gungee  Khaii  were  ordered  to 
deliver  up  Umber  Shah,  who  had  entertained  the  murderers  of 
Captain  Mecham.  The  next  day  he  waa  brought  in  as  a  prison- 
er. On  the  2nd  January  the  expedition  returned  to  the  Koorum 
and  encamped  at  Kirari.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Ma- 
jor Taylor  of  Bunnoo  arrived  in  the  camp.  The  murderers  vera 
now  found  to  have  left  the  Otmanzye  and  placed  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  Lullee  Khan»  a  tribe  of  the  Ah** 
mudzai.  It  was  necessary  now  to  proceed  in  detachments  to 
Chuppree.  On.  the  road  through  which  the  route  to  this  place 
lay  there  was  a  narrow  gorge  which'  did  not  allow  a  laden  camel 
to  pass.  The  Engineers  succeeded  in  blasting  this  pass  and 
rendering  it  practicable  for  both  camels  and  field  artillery,  and 
thus  leaving  a  permanent  memento  of  their  visit  to  those  wild 
hills.  On  the  6th  the  Ahmudzye  chiefs  were  assembled  and 
addressed  by  Major  Taylor.  They  at  last  agreed  to  produce 
three  of  tbe  murderers  in  a  month  and  a  half,  which  offer  was 
accepted  and  the  expedition  prepared  to  return  to  the  British 
Territories.  The  force  arrived  at  Kohat  on  14th  January  and 
was  broken  up  the  same  day. 

The  results  of  the  expedition  were  satisfactory.  The  Kabjl 
Khails  lo,st  their  pre-eminence  in  the  tribe  and  the  prestige 
of  the  rest  was  gone.  The  enemy  lost  20  or  30  of  their  best 
councillors  and  warriors,  and  the  loss  they  sustained  in  property 
was  not  under  25^000  rupees.  Another  expedition  would  have 
been  undertaken  to  capture  all  the  murderers  of  Captain  Me- 
chani  had  it  not  been  that  soon  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  force 
Mohubbut,  the  principal  murderer,  was  delivered  up  to  Major 
Taylor.  The  evidence  proved  that  this  man  counselled  the  at- 
tack and  struck  the  first  and  final  blows. 


REPORT  OF  THE 
MADRAS  MUNICIPAL  COMMISSIONERS. 

1859. 

This  report  is  dated  7th  June  I860,  and  contains  details  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Municipal  Commissioners  during  the 
year,  and  statements  of  their  finances. 

The  balance  carried  forward  from  the  previous  year  was  Bs. 
2^68,942-13^11.     The  Income  for  1859  was  1,87,528-1-9,  and 
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deducting  remissions  and  refunds  the  total  net  Income  was  Rs. 
4,52,856-10-9.  The  wheel  tax  produced  51,395  against  50,384 
the  previous  year.  It  was  found  diflScult  to  collect  the  tax 
quarterly  and  a  recommendation  was  sent  in  to  Government 
that  it  should  be  collected  annually.  The  expenditure  was 
1,95,680-2-9  against  2,22,379-3-2  in  1858.  The  most  impor^ 
tant  items  were  Boads  and  Scavenging.  With  the  exception  of 
Scavenging  there  was  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  various  esta* 
blishments.  The  cost  of  road  and  brick  work  was  higher  by  25 
per  cent,  than  in  former  years,  on  account  of  the  necessity  of 
raising  the  rates  in  order  to  procure  labour.  The  most  impor- 
tant undertaking  during  the  year  was  the  drainage  of  Black 
Town  according  to  a  scheme  prepared  by  Colonel  Arthur  Cot- 
ton. The  cost  of  the  work  is  estimated  at  Rs.  61,991,  which 
will  have ,  to  be  met  by  the  realization  of  a  portion  of  the  sum 
invested  in  Government  'securities  and  set  apart  expressly  for 
such  purposes.  The  annoyance  caused  by  the  vicinity  of  a 
burning  ground  to  some  military  lines  necessitated  its  suppress 
sion,  and  a  new  burning  ground  was  formed  6n  the  Mint  Espla- 
nade. The  number  of  deaths  reported  in  1859  was  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Males.  Females.  Children.  Total. 

1859       3,299  3,183  3,784  10,266 

1859       3,492  3,360  3,620  10,472 

The  number  of  deaths  from  cholera  was  only  1,061  against 
2,047  in  the  preceding  year.  The  compilation  of  the  Mortuary 
returns  is  now  managed  by  the  Director  General,  Medical  De- 
partment who  publishes  Weekly  Returns,  with  full  details  and 
comparative  statements  in  the  Official  Gazette. 


REPORT  OF  THE  INDIGO  COMMISSION. 

1860. 

A  Commission  was  appointed,  under  Act  XL  of  1860,  to  en- 
quire  into  and  report  on  the  system  and  practice  of  Indigo  plant- 
ing and  the  relation  between  the  Indigo  planters  and  the  ryots 
and  holders  of  land  in  Bengal.  The  Commission  consisted  of 
W.  S.  Seton-Karr,  Esq,,  President,  and  R.  Temple,  Esq.  ap- 
pointed by  Government,  W.  F,  Ferguson,  Esq.  nominated  by 
the  Indigo  Planters'  Association,  Reverend  J.  Sale  representing 
the  Missionaries,  and  Baboo  C.  M.  Chatterjee,  on  the  part  of  the 
liriti»h   Indian  Association.     Two  pxivtvt^  %\U\u^%  ^^x^  VNaVi.'wjk 
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the  14th  and  16th  of  May  1860  when  the  course  of  action  to  be 
followed  was  determined  upon  and  a  list  of  witnesses  w^  drawn 
up.  The  public  sittings  commenced  on  the  18th  of  Maiy  and  ter- 
minated on  the  4th  of  August.  With  the  exception  of  a  fortnight, 
when  the  Commission  sat  at  Kisnaghur^  the  meetings  were  all 
held  in  Calcutta.  The  number  of  witnesses  examined  was  134,  of 
whom  15  were  officials  and  servants  of  Government  covenanted 
and  un covenanted ;  21  were  or  had  been  planters ;  8  Missionaries; 
13  native  Zemindars  or  Talookars ;  and  77  ryots^  tenant  pro- 
prietors, or  occupiers  of  land. 

The  report,  dated  27th  August  i860,  is  signed  by  Messrs. 
Seton-Karr  and  Sale,  Baboo  C.  M.  Chatterjee  and,  with  a  re- 
servation, by  Mr.  Temple.  Appended  to  the  report  is  a  minute 
by  Mr.  Temple  in  which  Mr.  Ferguson  concurs,  also  a  minute 
by  Mr.  Ferguson  and  a  reply  to  it  signed  by  three  of  the  Com- 
missioners. 

The   evidence   collected  by   the   Commission  bears  on  evei        _ 
point  connected    with   indigo   cultivation,  us    practised  in  dif — ^d 
ferent    parts   of   Bengal ;   on'  the   attitude   of  the   planters  t( 
zemindars   and   ryots,  and  on  the  feelings  of  natives,  high  am 
low,   as   regards  indigo ;  on  the  profitableness  of  the  cultivatioi 
to   the  ryots   or   the   reverse;    on  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy^ 
and    on   agricultural   pursuits  generally ;  on  the  conduct  of  th( 
Police  and  the   Executive  Authorities ;  on  the  tenures  of  lam 
and   the   facilities  for  its  acquisition ;  on  the  working  of  certaii 
laws;    and   on   the    general  condition,  advancement,  and  social 
prosperity  of  the  country. 

The  Indigo   Question. — The  subject  of  indigo  planting  has  for* 
majiy     years    engaged    the   attention  of  the   public   and   ha» 
occasioned    much  controversy   in  the  columns   of  the  Indian, 
press    and  of  periodicals.     The   ihain  features  of  the  question, 
at  issue   are   these.     It  is   asserted   on  the  one  hand  that  the 
cultivation   of  indigo   is  not  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  ryot ; 
that   he   is  compelled  to  plough,  sow,  and  weed  his  land,  and  to 
cut  and   cart  the  plant  at  times  when  he  would  prefer  being  en- 
gaged in  other  agricultural  work  of  superior  profit ;  that  the  laud 
devoted   to   indigo   is  selected  by  the  servants  of  the  planter,  is 
the   best  land  very  often,  and  is  sometimes  forcibly  ploughed  up 
to  be  re-sown  with  indigo  when  it  is  already  sown  with  other 
crops  ;  that  the  cultivation  is  thus  rendered  irksome  and  harassing 
to  the   ryot;  that  he  invariably  becomes  indebted  to  the  factory 
and  is   obliged   to  bequeath  his  debts  to  his  posterity^  which 
almost   deprives  them  of  personal  freedom;  that  he  is  oppressed 
by   the  servants  of  the  faetot^^kiduai^ijed^  imprisoned  and  out^ 
raged ;    that    the  plauteta  w^^  \x\v^u%\iVsv^\^  \gl^^\a  \fe  ^AVEwlil 
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estates  in  putni  from  the  Zemindars  ;  and  that  the  system  gene- 
rally is  vicious  in  theory,  injurious  in  practice  and  radically  un- 
sound. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  maintained  that  the  rule  of  the  planter, 
as  proprietor  of  lands,  is  milder  and  more  temperate  than 
that  of  the  native ;  that  the  object  of  the  planter  in  securing 
Zemindary  rights  is  to  have  that  influence  over  his  tenants, 
without  which,  from  interference  on  the  part  of  others,  he  can- 
not carry  on  the  cultivation  properly,  that  the  zemindar,  aware  of 
this,  extorts  exorbitant  terms  from  the  planter;  that  the  planter's 
difficulties  are  increased  by  the  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  the 
executive  authorities,  the  corruptness  of  the  police,  the  distance 
of  the  courts  and  the  slowness  of  legal  procedure ;  and  that  his 
presence  in  the  country  is  beneficial,  to  the  natives  and  the  Go- 
vernment, in  diffusing  civilization,  protection,  and  progress. 

The  report  here  gives   an  account  of  the  various  systems  of 
Indigo  cultivation  existing  on  this  side  of  India. 

Various  Systems, — The  whole  cultivation  may  be  divided  into 
the  two  great  divisions  of  Nijabad  and  Ryotti,  The  former  re- 
sembles a  farm  managed  by  the  proprietor  of  an  estate  in 
England.  It  is  carried  on  on  lands  of  which  the  factory  or  concern 
has  acquired  the  tenant  right,  or  the  right  of  actual  occupancy, 
by  an  establishment  of  ploughs,  bullocks,  and  servants  maintain- 
ed at  the  planter's  own  expense.  When  the  establishment  of  the 
factory  is  not  sufficient  ploughs  and  bullocks  may  be  hired. 
The  Ryotti  cultivation  again  is  carried  on  by  ryots  on  their  own 
lands  under  contract  and  by  advances  made  by  the  planter. 
This  is  divided  into  ilaka  and  beilaka^  the  former  being  cultiva- 
tion carried  on  by  the  planter  on  lands  on  which  he  has  acquir- 
ed, temporarily  or  permanently,  the  rights  of  the  zemindar  or 
'talookdar,  the  latter  being  carried  on  on  lands  belonging  to  other 
parties.  In  iiij  cultivation  ic  is  necessary  that  the  planter  shall 
have  acquired  the  actual  occupancy  of  the  land.  The  best  lands 
for  this  purpose  are  what  are  called  chur  lands,  or  lands  formed 
by  alluvial  accretion,  liable  to  inundation  in  the  rainy  season, 
and  either  regular  islands  in  the  centre  of  the  river  or  long  low 
reaches  fronting  its  banks.  Sometimes  tracts  of  this  land  may 
be  found  to  extend,  even  in  Nuddea,  to  a  mile  and  more  in  length ; 
and  on  the  great  rivers  in  Northern  and  Eastern  Bengal  it  is 
well  known  that  the  churs  are  literally  of  enormous  size.  The 
Indigo  sown  on  these  lands  is  generally  sown  in  October.  In  nij 
cultivation  there  are  no  disputes  about  land,  except  such  as  are 
quite  independent  of  Indigo,  the  whole  risk  and  the  charges  fall 
on  the  planter,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  everything  proceeds 
smoothly.     Though  the  nij  cuUivaXioii  ^^^m^  ^o  ^XXx^Ooe^^**^^ 
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difficulties  in  tlie  way  of  its  eli^tensian  render  it  impossible  for 
planters  to  relinquish  their  ryotti  system  and  adopt  it.  The 
available  chur  lau(:l8  are  already  taken  up.  High  lands  are  ge- 
nerally so  unconnected  that  it  would  be  impracticable  for  a 
planter  to  move  his  establishment  about  from  place  to  place  with- 
out loss  to  himself.  ludi;;o  sown  in  October  is  never  equal  to 
that  sown  in  Sprin<]^. 

Under  the  ryotti  system  the  ryots  are  of  two  classed,  those 
resident  on  the  estates  held  by  the  concern  and  those  who  are 
not.  Tl\e  contracts;  which  all  the  ryots  enter  into,  are  either 
for  one  year,  or  vary  from  three  to  ?i\Q  or  ten  years.  The  ad- 
vances, made  in  October  and  November,  are  invariably  at  the 
rate  of  two  rupees  a  beegah,  and  for  this  sum,  the  ryot  usually 
agrees  to  give  lands  suited  for  indigo,  which  lauds  would  be 
marked  off  by  the  servants  of  the  factory,  to  prepare  them,  to 
sow  the  indigo,  weed  it,  and  deliver  the  plant  at  the  factory. 
The  plant,  when  grown  and  delivered,  is  measured,  and  credit 
is  given  to  the  ryot  at  a  rate  which  now  ranges  from  4s  to  6  or 
8  bundles  for  the  rupee.  The  bundles  are  measured  by  a  six- 
foot  chain  passed  round  the  centre  of  the  plant.  An  acknow- 
ledgment is  given  to  the  ryot  at  the  time  of  measurement,  or 
some  few  days  afterwards,  and  at  the  close  of  the  manufacturing 
season,  in  August  or  September,  the  accounts  are  drawn  out, 
and  in  October  the  ryot  attends  at  the  factory  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  same.  To  his  debit  are  set  down>  the  advances 
made  to  him  at  2  rupees  a  beegah,  the  value  of  the  stamp  on 
which  the  contract  is  engrossed,  usually  two  annas,  the  seed 
from  4  to  5  seers,  which  is  usually  charged  for  at  four  annas  a 
beegah  though  it  costs  more  than  this  sum  to  the  planter ;  the 
expense  of  carting  the  plant,  and,  after  the  first  year's  engage-* 
ment,  the  amount  of  any  previous  debt  remaining  uncleared. 
To  bis  credit  is  placed  the  value  of  the  bundles  delivered  by 
him  ;  and  a  balance  is  thus  struck.  If  he  hAsfazil  or  excess  to 
receive,  he  has  it;  paid  down;  if  otherwise^  the  debt  remainft 
against  him,  and  he  receives  advances  for  the  next  season's 
operations,  not  at  the  full  amount  of  the  lands  for  which  he  has 
engaged,  but  with  a  deduction  proportionate  to  his  debfr;  for 
instance,  if  he  has  agreed  to  cultivate  five  beegahs,  for  which  the 
advances  would  be  ten  rupees,  but  he  is  in  debt  to  the  amount 
of  four  rupees  to  the  factory,  he  receives  not  ten  rupees^  but  10 
rupees  minus  4  rupees==:6  rupees.  In  some  instances^  if  the 
debt  is  very  Ikrge,  he  receives  no  fresh  advances,  though  he 
may  receive  a  separate  loan  to  aid  him  in  his  difficulties^  or  the 
debt  may  be  reduced,  or  clewedt  oft,  >a^  tVv^  N^iVasitaty  act  of  the 
planter.     The  same  procew  *\%  lei^^uXedi  ^^«t  ^x^  ^%«l>».^5s% 
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case  both  of  ryots  resident  on  the  estates  of  others^  and  of  ryots 
of  estates  attached  to  the  factory.  With  some  local  distinctions, 
and  with  certain  other  defects  or  exaggerations^  forming  sources 
of  complaint,  and  with,  of  course,  a  great  deal  depending  on  the 
temper,  experience,  and  management  of  the  planter  himself,  the 
above  are  the  main  features  of  ryotti  cultivation  in  Lower  Ben- 
gal. The  average  return  of  a  beegah  is  about  10  to  12  bundles, 
and  a  thousand  bundles  of  plant  giye^  on  an  average,  about  five 
maunds  of  dye.  ,  , 

Another  system  is  called  that  of  shouk  dadun  or  free  advances ; 
under  this  the  ryot  is  not  charged  for  either  seed  or  cutting 
and  carting;  he  has  only  to  cultivate  and  sow  and  is  paid  at 
from  4  to  6  bundles  per  rupee.  Another  system  again  exists 
under  which  no  advances  are  given ;  the  ryot  gets  seed  for  which 
he  pays,  not  at  a  fixed  rate  of  4  annas  a  beegah,  but  at  the 
market  rate.  Both  these  systems  prevail  to  a  very  limited  extent. 
In  the  district  of  Rungpore  the  ryots  frequently  raise  the 
piaiit  as  their  own  speculation  and  sell  it  to  the  factories  at  the 
market  rate,  usually  of  four  bundles  the  rupee,  without  any 
contract.  I'he  danger  of  this  is  that  they  may  receive  advances 
under  cort tract  from  one  factory,  and  be  tempted  to  sell  the 
plant  as  in  open  market  to  another. 

The  Tirhoot  System  is  this.  The  ryot  takes  advances,  at  the 
rate  of  three  rupees  a  beegah,  of  which  two  rupees  are  given  in 
tlie  autumn,  and  one  more  at  sowing  time.  The  beegah  in 
Tirhoot  is  nearly  equal  to  an  acre,  or  three  Bengal  standard 
heegahs.  The  selection  of  lands,  as  well  as  the  supervision  of 
the  cultivation  by  the  servants  of  the  factory,  proceed  much  as 
they  do  in  districts  nearer  Calcutta.  But  the  advances  do  not 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  debt,  if  the  ryot  only  cultivates,  and  they 
are  not  carried  on,  if  unliquidated,  from  year  to  year,  against 
the  ryot.  A  price  is  set  on  the  crop.  If  there  is  a  total  failure 
after  sowing,  the  ryot  gets  ctne  rupee  over  and  above  his  first 
advances,  for  his  time  and  labor  and  the  occupation  of  his  land  ; 
and  three  rupees  six  annas,  besides  the  above  advances^  if  there, 
is  a  crop.  The  land  is,  however,  occupied  with  indigo  for  the 
whole  twelve  month.  In  some  factories  the  crops  are  still  fur- 
ther classified,  but  this  does  not  alter  the  main  feature ;  t;i>., 
that  in  no  instance,  even  though  not  a  single  stalk  of  indigo 
should  sprout  after  cultivation,  can  the  ryot  become  heavily  ia- 
debted.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  danger  lest  the  ryot, 
having  received  his  advances,  should, be  tempted  not  to  cultivate 
his  lands  at  all.  But  this,  is  prevented  with  ordinary  c«.^^  ^w 
the  part  of  the  planter.     Uncjer  no  c\rcwm^lwicie^>  ^^\i  "Ocifc  x^^x* 
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in  Tirhoot  ever  receive  more  than  six  rupees  six  annas  per  bee- 
gah  for  hid  single  crop  of  the  year,  however  fine  it  may  be.  Bat 
the  rates  of  remuneration  have  been  raised  this  very  season  in 
Tirhoot.  Under  the  system  in  Allahabad  and  the  North  TVest 
the  ryot  used  to  sell  indigo  to  the  factory,  manufactured,  butia 
a  very  crude  state.  Advances  were  also  made  to  contractors, 
zemindars  and  cultivators  who  grew  the  plant  with  less  super- 
vision on  the  part  of  the  planter  than  is  usual  in  Bengal.  The 
system  worked  \fe\i  upon  the  whole. 

These  then  are  the  various  systems  under  which  the  cuhiva- 
tiou  of  Indigo  is  carried  on. 

Subjects  of  Enquiry. — The  subject  may  be  divided  into  the 
following  heads  : — 

1.  The  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  charges  made  against  the 
system  and  the  planters. 

2.  Changes  required  to  be  made  in  the  system,  as  betweeo 
manufacturer  and  cultivator,  sueh  as  can  be  made  by  the  heads 
ol  concerns  themselves. 

3.  Changes  in  the  laws  or  administration  such  as  can  only 
originate  and  be  carried  out  by  the  Legi<siative  and  executive 
authorities. 

I. 

The  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  charges  made  against  the  system 
and  the  planters. 

This  head  is  a  very  important  one  and  the  (questions 
involved  in  it  have  be.en  the  occasion  of  much  exciteme&t 
on  the  part  both  of  Europeans  and  natives.  For  the  sake  of 
clearness  this  head  may  be  divided  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  attitude  of  the  planter  towards  the  zemindar  and  th& 
attainment  of  proprietary  rights  iu  lands  by  the  planters. 

2.  The  attitude  of  the  planter  towards  the  ryot  as  manu- 
facturer to  producer  and  as  zemindar  to  payer  of  rents. 

3.  The  prevalence  of  crimes  or  oppressions  of  all  kinds  com- 
mitted by  the  planters  and  their  servants. 

'4.  The  conduct  of  the  police  and  the  executive  authorities 
towards  the  planters. 

5.  The  conduct  of  the  Missionaries  and  the  causes  of  the 
late  crisis. 

1.  It  is  undeniable  that  planters  have 'gradually  been  ac 
quiring  the  higher  proprietary  rights  in  land,  such  as  zemin- 
dari  ;  talookdari  or  putni ;  or  that  they  have  been  granted  leases 
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of  estates  or  portions  of  estates  by  the  native  zemindars^  for 
terms  varying  from  three  to  five,  seven  an^  ten  years,  renewable 
at  these  terms  and  often  so  renewed.  Tlie  planter  may  acquire 
these  rights  in  a  perfectly  fair  and  lawful  manner.  He  bargains 
with  the  ryots  to  cultivate  a  certain  quantity  of  Indigo  |or 
liim  ;  with  this  bargain  the  zemindar  has  no  right  to  interfere. 
It  is  easy  to  see  however  that  disputes  may  arise  between 
planter  and  zemindar  owing  to  this  arran.ij;ement  between  plant- 
er and  ryot.  When  these  difficulties  do  occur  they  generally 
end  in  the  planter  taking  a  putni  or  lease  of  the  lands.  Ke- 
garding  the  opposition  said  to  be  offered  by  zemindars  to 
planters  the  evidence  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only 
difficulty  experienced  by  the  plapter  is  that  of  settling  the  pe- 
cuniary terms.  Still  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  opposition  is 
offered  and  that  rents  are  demanded  on  leases  which  are  some- 
times beyond  what  the  planter  can  fairly  collect.  Difficulties 
of  other  kinds  may  arise,  but  upon  the  whole  looking  to  the 
statements  furnished  by  planters,  to  the  extent  of  lands  now  held 
by  them  as  well  as  to  the  general  tenor  of  the  evidence,  but  one 
inference  can  be  drawn,  which  is,  that  the  acquirement  of  pro- 
prietary rights,  of  late  so  much  coveted  by  planters,  depends 
mainly  on  their  tact  and  skill  in  negociation,  and  on  command 
of  capital.  The  tenure  of  putnis,  so  often  purchased  by  Eng- 
lishmen, has  lately  been  rendered  more  secure.  Formerly  they 
were  liable  to  be  cancelled  on  the  sale  of  the  superior  or  zemin- 
dari  tenure  for  arrears  of  revenue.  Now  they  can  be  registered 
under  Act  XL  of  1859.  For  all  purposes  of  power  and  influ- 
ence over  ryots  and  security  of  cultivation  the  putni  tenure  can 
be  made  equal  to  that  of  the  zemindar  or  talookdar  whose  con- 
nection with  the  estates  ceases  whenever  a  putni  has  been 
created. 

2  and  3.  With  reference  to  the  relation  of  the  planter  to 
the  ryot  the  evidence  showed  that  the  advances  were  in  the 
firsf  instance  given  to  ryots  many  years  ago ;  and  that  instances 
of  fresh  advances  being  given  have  not  been  numei'ous  of  late 
years.  The  ryot  succeeding  to  his  father's  yMwwa  and  becom- 
ing liable  for  his  debts  believes  he  is  bound  to  fultil  his  engage- 
ments and  is  thus  persuaded  into  continuing  the  cultivation.  The 
planters  urge  that  strict  supervision  of  the  labour  of  the  ryots 
is  indispensable,  but  that  this  supervision  is  not  carried  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  become  harassing  to  the  ryot.  The  ryots  on 
the  other  hand  say  that  they  are  constantly  goaded  on  till  nei- 
ther their  labour  nor  their  time  can  be  called  their  own.  In 
considering  these  contradictory  statements  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  in  view  the  fact  that  the  cultixatvQU  qI  V^^\%'j>/\^uo\.  ^\l^- 
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fitable   to  the   ryot.     This   poini,  is  established  by  the  evidence 
not  only  of  ryots  but  of  geutleocien  who  espoused  the  opposite 
interest.     As  to  the  collateral  advantages  which  the  ryots  were 
said  to  enjoy  on  account  of  their  connection  with  the  planters 
the   Commissioners  coiTld  only  learn  as  positive  facts  that  two 
dispensaries  had  been  established,  one  at  Muluath  the  other  at 
Salgamudia,    and  a  few  vernacular  schools.     In  many  instances 
the  ryots  have  received  loans  from  the  planters  without  interest 
when   they   could  not   otherwise  have  obtained  them.    Then 
there  is   the  question  of  diminished  rents.     By  this  is  meant 
not  that  the  planter  receives  from  his  tenants  less  rent  than  were 
taken  by  those  from  whom  he  derived  his  interest,  but  that  he  does 
not   put  in  force  his  power  to  measure  and  assess  the  lands  to 
the  full  amount  legally  permissible,  and  that  he  never  calls  on 
the  ryots   for  those  various  payments  which  some  of  the  native 
Zemindars,  on  some  pretext  or  other,  constantly  demand  from 
their  tenants,  on  births,  marriages,  &c.     The  lands  of  the  ryot 
are  selected  as  the  planter  may  choose,  nor  are  those  which  the 
.  ryot  would   set   apart   for  Indigo  usually  taken ;  and  they  are 
measured  for  their   pr9duce   by   a  standard  different  from  the 
usual  Zemindary   or  land   measurement.    .This  is  looked  upon 
by  the  ryots  as  a   great  grievance.     The  seed  grown  from  the 
stumps  of  the  plant  is  purchased  by  the  planter  at  four  rupees 
a  maund,  whereas   the  market  rate  is  much  higher.     All  the 
defects   of  the   system,  inherent  and  incidental,  all  the  faults 
which  justly  are  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  either  planter  or  ryot, 
by  their  respective  opponents,  may  be  traced  originally  to  one 
bare  fact,  the  want  of  adequate  remuneration^     It  is  this  that 
mainly  renders  the  possession  of  landed   influence  indispensa- 
ble to   extensive  cultivation,    and  it  is  owing  to  this  that  the 
planter  has  to  urge  the  ryot  to  plough  and  to  sovjr,  to  weed  and 
to  cut,  by  means  little  short  of  actual  compulsion ;  it  is  this  that 
brings  out  into  strong  relief  the  well-known  defects  of  the  na- 
tional character  of  the  Bengali ;  that  sharpens  bis  cunning,  ag- 
gravates his  indolence,  tempts  him  to  procrastination,  and  fos^ 
ters   his  proneness  to  concealment ;  it  is  this,  in  short,  that  ren- 
ders the  whole  relation  between  the  two  parties  one  prolonged 
and  unhappy  struggle  in  which  Anglo- ^^^on  energy,  prompti- 
tude, and  pertinacity,  are  often  almost  baffled  by  that  eubter- 
fuge  and  evasion  which  are  the  proverbial  resources  of  the  weak. 
Indigo  is  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  export  from  In* 
dia,  and  that  produced  in  Lower  Bengal  is  probably  the  finest 
in  the  world.     The  annxxaV  ouvtam  of  this  dye  is  on  au  average 
l,05yO0O  maunds,  whicYi  \a  'woxxXi  \.^OTK^\wA%\.«i\a5iv  ^  The 
lo»B  or  diminutioa  ol  a\xci\i  «kN«Xxx^V^\^^vDL^l  ««.^^x\-«^NiS.\\ft 
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seriously  felt  in  England  as  well  as  in  India.  The  absence  of 
the  manufactarers  would  be  felt  were  the  skill,  outlay  and  en- 
terprise which  are  expended  on  Indigo  to  be  suddenly  with- 
drawn. In  a  political  aspect  too  the  presence  of  the  planters 
in  the  country  is  highly  valuable. 

As  to  the  power  of  the  planters  to  offer  more  liberal  and  ad- 
vantageous terms  to  the  producers,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  indigo  factories  are  working 
on  borrowed  capital  and  at  a  high  rate  of  interest.  Before  the 
planter,  so  situated,  can  offer  handsome  terras  and  realise  a  fair 
profit  he  has  to  pay  heavy  interest  on  his  debt  and  the  annual 
outlay.  The  general  rate  of  interest  is  not  less  than  10  per  cent. 
The  mere  manufacturing  expenses  average  20  rupees  a  mauud. 
The  yearly  outlay  in  cash  in  the  district  of  Nuddea  alone  is  es- 
timated at  18  lakhs  of  rupees,  which  is  about  6  lakhs  in  excess  of 
the  Government  revenue.  Indigo  does  not  injure  the  soil;  on 
chur  lands  nothing  but  Indigo  is  suited  for  a  first  crop,  and 
altogether,  were  it  remunerative,  it  would  be  of  service  to  the 
agriculturist  in  the  due  rotation  of  crops.  Such  is  the  general 
aspect  of  the  relation  in  which  planter  and  ryot  stand  to  each 
other.  It  is  now  necessary  to  consider  those  specific  charges 
which  have  been  brought  against  the  planters. 

Of  actual  destruction  of  human  life  comparatively  few  cases 
have  been  proved  of  late  years.  Affrays  carried  out  with  preme- 
ditation on  a  large  scale  by  means  pf  hired  clubmen  are  rare  in 
some  disi^cts  and  in  others  unknown.  As  regards  the  burning 
of  bazaars  and  houses,  though  vague  reports  of  the  occurrence 
of  such  acts  have  been  circulated,  no  distinct  cases  were  brought 
forward.  The  other  charges  of  the  demolition  of  houses,  out- 
rages on  women,  &c.,  are  equally  without  satisfactory  proof. 
There  remain  (hen,  of  serious  charges,  those  of  kidnapping  men, 
carrying  off  cattle,  rooting  up  gardens,  and  other  offences; 
these  practices  being  said  to  be  habitual  whenever  ryots  disobey 
orders  issued  from  the  factory.  A  number  of  distinct  cases  of 
seizing  cattle,  and  more  especially  of  kidnapping  men  were  prov- 
ed by  the  evidence.  Another  charge  was  that  extortions  were 
practised  by  the  amla  or  servants  of  the  factory.  There  are  fa- 
cilities for  oppression  of  this  kind  on  the  part  of  native  servants 
and  there  are  diflSculties  in  the  way  of  the  ryot's  lodging  a  com- 
plaint which  lead  to  the  assumption  that  this  charge  is  not  with- 
out foundation,  though  accurate  proof  is  wanting.  On  the  whole 
then  the  relations  between  planter  and  ryot  are  in  a  more  unsa- 
tisfactory condition  than  are  those  between  i^lantet  aivd  Zi^xja.v\- 
dar.     The  s/s  tern  generally  is  in  ^ucYv  «^  eo\idA)C\avL^X3^"i6X»^^\^ 
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individuals  can  only  work  it  by  oppression  and  ill-usage  and  the 
best  and  most  considerate  can  gain  credit  only  by  the  fact  of 
their  having  worked  it,  not  merely  without  producing  any  opeu 
manifestation  of  discontent,  but  even  with  some  appearauce  of 
contentment  and  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  ryots. 

In  the  opium  and  salt  monopolies  advances  are  given 
and  supervision  is  exercised  by  Government  Officials,  some 
of  whom  are  not  highly  paid.  Under  the  system  of  opium  culti- 
vation the  accounts  are  regularly  adjusted,  bad  balances  are 
cleared  off  and  the  engagement  on  the  part  of  ryots  is  perfectly 
free.  For  many  years  the  poppy  was  the  crop  that  paid  the  ryot 
best  in  Benares  and  Behar  but  when  the  profits  from  other  crops 
came  up  to  this  one  thirty  thousand  cultivators  in  the  Behar 
agf^ncy  threw  up  the  cultivation  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  This 
induced  Government  to  raise  the  price  paid  to  the  ryot.  The 
inference  is  plain ;  while  the  assamis  of  Behar  and  Benares  have 
been  free  agents  in  their  choice  the  ryots  of  Bengal  have  practi- 
cally had  no  choice  at  all. 

4.  The  Police  are,  it  is  admitted,  as  a  body,  liable  to  the  charge 
of  venality  and  corruption,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that 
Indigo,  like  every  other  agricultural  or  mercantile  pursuit,  may 
suffer  from  the  want  of  a  really  good  police.  The  cases  in 
which  the  police  are  usually  called  on  to  interfere  are  those 
where  lands  are  said  to  be  sown  or  occupied  forcibly.  To  pre- 
vent police  oflBcers  from  acting  or  reporting  unfairly  planters 
have^  according  to  their  own  frank  admissions,  given  money  to 
them. 

As  regards  the  attitude  of  the  members  of  the  civil  ser- 
vice towards  the  planters  the  evidence  shows  that  the  charge  of 
dislike  which  had  been  imputed  to  them  is  without  foundation. 
The  style  of  order  which  is  held  to  be  unfavorable  to  the 
planters,  and  which  they  object  to  as  shewing  a  regard  for  tlie 
protection  of  the  fyot,  and  excluding  any  consideration  of  the 
contract  he  may  have  entered  into,  is  best  illustrated  by  the 
following  proceeding  of  the  Hon'ble  Ashley  Eden,  the  Ma- 
gistrate of  Baraset.  The  orders  alluded  to  are  these:— 
•*  Since  the  ryots  can  sow  on  their  lands  whatever  crop  they  like, 
no  one  can  without  their  consent  and  by  violence  sow  any  other 
crop  ;  ordered  therefore,  that  the  original  petition  be  sent  to  the 
Deputy  Magistrate  of  Mitterhaut,  in*  order  that  be  may  send 
policemen  to  the  ryots'  land  to  prevent  any  disturbances  that 
are  likely  to  ensue  from,  any  compulsory  cultivation  of  their 
lands,  and  instruct  them  that,  if  the  land  is  really  that  of  the 
ryots,  not  to  allow  any  one  to  interfere  with  it.    If  the  ryots  wish 
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to  soio  indigo  or   anything  else,  the  policeman  will  see  that  there  is 
no  disturbance,'^ 

The  report  goes  on  to  say: — "  Now  these  orders  are  strictly  in 
aecordailce  with  the  law,  which  never  intended  that  an  execu- 
tive authority,  Magistrate  or  Darogah,  should  prematurely  de- 
cide on  the  fact  of  a  contract ;  they  were  approved  of  by  the 
Lieutenant  Governor ;  and  inasmuch  as  they  were  the  subject 
of  much  comment  at  the  time,  and  were  considered  unusual,  we 
must  naturally  infer  that  contrary  orders,  more  favorable  to  the 
planters,  had  usually  been  issued  by  other  Magistrates  ;  the 
more  so  as  we  find  that  an  able  and. experienced  Commissioner, 
Mr.  Grote,  had  disapproved  of  the  above  order,  and  had  amend- 
ed it  by  the  introduction  of  a  provision  to  the  effect  that,  it  \£as 
not  the  intention  of  the  order  "  that  police  protection  should  be 
given  to  such  ryots  as  had  entered  into  engagements  with  the 
factory,  and  were  now  oh  any  pretext,  holding  back  from  their 
performance."  If  this  has  been  the  practice,  as  we  understand 
and  believe  it  to  have  been ;  if  the  planter  in  any  part  of  the 
country  (page  188)  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  his  own  people 
with  indigo  seed  to  see  that  the  ryot  performed  his  part  of  the 
contract;  and  if  any  ryot  who  held  back  on  pleas  not  examined 
into,  nor  capable  of  examination,  was  not  deemed  entitled  to 
*'  police  protection,"  (page  189,)  we  do  not  see  how  such  a  prac- 
tice and  such  orders  could  ever  have  been  thought  unfavourable 
to  the  interests  of  the  planters.  And,  on  this  showing,  namely, 
that  the  order  of  the  Joint  Magistrate  of  Baraset,  though  strict- 
ly legal,  was  of  a  novel  kind,  and  not  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  practice,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  pronounce  that  any  un« 
fairness  or  ill-will  to  planters  was  habitually  shown  by  the  aa- 
thorities ;  on  the  contrary^  their  practice,  as  shown  above,  was 
favourable  to  the  planters  and  hardly  fair  to  the  ryot.  So 
far  from  the  charge  of  discountenancing  and  disliking  the  plant- 
ers being  true,  we  believe  the  facts  to  be  that  Magistrates  have 
not  been  sufficiently  alive  to  the  position  of  the  ryots,  and  have 
not  accorded  to  them  a  due  share  of  pi:otection  and  support.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  had  all  Magistrates  held  the  scales 
in  even  balance,  a  cultivation  of  the  character  which  we  have 
clearly  shown  indigo  to  be  would  not  have  gone  on  for  such  a 
length  of  time.  The  real  truth  we  take  to  be  that,  if  anything, 
the  bias  of  the  English  Magistrate  has  been  unconsciously  to- 
wards his  countrymen,  whom  he  has  asked  to  his  own  table,  or 
met  in  the  hunting  field,  or  whose  houses  he  has  personally  visit- 
ed. In  any  case,  the  supporters  of  a  system  which,  with  such 
defects,  hds  been  allowed  to  go  on  so  long  under  the  eyes  of  the 
authorities,  have  hardly  a  right  lo  com^Viwx  ol  >x\3L\i\t  X*^^'^- 
ment/' 
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5.  The  conduct  of  the  Missionaries  has  been  the  subject  of  mc:^  1 
discussion  amonjj:  those  interested  in  the  Indigo  question.     X^jj- 
report  says  : — "  That  ryots  should  ask  these  gentlemen  for  adwi^g 
or  even  assistance,  is,  in  our  opinion,  perfectly  natural.     Tlx^» 
the  Missionaries,  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  language/ 
They  mix  freely  with  the   people.     They  hold   converse  wit6 
them   on    their  highest   interests,    and  they  are  not  distracted, 
as    other   Europeans   are  seen    to  be,   by  the  accumulation  o( 
business,   by  the  speculations  of  commerce,  or  by  the  pursuit  of 
trade.     It  would  have  been  ungenerous  and  even  unmanly  for 
Mr.  Blumhardt  and  his  colleagues  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  com- 
plaints of  such  ryots,  especially  when  these  very  complaints  ap- 
peared  to   them  to  form  some  hindrance  to  the  attainment  of 
the  avowed  objects  of  the  Missionary  calling.     We  have,  too, 
the  distinct  denial  of  these   Reverend   gentlemen,   that   they 
have,  by  words  or  deeds,  added  any  fuel  to  the  excitement.    On 
the  contrary  they   have  advised  the  ryots  to  obey  the  laws,  to 
commit  no  illegalities,  to  sow  indigo  this  year,  and,  if  oppressed, 
to  appeal   to  the   higher  authorities.     What  more  Christian  or 
straightforward  course  could  have  been  taken  by  men  in  their 
situation,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive.     Indeed,  the  assertion  that 
the  refusal  of  the  ryots  to  sow  indigo  has  been  produced  by  the 
preaching  of  Missionaries,  is  one  entirely  without  foundation  of 
truth." 

The  late  extensive  refusal  to  sow  manifested  by  ryots  in  Nud- 
dea  and  in  other  districts  might  have  been  manifested  at  any 
time,  on  any  opportunity.  There  was  every  element  ripe  and 
ready  tor  such  an  outburst  of  popular  feeling.  The  cultivation  , 
was  virtually  compulsory,  iu  that  no  ryot  could  get  free.  When 
the  ryots  discovered  that  Government  had  no  direct  interest  in 
the  cultivation  of  Indigo,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should 
proceed  to  act  on  this  discovery.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  discontent  was  generally  fostered  either  by  zemindars 
themselves  resident  on  the  spot  or  by  emissaries  from  Calcutta. 
The  probability  is  that  the  Zemindars  are  much  too  fearful  of 
any  general  combination  of  ryots,  as  well  as  too  jealous  of  any 
signs  of  independence  as  likely  to  affect  themselves  to  have  given 
any  secret  impulse  or  instigation  to  the  peasantry. 

The  Report  here  says : — •*  In  our  opinion  it  is  extremely  unrea- 
sonable to  attribute  the  sudden  failure  of  an  unsound  systeiDj 
which  had  grown  up  silently  for  years,  to  the  officials  or  Mission 
aries  who  told  the  people  that  they  were  free  agents,  if  it  coal| 
he  said  with  truth  thaX  gteaaed  cartridges  were  only  the  pr(»' 
iuafce  cause  of  a  re\)e\i\ou^\i\c\x\i'8A\i^\ii^^\iSX^  ^^^^ 
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years,  it  may  be  said  with  even  more  truth  that  written  or  spok- 
en words  widely  circulated,  and  only  pointing  out  to  the  ryot 
what  was  perfectly  correct  in  all  essentials,  namely,  that  it  was 
optional  with  them  to  take  advances  or  to  refuse  them,  to  sow 
indigo  or  not  to  sow  it,  were  only  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
extensive  refusal  to  cultivate  during  this  season." 

11. 

Changes  required  to  be  made  in  the  system  as  between  ma- 
nufacturer and  producer  such  as  can  be  made  by  the  heads  of 
concerns  themselves. 

On    this    second   division   the   report   says : — "  As   a  gene- 
ral principle,  we  could  almost  desire  that    all  advances  were 
abolished    in    every   branch   of    trade,   and   that   transactions 
were  for  cash  and  in  open  market.     But  as  this  consummation, 
however  desirable,  seems  remote  and  improbable,  we  could  next 
wish  that  indigo  were  contracted  for  in  Bengal,  as  it  is  under 
the  system  described  by  Mr.  J.  O'B.    Saunders,  or  in  the  way 
that  cocoons  are  purchased  for  the  silk  filatures  by  the  agency 
of  Paikarsy  or  contractors,  as  expounded  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hill, 
or  under  the  system  by  which  substantial  khattadars  agree  to 
cultivate  the  poppy  for  Government.     If  buying  from  mere  cul- 
tivators, who  grow  the  plant  as  a  speculation,  be  not  possible, 
owing  to  the  competition  of  rival  Concerns,  or  to  the  character  of 
the  people,  we  should  certainly  prefer  a  system  in  which  the  Eu- 
ropean manufacturer  should  look  to  a  substantial  contractor  to 
grow  so  maiiy  bundles  for  him,  or  should  take  an  influential 
gantidar    or    head    ryot,    corresponding    to   the   hhattadar   of 
the  poppy  in  Behar.     Such  a  man  would  bind  himself  to  de- 
liver ^  so   many   bundles   of    indigo,   to   be   grown    where   and 
how  he  might  choose,  at  the  factory,  within  a  given  time,  at 
a   price  to  be  agreed  on  between  the  parties,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  market.     In  such  a  bargain  there  would  be  none^ 
of  the  evils  attendant  on  the  ryotti  system,  where  the  capabili- 
ties  of  every   agriculturist   must   be  scrutinised  by  a   planter 
naturally  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  his  area  for  cultivation. 
Either  of  the  above  plans,  it  appears  to  us,  would  be  free  from 
serious   causes   of  complaint.      But   if  these    be  not  possible, 
or  not  possible  at  this  time,  we  should  recommend  the  planters 
seriously  to  consider   whether  a   system  on  the  basis  of  that 
existent    in   Tirhoot   be  not  feasible,   that  is,   that   the   crop 
should   be  valued  on  the  ground,  sCnd  paid  for  according  to  an 
estimate,  then  and  there  made,  and  a  classification  of  the  crops. 
We   are  not  at  all  convinced  that  the  cultivation  in  Tirhoot  is 
the  source  of  much  profit  to  the  ryot,  oi  ll\a.t  \t  U  w^^  ^>\^^%v 
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tiblo   of  amendment.     But  it  has  one  merit ;  tbe  general  exelu. 
sion  of  bad  balances   of  one  year  from  the   ryot's  account        _ 
the  next.     Matters  are  wound   up  every  season.     The  plant^^^ 
has  two   or  three  different   prices  put  on  the  various  kinds 
crops,  and  even  if  the  result  be  a  total  failure,  the  advanci 
of  three  rupees  a  beegah  are  considered  as  the  ryot's  dues  f^ 
the  occupation  of  his  laud   and  for  the  labour  of  his  bullocl 
The  obvious  danger  of  such  a  system,  if  introduced  into  Beng: 
would  be  the  temptation   to  the  ryot,  who  had  received  t^ 
rupees  advances,  to  remain  idle,  or  to  cultivate  rice  and  i:^  ot 
indigo,   or  to  evade  his  contract  in  some  way.     But  we  thLijnk 
this  danger  is  easily  avoided,   wherever  a  really  fine  crop       of 
indigo  is   sure  to  be  paid  for  by  the  planter  at  a  really  remuK=Me- 
rative  price.    Failing  the  above  three  systems,  we  think  nothiTig 
remains  for  us  but  to  suggest  improvements  in  the  Bengal  &^ as- 
tern as  it  stands." 

Ist.  Contracts  should  be  of  the  simplest  possible  kind  cc^  m- 
patible  with  a  due  definition  of  the  engagement  and  liabil'B.  ty. 
There  should  be  a  strict  annual  adjustment  of  accounts.  Cgq- 
tracts  should  be  drawn  out  for  twelve  months,  and  should  not 
be  renewed  if  the  ryot  shows  himself  incapable  of  meeting  lis 
engagements. 

2ud.     The  stamp  paper  should  be  provided  at  the  expense  of 
the  factory. 

3rd.  The  land  for  Indigo  should  be  selected  by  the  planter 
and  ryot  mutually,  and  the  size  of  the  beegah  should  correspond 
to  the  Government  beegah  of  14,400  square  feet,  or  to  the  local 
zemindary  beegah. 

4th.  The  expense  of  delivering  the  plant  should  be  borne  by 
the  factory  and  not  by  the  ryot. 

5th.  Means  should  be  taken  to  ensure  a  fair  measurement  or 
account  of  the  plant  delivered  by  the  ryot. 

6th.     The  ryot  should  be  charged  nothing  for  seed. 

7th.     The  ryot  should  be  allowed  to  sow  a  cold  weather  crop 
after  the  indigo  or  to  grow  seed  from  the  stumps. 

8th,     The  accounts  for  leii^.  BXioxAdi^i^  te^jt  se^^arate  froui  the 
accounts  for  indigo  ;  w\ieie\ev  ipt^^\;\Q.^\^,  ^ 
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III. 

Changes  in  the  laws  or  administration  such^  as  can  only  originait 
'  he  carried  out  by  the  Legislative  and  Executive  Authorities, 

The  points  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners 
re  these  : — 

1.  The  vesting  planters  or  zemindars  with  the  powers  of  Ho- 
rary Magistrates . 

2.  The  establishment  of  more  sub-divisions. 

3.  The  reform  of  the  police  and  the  security  of  property. 

4.  The  working  of  the  Civil  Courts. 

5.  Act  X.  of  1859. 

6.  The  appointment  of  a  Special  Commissioner. 

7.  The  laws  for  breaches  of  contract. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point  the  Commissioners  doubt  the 
expediency  of  vesting  planters  or  Zemindars  with  the  powers  of 
Honorary  Magistrates.  The  remedy  is  to  multiply  sub-divisions 
and  Magistrates  as  the  Executive  Government  may  think  fit. 
The  3rd  point  is  the  reform  of  the  police.  This  can  only  be  a 
work  of  time.  Better  pay  may  have  the  effect  of  attracting  a 
better  set  of  men.  The  new  code  of  civil  procedure  has  been 
found  to  shorten  delay  in  conducting  judicial  business.  That 
the  new  code  should  be  so  worked  by  a  full  complement  of 
Moonsiffs,  who  would  try  the  bulk  of  such  cases  is  matter  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Executive  Government  in  communica- 
tion with  the  Sudder  Court. 

With  regard  to  the  5th  point,  the  working  of  Act  X.  of  1859, 
the  report  says  : — 

"  We  consider,  however,  that  this  valuable  and  comprehensive 
Act  was  passed  after  a  very  full  and  protracted  discussion. 
Many  persons  were  consulted  on  its  provisions.  It  has  not  been 
much  more  than  a  year  in  operation.  Without  question  it  as- 
sures to  the  neglected  tenants  of  Bengal  the  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  their  ancient  rights,  wherever  such  have  not  been  wholly 
effaced.  Looking  to  these  facts,  we  are  not  prepared  to  make 
any  recommendation  in  favour  of  any  change  in  the  Act  but 
considering  the  scope,  object,  and  fulness  of  our  inquiry,  and 
the  weight  due  to  testimony  on  this  head,  we  think  ourselves 
justified  in  pointing  out  to  His  Honor,  that  if  ever  any  practical 
inconvenience  should  arise  from  any  portion  of  the  law,  as  re- 
gards the   punctual  collection  of  rents,  the  payment  of  the  r9« 
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venue,  and  the  consequent  security  of  landed  property,  it  is 
likely  to  arise  in  connection  with  this  Section  XI.,  and  we  would 
lespectfully  suggest  that  the  working  of  this  Section  and  of 
Section  VI.  should  be  very  carefully  watched.  And  if  there 
should  be  any  difficulty  in  the  realization  of  rents,  we  should 
hope  that,  as  the  power  compelling  the  attendance  of  tenants  has 
been  withdrawn,  every  assistance  may  be  given  to  landholders 
by  supplying  them  with  a  sufficient  number  of  officers  to  try 
such  cases  with  cele7'ity."  Respecting  the  6th  point  the  report 
says.  "  The  majority  (namely  the  President,  Mr.  Sale  and  Baboo 
C.  M.  Chatterjee)  are  unable  to  recommend  the  appointment  ot  a 
Special  Commissioner  or  of  a  special  class  of  officers  with  powers 
different  from  those  exercised  by  the  ordinary  tribunals  and 
authorities,  for  the  settlement  of  Indigo  disputes.  We  think 
that  the  want  which  that  office  is  intended  to  supply  would  be 
better  met  any  where  by  more  numerous  sub-divisions,  a  well- 
organised  police,  and  an  active  executive  officer  at  the  bead  of 
the  whole  of  the  district." 

The  majority  of  the  Commissioners  believe  that  the  continu- 
ance of  Act  XI.  of  1860  or  any  summary  law  at  all,  seems  ob- 
jectionable, and  that  registration  or  any  act  that  complicates 
engagements  or  fetters  the  free  agency  of  the  contracting  parties 
is  also  inexpedient ;  that  a  really  good  system  needs  the  support 
neither  of  registration  nor  of  summary  and  special  laws  or 
measures,  and  that  such  measures  would  do  nothing  more  than 
prop  up  a  bad  system  or  cloke  its  defects. 

The  report  says  in  conclusion : — "  however  highly  we  may 
value  the  presence  of  Europeans  in  the  interior  of  this  country,  or 
deeply  regret  the  injury  which  seems  to  threaten  a  large  amount  of 
property,  or  urgently  desire  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  a  valuable  staple,  we  still  feel  that  there  are  considera- 
tions which  are  paramount  to  all  mercantile  interests,  to  all 
political  expediency,  and  to  all  material  advantages,  however 
specious  in  theory  or  imposing  in  effect.  These  are  the  siipplc 
considerations  of  justice  and  truth;  of  justice  to  the  population 
whose  complaints  demand  a  hearing ;  and  of  truth,  because  we 
desire  that  the  real  facts  should  be  clearly  stated  and  widely 
known.  We,  the  majority,  feel  that  we  owe  a  duty  to  the  Go- 
vernment that  has  appointed  us,  to  the  body  of  planters,  who 
have  been  working  unfortunately,  on  an  unsound  system,  to  the 
calm  and  thoughtful  members  of  the  English  community,  but 
especially  to  a  large  portion  of  the  natives^  who,  we  are  told,  look 
with  som9  anxiety  for  our  Report." 
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Minute  by  Mr,  Temple  concurred  in  by  Mr,  Fergusson, 

In  this  minute  Mr.  Temple  points  out  that  if  the  cultivation 
of  Indigo  were  relinquished  and  rice  cultivated  in  its  stead 
the  price  of  grain  would  fall  to  such  an  extent  as  would  injure 
landholders  and  cultivators  and  might  affect  ultimately  the  Go- 
vernment revenue  ;  that  judicious  concession  is  the  best  policy 
for  the  planter  to  adopt  towards  the  ryot ;  that  the  Police  should 
be  thoroughly  reformed ;  that  Act  XI.  of  1860  should  be  made 
permanent  with  certain  modifications  ;  that  legal  provision  should 
be  made  for  registering: ;  that  a  breach  of  a  registered  contract  to 
cultivate  Indigo  should  be  made  punishable  by  a  Magistrate ; 
and  that  a  Special  Commissioner  should  be  appointed. 

Minute  by  Mr,  Fergusson, 

Mr.  Fergusson  dissents  from  the  Report  on  the  ground  that 
the  language  and  tone  of  it  tend  to  give  a  coloring  and  to  lead 
to  conclusions  not  proved  from  the  facts  ;  that  when  the  question 
between  planter  and  ryot  is  put  on  a  more  satisfactory  foot- 
ing, not  only  Europeans  but  also  Native  Gentlemen  should  be 
appointed  Justices  of  the  Peace  with  limited  jurisdiction  ;  and 
that  it  tends  to  disturb  the  acknowledged  principles  of  a  Perma- 
nent Settlement.  To  this  minute  the  other  Commissioners 
reply  by  a  few  brief  remarks. 

The  Appendix  contains  several  papers  being  on  the  subject  of 
the  Indigo  enquiry. 

The  number  of  Europeans  who  are  recorded  as  Sudder  Pro- 
prietors in  Bengal  is  243.  They  have  567  estates,  paying  an  aver- 
age sudder  jumma  of  lis.  10,84,509.  There  are  92  who  uphold 
439  Putnies  paying  a  jumma  of  Rs.  6,79,882.  During  the 
last  3  years  289  estates  were  sold  for  arrears  of  revenue. 
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The   Appendix   further  contains  an  abstract  of  Replies  to  In- 
digo  Planters,  sent  out  by  the  Commission.       A  Comparative 
Statement   shewing  the    Fluctuations  or  Rise   in  the  Price  of 
Articles   of  ordinary  use  and  consumption  and  in  the  remunera- 
tion  of  Labour  in   the   years    1855   and    1860  in  Districts  in 
which  Indigo  cultivation  is  carried  on  ;  a  Statement  shewing  the 
instances  in  which  land  has    been  sold  under  decrees  of  Courts 
within   the   last  3  years  in  6  districts ;  statements  shewing  the 
accounts   and  agreements  of  Ryots  with  Planters  ;  a  Statement 
shewing  the  number   of  serious  ofifences  connected  with  Indigo 
planting   in  the  last  5  years  ;   a  petition  to  Sir  T.  Metcalfe  in 
1835    of  merchants   and  planters;   minutes   by   the  late  Lord 
Macaulay  and  Mr.  J.  M.  MacLeod  and  a  letter  from  the  Court 
of  Directors  on  the  subject ;  papers  illustrating  the  system  of 
Indigo  in   Tirhoot  and   the  North  West,  the  cultivation  and 
manufacture   of  Opium,  ai\d  the  production  of  salt,  and  a  letter 
from   the   Rev.   Dr.  Duff,  discussing  the  subject  of  vernacular 
education   as  the  chief  remedy   for  the  evils  disclosed  by  the 
whole  enquiry. 


EXTERNAL  COMMERCE  OP  BOMBAY. 

1859-60. 

The  report  on  the  trade  of  Bombay  for  1859-60  is  drawn  up 
as  before  by  Mr.  Spooner,  Reporter  General.  Prefixed  to  the 
tabular  statements,  of  which  the  report  mainly  9on8istsj  are  a 
few  introductory  remarks  on  the  state  of  the  trade  of  Bombay. 
This  trade  had  been  labouring  under  very  high  rates  of  duty. 
Up  to  March  1859  the  duty  on  goods  was  5  per  cent.,  except 
in  a  few  cases  in  which  it  was  10  per  cent,  while  the  duty  on 
wine  was  1  Rupee  per  gallon,  and  on  spirits  1^  Rupees  per  gal- 
lon. After  14th  March  1859  the  rate  of  duty,  as  a  general 
rule,  was  raised  to  10  per  cent.,  and  in  some  cases  to  20  per 
cent.  The  duty  .  on  wine  was  raised  to  2  Rupees  on  spirits  to 
Rupees  3,  and  on  beer  to  4  annas  per  imperial  gallon.  On  and 
after  the  20th  February  1860,  all  20  per  cent,  duties  were 
reduced  to  10  per  cent.,  except  that  on  tobacco;  while  wool, 
raw  hides,  flax,  hemp,  &c.,  were  ordered  to  be  admitted  free  of 
duty  both  on  import  and  export.  The  duty  on  saltpetre  was 
raised  to  2  Rupees  per  Indian  maund.  The  report  is  divided 
into  four  parts. 
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I.  and  II. 
Bombay. 

The  totalValue  of  Imports  in  1859-60  wasRupees  19,87,49,906, 
whereas  in  the  preceding  year  the  value  amounted  to  Kupees 
18,38,15,410,  showing  an  increase  in  the  value  of  Imports 
to  the  extent  of  Rupees  1,49,34,496.  There  was  an  increase  in 
Merchandize  to  the  extent  of  forty  seven  lakhs  of  Rupees; 
in  Treasure  to  the  extent  of  one  crore  of  Rupees ;  while  in 
Horses  there  was  a  decrease  of  about  nine -and-a- half  lakhs  of 
Rupees. 

The  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Aden,  Malabar, 
Canara,  Cutch,  and  Guzerat  showed  an  increase  to  an  extent 
of  altogether  Rs.  1,22,21,623  of  which  Ra.  69,44,347  was  from 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  principal  items  of  this  increase 
were,  in  Beads,  Us.  3,03,806;  Coal,  Rs.  3,19,072  ;  Cotton  Goods, 
Rs.  38,37,941;  Malt  Liquor,  Rs.  1,30,413;  Metals,  Rs. 
15,21,948  ;  Military  Stores,  Rs.  15,75,241 ;  Railway  Materials, 
Rs.  6,54,957  ;  and  Woollens,  Hs.  2.98,469. 

In  the  year  under  review  the  Trade  from  Hamburg  was  entirely 
new,  the  value  of  Imports  from  that  Port  being  as  follows :  — 

Value. 

1,  Books  and  Stationery  ...  Rs.  32,235 

2,  Cotton  Goods        ...  ...  „  12,880 

3,  Glass-ware              ...  ...  ,,  52,416 

4,  Manufactured  Metals  ...  „  17,702 

5,  Wax  and  Wax  Candles  ...  ,,  12,333 

6,  Sundries                 ...  ...  ,,  40,749 

The  decrease  in  Imports  amounted  to  Rs.  84,10,818,  which 
was  -chiefly  owing  to  a  decrease  of  one-third  in  the  value  of  imports 
from  China. 

The  total  value  of  Exports  in  1859  60  was  Rs.  15,51,54,5^^ 
being  Rs.  43,54,299  less  than  in  1858-59.  The  items  were  ^s 
follows :  — 

1859-60. 
Merchandize!  glf^™(.;,-^,^«;;^3J,^JJ;^5^2}    Rs.    14,19,28,.348 

Horses  ...  ...  „  38,500 

Treasure  ...  ...  ,,        1,31,87,678 


Total  Rupees  1 5,5 1 ,54,526 

3H 
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This  shows  a  decrease  of  Rs.  16,77,387  in  merchandize  and 
Ra*  26,76,912  in  treasure.  The  quantity  of  opium  exported 
was  32,7 72^  chests,  valued  at  Rs.  1446  per  chest. 

The  increase  in  exports  was  chiefly  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Straits.  The  total  increase  was  Ks.  65,00,537.  The 
decrease  was  chiefly  to  China,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  France.  The 
total  decrease  was  Ks.  84,31,409.  The  decrease  in  exports  to 
China  was  only  in  opium  to  the  extent  of  Rs.  90,60,427. 

During  the  year  589  square  rigged  vessels  and  6,967  native 
craft  arrived  at  Bombay  and  635  square  rigged  vessels  and  5431 
native  craft  departed.  These  are  nearly  the  same  numbers  as 
t)ie  previous  year.  The  chief  increase  was  in  the  native  craft. 
The  tonnage  arriving  was  6,72,960|  and  departing  6,77,290. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  imported  at  Bombay  during  the  year  was 
28,66,31,320  lbs.  and  the  value,  calculated  at  Rs,  123  per  Bom- 
bay Candy  of  784  lbs.  avoirdupois,  was  Rs.  4,73,58,451.  During 
the  preceding  year  the  quantity  imported  was  23,77,88,593  lbs. 
of  the  value  of  Rs.  4,27,04,917.  The  cotton  is  chiefly  exported 
to  Great  Britain  and  China.  The  total  quantity  of  cotton  ex* 
ported  was  32,12,64,017  lbs.  valued  at  Rs.  5,30,57,170.  The 
average  export  of  cotton  for  five  years  is  25,31,76,689  lbs.  valu- 
ed at  Rs.  4,05,92,031.  The  export  during  the  year  1858  59  was 
only  20,69,15,874  lbs.  valued  at  Rs.  3,95,75,639. 

The  Customs  revenue  increased  from  Rs.  61,69,900  in 
1858-59  to  Rs.  97,12,500  in  the  year  under  report.  This  was 
owing  to  the  increased  rates  of  duty.-  With  reference  to  this 
Mr.  Spooner  remarks  :  — 

"  The  results  of  the  season  shew  that  the  sudden  raising  of  the 
rate  of  Import  Duty  from  a  moderate  to  an  exceedingly  high 
rate,  say  from  5  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent.,  is  not  a  very  politic 
measure,  and  that  while  it  may  cause  distress  to  the  honest  trad- 
er it  does  not  give  a  corresponding  increase  of  revenue  to  Go- 
vernment, and  in  the  end  it  becomes  necessary  to  reduce  the  rate 
of  duty." 

The  export  duty  is  only  3  per  cent.  There  was  a  decrease 
in  the  export  of  articles  liable  to  duty  which  was  not  owing  to 
any  alteration*  in  the  Customs  Laws,  but  solely  to  the  usual 
fluctuations  in  trade. 

The  following  is  the  Price  Current  of  Merchandize  in  Bom- 
bay  during  the  year. 
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III. 

The  continental  Government  Ports  witliin  the  Bombay  Pre- 
sidency are  fifty  in  number,  of  which  J  2  are  in  the  Guzerat 
division  and  32  in  the  Konkan  division.  The  amount  of  import 
customs  received  in  such  of  the  ports  as  carry  on  trade  with 
foreign  ports  or  with  Indian  ports  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Bom- 
bay Presidency  was  Rs.  29,933,  the  amount  of  Export  customs 
was  Rs.  1,94,280,  making  a  total  sum  of  Rs*.  2,24,214.  The  im- 
port customs  duty  is  chiefly  levied  on  cocoanuts  seeds,  timber, 
salt  and  salted  fish,  and  is  very  trifling,  only  in  a  few  ports  ex- 
ceeding Ks.  2000  per  annum.  The  export  duty  is  chiefly 
levied  on  salt.  These  results  show  an  increase  in  the  import 
trade  of  the  continental  ports  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  which  is  owing  partly  to  increased  rates  of  duty  and  part- 
ly to  larger  imports  of  cocoanuts,  copra,  seeds,  salt,  provisions, 
stones  and  timber. 


IV. 

Kurrachee. — The  number  of  square  rigged  vessels,  steamers 
and  native  craft  which  arrived  at  this  port  during  the  year  was 
1009  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  83,503|  against  965  vessels 
-with  a  tonnage  of  73,lt)7  the  previous  year.  The  departures 
were  822  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  69,840|.  The  total  imports 
of  Kurrachee  were  valued  at  Ks.  43,01,342  and  the  exports  at 
18,79,046. 


Miscellaneous. 

Mr.  Spooner  is  obliged  to  repeat  what  he  stated  in  his  last 
report  that  the  principal  wants  of  Bombay  are,  enlarged  Cus- 
tom House  premises,  extended  wharfage  and  quay  accommoda- 
tion with  covered  sheds,  warehouses  on  a  very  large  scale,  an 
improved  description  of  cargo  boats,  an  improved  system  of 
landing  cargo  so  that  it  may  be  landed  at  fair  and  moderate  rates 
and  without  the  delays  and  obstacles  which  at  present  exist,  and 
docks  for  ships  requiring  repairs  or  requiring  to  be  examined 
and  over-hauled. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  steady  increase  of  the  trade 
between  Bombay  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Government 
investments  are  not  included. 
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Years. 


1H55-56   ...•«•• 


1856-57 
1857-58 
1858-59 
1859-60 


Imports. 


3,19,53,124 
3,74,41,910 
4,33,36,397 
6.19,85,914 
6,90,26,303 


Export8  ani^Re- 
Exports. 


3,41,37,807 
4,43,04,909 
4,42,29,746 
4,84,65,442 
5,18,40,725 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  BENGAL. 

1858-59. 

The  Report  on  Public  Instruction  in  the  Lower  Provinces 
for  the  year  1858-59  was  submitted  to  Government  on  the  4th 
July  1859  by  Captain  W.  N.  Lees,  Officiating  Director  of  Public 
Instruction. 

The  third  Univefeity  Entrance  Examination  was  held  in 
March  1859.  The  number  of  candidates  was  706  ;  last  year 
it  was  only  464.  Of  the  706  candidates  107  passed  in  the  1st 
Division  and  233  in  the  *  2nd  Division.  This  satisfactory 
result  was  partly  owing  to  the  standard  having  been  somewhat 
lowered.  Of  the  706  candidates  502  came  up  from  Government 
schools  and  176  from  aided  and  private  schools.  Examinations 
for  University  Degrees  in  the  faculties  of  Arts  and  Law  were 
held  in  March  and  April.  In  Arts  there  were  20  candidates 
and  in  Law  21  ;  of  the  former  10  passed  and  of  the  latter 
3.  Of  those  who  obtained  the  Degree  of  B.  A.  7  were  from 
the  Presidency  College,  1  from  Bishop's  College,  1  from  the 
Calcutta  Free  Church  Institution  and  one  the  Head  Master 
of  an  Aided  School.  The  three  who  passed  for  B.  L.  were 
from  the  Presidency  College. 

The  office  of  Registrar  of  the  Calcutta  University  was  thrown 

open    to  all  who  were  engaged  in  Educational  work.     The 

iive    Colleges,    of    Hoo^\^ » I>3L<ie.«^^  KvaJuiaghur,  Berhampore 

and  the  Presidency  CoWea;^  v?^t^\\i^\ka^<£^  ^\aX&,  \\L\Jaa«tt 
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of  Kislina^hur  and  Berhampore,  however,  there  was  a  deficiency 
of  students  in   the    3rd   and  4th    year,    and  instructions  were 
issued  that  the  students  of  these  classes  sliould,  if  they  wished 
it,   be  transferred  to   the   Presidency  and  Hooghly  Colleges  on 
the   same   terms  as   to  fees  as  they  enjoyed  in  their  respective 
institutions.      The  sum  of  Rs.  5,000  was  devoted  to  the  erection 
of  a  temporary    building  for  the  Berhampore  College.     The  re- 
establishment  of  the  Professorshi})  of  Geology  in  the  Presidency 
College    was   sanctioned  by    Government.     The  Anglo-Persiau 
Department  of  the    Hooghly  College  was  amalgamated  with  the 
Collegiate  School.       The  proposal  to  divide  the  Sanskrit  College 
into  a  College  proper  and  a  Collegiate  school  was  sanctioned, 
and  the  carrying  out  of  the  alterations  was  intrusted  to  Profes- 
sor  Co  well.      No   orders  were  received  on  the  subject   of  the 
abolition    of    the    Madriesah    and    the   substitution    for    it   of 
two    or   more  chairs  in   the  Presidency  College  for  the  Arabic 
Language.-     It   was  ruled   by  the   Government   of  Bengal  that 
no  student  of  the  Primary  Class,  Medical  College,  shall  be  con- 
sidered  qualified  to  be  examined  for  or  to  hold  any  Government 
appointment  until  he  shall  have  graduated  at  the  College. 

The  Zillah  schools  were  almost  all  in  a  satisfactory  state.  Those 
at   Cuttack,    Howrah,  Ooter])arali  and   Buncoorah    were  raised 
to   the  status  of  1st  grade  schools.     The  operation  of  the  verna- 
cular schools  was  almost  the  same  as  during  former  years,  except 
that   they    were   somewhat   contracted  by  the  lapse  of  grants- 
in-aid  from  various  causes  incident  to  the  system,  and  they  were 
not   extended    on   account   of  the  restrictive  order  of  the  Home 
Government : — *^  we  desire  that  you  will  bear  in  mind  the  great 
financial   difficulties  to  which  we  are   now  exposed,  and  that 
you  will  not  on  any  account  sanction  any  increase  of  expenditure 
in   any   part  of  India  in  connection  with  education  without  our 
authority  previously  obtained.*'  Acting  upon  this  communication 
the  Government  declined  to  sanction  the  establishment  of  model 
Vernacular  Schools,  Vernacular  scholarships  and  other  measures 
of  progress  in  Cuttack,  until  further  instructions  were  received. 
At    this   point  the  report  notices  the  correspondence  between 
the   Government  of  Bengal  and  the  Government  of  India  on  the 
subject    of   grants-in-aid.    Mr.    Halliday,   the   late  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Bengal,  understood  from  the  despatch  of  1854  that 
the   Home   Authorities    wished   the  grant-in-aid  eystem  to  be 
applied   to   schools   of  all   kinds,   reaching   down    to  the  lower 
class  of  schools   established   for   the    mass  of  the  people.     The 
Government  of  India  on    the  other  hand  did  not  think  it  advi- 
sable to   extend   the   system   so  far   down   in    the    scale.    Mr. 
Halliday   was   of  opinion   that  the  cUvi^y^^^.  Vn\vv>\  v^^  •^^x^^^'^i "v^^ 

^31 
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the  year,  exclusive  of  Sundays,  to  be  regulated  according  to  local 
circuQistances  and  usages. 

A  despatch  was  received  from  the  late  Court  of  Directors 
in  September  1858,  expressing  their  displeasure  at  one  of  the 
Inspectors  of  Schools  having  led  the  people  to  believe  that  it 
was  the  order  of  Government  that  their  children  should  be  sent 
to  the  Government  schools.  *^  It  is  perilous  for  men  in  authori- 
ty to  do  as  individuals  that  which  they  officially  condemn.  The 
real  intention  of  the  Government  will  be  inferred  from  their 
acts,  and  they  may  unwillingly  expose  it  to  th^  greatest  of  all 
dangers,  that  of  being  regarded  with  general  distrust  by  the 
people." 

In  consequence  of  the  schooling  fee  of  the  Hindu  and  Cooloo- 
toUah  Branch  Schools  being  raised  from  Rupees  5  and  4  to  7 
and  5  a  month,  Bajah  Kadakant  Bahadoor  and  others  submitted 
a  petition  to  the  late  Lieutenant  Governor  appealing  against 
the  increase.  The  question  was  referred  to  the  Director  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  who  replied  that  he  considered  the  rise  in  the 
fees  quite  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  Government  and 
with  the  despatch  of  1854,  as  Government  had  no  desire  to 
nnder-sell  and  injure  private  schools,  particularly  in  such  a  place 
as  Calcutta,  and  if  the  gradual  rise  in  the  fees  at  Government 
Schools  had  the  effect  of  attracting  lads  to  private  elementary 
schools  the  result  would  be  a  matter  for  congratulation  rather 
than  otherwise. 

In  order  to  keep  the  administration  of  the  grants-in-aid  under  the 
supervision  and  control  of  Government  the  following  rule  was  pass- 
ed : — .*'  In  the  event  of  an  Inspector  of  Schools  having  reason  to  be 
dissatisfied  with,  or  distrustful  of,  the  manner  in  which  the  as- 
sets, expenditure,  or  accounts  of  any  grant  in -aid  School  under 
his  inspection  are  managed,  should  he  nevertheless  not  deem  the 
case  to  be  one  calling  for  the  annulment  of  the  grant,  he  shall 
be  empowered,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Director  of  Public  In- 
struction, to  direct  that  the  finances  of  the  School  be  brought 
more  directly  under  the  control  of  the  Education  Department  in 
the  manner  following ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  subscriptions,  fees, 
and  other  assets  of  the  School  be  paid  every  month  by  the 
Managers  into  the  District  CoUectorate,  and  that  bills  for  the  es- 
tablishnient  and  current  expenditure  of  the  School  be  submitted 
every  month  to  the  Inspector,  and  be  by  him,  after  approval,  for- 
warded for  audit  and  payment  in  the  same  way  as  if  they  were 
the  establishment  Bills  of  a  Government  School  under  his  imDQe« 
diate  control." 

During  the  year  a  further  advance  of  Rs.  8,203-2  wassanction- 
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ed  to  Pundit  Eswarchunder  Surma  for  a  reprint  of  the  following, 
vernacular  books. 


Outlines  of  Geography 
Palinjonita... 
Nitibodh   ... 


6,000 
5,000 
1,000 


copies. 


99 


99 


The  grant  of  Rs,  2,400  to  the  "  Education  Gazette"  was  continued 
for  another  year.  Captain  Lees  concludes  his  report  with  an 
apology  for  the  absence  of  accurate  statistics,  owing  partly  to 
his  having  been  required  to  send  in  the  report  within  a  very 
short  time  of  his  assuming  office,  and  the  want  of  the  machinery 
necessary  for  collecting  statistics  with  rapidity  and  certainty. 

The  appendix  contains  reports  from  the  various  inspectors  of 
schools,  from  the  Colleges,  Collegiate  Schools  and  Zillah  Schools, 
examination  reports  and  tabular  statements.      Mr.   Woodrow, 
Inspector  of  Schools,  East  Bengal,  in  his  report  says : — "  Edu- 
cation in  East  Bengal  has  during  the  past  year  been  stationary. 
That  it  has  not  retrograded  is  most  encouraging,  since  the  diffi- 
culties in  its  way  have  been  great.     By  peremptory  orders  from 
the  Government  here  and  at  home,  all  fresh  grants  to  Schools 
have   been  prohibited,  and  the  utmost  economy  enjoined  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  present  assignment.   But  it  is  not  the  suspen- 
sion of  Government  encouragement  only  that  I  have  to  regret, 
the  interest  of  the  European  community  in  the  cause  of  Schools 
has  been  chilled,  and  now  does  not  exist.     As  Mr.  Harrison 
reported  last  yeai*  of  Bchar,  so  have  I  now  to  report  of  East 
Bengal,  that  an  utter  distaste  to  education  has  been  conceived 
by  almost  all  its  former  European  supporters.     Among  all  ranks 
of  society,   civil   and   military,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
scarcely  any  one  now  cares  for  the  Schools  of  his  District ;  Go- 
vernment Officials  and  private  gentlemen  feel  and  show  both 
apathy   and  dislike  to  the  work  of  education.     Were  Schools 
such  exotic  plants  as  some  imagine,  they  would  speedily  wither 
and   die  under  the  cold  blast  of  general  aversion,  the  aversion 
I  mean  of  their  former  European  friends.     Lord  Ellenborouo^h 
two   years  ago  expressed  a  fear  that  the  subscriptions  and  the 
adhesion   to   our   new    system  of  education,  which  have    been 
termed   voluntary,  have  but  in  too  many  cases  been  only  the  re* 
suit  of  a  desire   to  stand  well  with  the  zealous  Officew  of  the' 
Government  who  had   to  introduce  and  advocate  the  plan ;  and 
he  consequently  directed  that, — '^  It  ought  to  be  made  quite  clear 
to  the  people  that  our  Government  does  not  desire  to  assist  in  the 
education  of  a  single   child  not  brought  to  the  School  with  the 
fuU,   voluntary,   unsolicited   consent    of  its  parents ;  and  that 
whoever  offers  a  sub9cr\p\\oiv  \.o  ^'SOcvQo\\^^\»\\\i^\V^^mtlidraw 
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it  at  any  time,  and  will  not  be  the  worse  thought  of  for  doing  so." 
These  directions  have  received  their    full  and   entire   accom- 
plishment.   No  one  ever  asks  a  parent  to  send  a  child  to  School, 
and  the  capricious  fluctuations  of  the  Subscription  Lists  demon- 
strate to  perfection  that  Native  Gentlemen  are  lully  aware  of 
the  liberty  they  have  at  any  time  to  withdraw  their  contribu- 
tions.    Those  few,  and  they  are  very  few,  who  subscribe  simply 
with  a  view  to  stand  well  with  zealous  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment, now  spare  themselves  such  a  work  of  supererogation.  The 
subscriptions   are    spontaneous.     Those   who  want  the  Schools 
pay   for  them.     The  rich  give  their  contributions  because  they 
are   asked  to  do  so,  not  by  the  Kulers  of  the  land,  but  by, their 
own  relations,  servants  and  tenants.     A  feeling  is  abroad  that 
an  educated   man  can  earn  more  than  an  uneducated  man,  and 
therefore    every   lad   anxious  to  win  his  way  in  life,  is  anxious 
also  for  the  means  of  rising,  that  is  for  education,  and  his  parents 
second  his  views.     In  East  Bengal  our  Schools  are  absolutely 
the  most  popular  of  all  the  institutions  in  which  Government  has 
any  share.     The    police  are  detested,  the  courts  hated,  and  the 
survey  dreaded.    But  the  schools  are  really  liked  by  the  people." 

So  popular  are  the  schools  in  this  district  .that  the  villagers 
frequently  locate  them  of  their  own  accord  in  their  Idol  Houses, 
which  are  the  best  buildings  they  can  offer.  Out  of  169  village 
schools  no  less  than  60  are  held  in  Idol  Houses.  Female  educa- 
tion in  East  Bengal  was  arrested  in  its  progress,  but  happily  by 
obstacles  from  without,  not  from  within.  Vehement  detestation 
and  religious  horror  of  female  education  are  passing  away.  Op- 
position when  it  does  appear  takes  now  the  garb  of  pride  of  birth 
and  shelters  itself  within  a  hedge  of  aristocratic  seclusion.  There 
were  fourteen  schools  for  native  girls  in  existence  during  the 
year.  Three  were  given  up  for  want  of  funds.  The  attendance 
was  240. 

Mr.  Robinson,  Inspector  of  Schools,  North  East  Bengal  and 
Assam,  says  the  population  of  the  districts  under  his  inspection 
is  about  6,956,300  souls.  According  to  the  ordinary  rules  tkere 
should  be  in  this  number  a  juvenile  population  of  2,550,636,  the 
half  of  which,  1,275,318  should  be  of  the  school  going  age.  The 
total  number  of  children  attending  schools  of  all  kinds  was  only 
13,300  leaving  1,262,000  without  school  instruction.  Of  the  a- 
dult  population  not  3  in  lOO  were  capable  of  reading  and  writing. 

The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the  attendance  at  the 
Government  Colleges  and  the  cost  of  educating  each  pupil : — 
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The  amount  expended  by  Government  on  Education  during 
1858-59  was  Rs.  10,24,350-2-9. 
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CAPITAL  OF  IND'IAN  GUARANTEED  COMPANIBa 
To  15th  August  1860. 
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RETURN  of  the  Total  Sums  Paid  to  the  several  Companies 
for  Guaranteed  Interest  on  their  Capital  to  the  3lst 
December  1859  inclusive;  and  from  the  1  st  January  to  the 
15th  day  of  August  1860. 


lutorest  Paid  to  the  31st  Decem- 
ber 1859  : 


CO  :/:   r^  *     I 
^11      .00 


COMPANY. 


|In England.'  In  India. 


East  Indian  Railway 

Eastern  Bengal  Railway    ... 

Calcutta  and  South  Eastern 
Railway 

Madras  Railway 

Great     Southern   of    India] 
Railway | 

Great     Indian       Peninsula! 
Railway    ... 

Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Cen- 
tral India  Railway 

Sind  Railway 

Punjab  Railway     ... 

|Indus  Steam  Flotilla         ...i 

^Madras  Irrigation  and  Canal) 


£. 


£      • 

2,030,105 
29,729 

5,320 
563,116 

5,466 

I 

799,336 ' 

i 

1^5,044 

101,622; 

40,223! 

11,171' 

13,596 


39,084 
112 


76,908 

1,530 
2,041 


Total. 


'^  C3  c 

Jm     fl     C  43 

Q)    S   c3  jO 


£ 

2,069,189; 
29,841 1 


6,320! 
563,116 

5,466 

876,244; 


136,574 

103,663 

40,223 

11,171 

13,596 


3,734,728.      119,675;     3,854,403 


£ 
328,363 
11,091 

3,722 

104,402 

I 

5,538 

139,141 

43,890 
23,718 
13,653 
6,232 
12,051 


691,801 


■^v- 


J  ' 


Total 


£4,546,204 


*  The  Indian  Accounts  for  the  period  between  1st  January  and  15th 
August  1860  have  not  been  received. 

jyote. — Half  the  Interest  guaranteed  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  on 
the  Capital  of  the  Red  Sea  and  India  Telegraph  Company  is  also  borne  by 
the  Revenues  of  India.  The  payments  on  this  Account  made  by  this  De- 
partment to  the  present  date  amount  to  19,942^.  12*.  6d. 
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public  instruction  in,  470. 
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Calcutta  and  South  Eastern  railway, 
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